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GC ANNP EKAAMOC CAOITIOPEWN aYrazeTal CTP. 
PAYTITOYC TEXNIT@N TAN TrApoc Epra KOAOCCOYc, 

ACYXOIC MOPHaiC! NOON POIMENWN EZarreAAOMENOYC ET €OFCIN, 
oYAé pectin AYNaTaf Tw CymMMadETN 

ofoc &p HN Oo Bfoc 

OTTOPEN O° ai poNntiAec 

TON TAA’ EZEIPrACMENWN’ 


dAAA AEYCCWN O€ArETAI Ec TEAOC EN OBYM® AdBOON ANT. 
KAAAOC Ti TTANTAPXON, CKOTT¢E! AE TIANAMaP 

TAN TIPOCWTTOIC PalkpON EPEZOMENAN TOTC HMIOEOIC! TAAANAN 
Kal MEAEWN ABPON EYPYOMWN COENOC, 

é€k A’ OAGAYZeE yapeic, 

MAKPOC, G@ KAEINO!, XPONOC 

YMME MH KAMNO! CEBON: 


@\’, &E{MNACTO! CTOMATWN Ait TepTIN@N PHciec, er. 
Te MENEI YMETEPA, OAYM ANAPACIN AAAOAaTTOIC 

oi céAac OYK TAOMEN XPyYCaNfoy 

TA TrpIn ed’ ‘EAASAI POfBoy, 

OYAE TIATPAN ANAKaPYZal KEN EXOIMEN *AOANAC. 

YMMI FAP SEAION MEN Cami AEAYKENAI, OYA” EMMEN CKOTON, 

BANA AAMTTOYC’ ABANATO! XAPITEC 

AEYKAN TIPOC AKTIN ‘Ectrépoy. 





PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


THE first object of this book is to offer a contribution 
to a chapter in the history of Greek Literature which 
has perhaps received less attention than its import- 
ance deserves. ‘The oratorical branch of Attic prose 
has a more direct and more fruitful relation to the 
general development than modern analogies would 
suggest. To trace the course of Athenian oratory 
from its beginnings as an art to the days of its 
decline is, necessarily, to sketch the history of Greek 
prose expression in its most widely influential form, 
and to show how this form was affected by a series 
of causes, political or social. 

The second object of the book is to supply an aid 
to the particular study of the Attic orators before 


Demosthenes. The artistic development of Attic 


oratory is sketched as a whole. But a separate 
and minute treatment is given only to Antiphon, 
Andocides, Lysias, Isocrates and Isaeus. The period 
thus specially determined has more than a corre- 
spondence with a practical need: it has an inner 
unity, resting on grounds which are stated in the 
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Introduction and which are illustrated at each stage 
of the subsequent inquiry. 

As regards the former and larger of these two 
purposes, the writer may venture to hope that his 
attempt, however imperfect, will be recognised at 
least as one for which, in this country, there is room. 
The History of Greek Literature by Otfried Miiller 
—translated and continued by Donaldson—had been 
carried only to Isocrates when the author died, 
at the early age of forty-three, in 1840. Miiller’s 
chapters on “‘ The beginnings of regular Political and 
Forensic Oratory among the Athenians” (XxxXxtItz), 
on “The new cultivation of Oratory by Lysias” 
(xxxv), and on “ Isocrates” (xxxvi), are, relatively 
to the plan of his work, very good: that is, they 
state clearly the chief characteristics of each writer 
separately. But this very plan precluded a full 
examination of each writer’s works, and even a full 
discussion of his style. Nor does Miller appear to 
have regarded Oratory otherwise than as strictly a 
department, or adequately to have conceived its 
relation to the universal prose literature. The 
materials for a more comprehensive estimate had 
already been brought together in Westermann’s 
Geschichte der Beredsamkeit, which carries the 
chronicle of technical rhetoric and of eloquence to 
the days of Chrysostom. But this great work is 
rather a storehouse of references than properly a 
history; and, owing to its vast compass and its 
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annalistic method, gives too little space, propor- 
tionally, to the best period of Athens. Westermann’s 
thesaurus and Miiller’s sketch have recently been 
supplemented by the excellent works of Dr. F. Blass : 
(1) “Die Attische Beredsamkeit von Gorgias bis zu 
Lysias,” 1868: (2) “Isokrates und Isaios,” 1874— 
of which the latter came into my hands only after 
my own chapters on Isocrates were almost wholly 
printed. I desire here to record in general terms 
my obligations to both these works. Particular 
debts are in every case, so far as I know, acknow- 
ledged on the page where they occur. 

For the analyses of the orations it seemed best 
to adopt no uniform scale, but to make them more 
or less full according to the interest of the subject- 
matter or the nature of its difficulties. In analysing 
the works of Isocrates, which abound in matter of 
literary or historical value, I have endeavoured to 
give the whole of the contents in a form easy of 
access, and, at the same time, to preserve the most 
characteristic features of expression. A careful 
analysis, whether copious or not, is necessarily to 
some extent a commentary, since the analyst must 
exhibit his view of the relation in which each part 
of the writer’s meaning stands to the rest. 

In this sense, I hope that the analyses will 
serve my second and more special purpose—to help 
students of these five orators who have nothing but 
a Greek text before them. Critical scholarship in 
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England has done some of its best work on the 
orators before Demosthenes. The names of John 
Taylor, Markland, Robert Tyrwhitt, Dobree, Dobson, 
Churchill Babington — to mention only a few —are 
proof enough. But it is long since the orators before 
Demosthenes have been taken into the ordinary 
course of reading at our schools and universities. 
The commentary of Mr. Sandys on Isocrates Ad 
Demonicum and Panegyricus is (so far as I know) 
alone in this country. Frohberger’s selections from 
Lysias, Schneider’s selections from Isocrates, Rauchen- 
stein’s selections from Lysias and from Isocrates, 
Bremi’s selections from Lysias and from Aeschines, 
are representative of the German feeling that these 
Greek orators should be read by ordinary students. 
The principal reason why they have dropped out of 
school and university favour among ourselves is 
perhaps not difficult to assion. Demosthenes and 
(in his measure) Aeschines have a political and 
historical interest of a kind which every one recog- 
nises, and which lends dignity to ancient prose in 
the eyes of a public that is rather political than 
philological. Many speeches which Demosthenes did 
not write have long been studied among us in the 
belief that they were composed by that statesman ; 
while, on the other hand, comparatively few know, 
or comprehend, the conjecture of Mr. Freeman that 
every Athenian ecclesiast was equal in_ political 
intelligence to an average Member of Parliament. 
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In truth, an oration taken at hazard from Antiphon, 
Andocides, Lysias, Isocrates or Isaeus, will often be 
poor food for the mind if it is read alone. What is 
necessary to make it profitable is some idea of the 
world in which it was spoken. These orators who 
were not conspicuous actors in history must be read, 
not fragmentarily or in the light of notes which 
confine themselves to explaining what are termed 
‘allusions,’ but more systematically, and with some 
general comprehension of the author and the age. 
Brougham, one of the best and most diligent critics 
of ancient oratory, himself tells us that he could not 


read Isaeus:—‘‘the total want of interest in the 


subject, and the minuteness of the topics, has always 


made a perusal of them so tedious as to prevent us 


from being duly sensible of the force and keenness 
with which they are said to abound.” If, however, 
Brougham had considered Isaeus, not as merely a 
writer on a series of will-cases, but as the oldest and 
most vivid witness for the working of inchoate 
testation in a primitive society, and, on the other 
hand, as the man who, alone, marks a critical phase 
in the growth of Attic prose, it is conceivable that 
Brougham should have thought Isaeus worthy of the 
most attentive perusal. 

The present attempt to aid in giving Attic 
Oratory its due place in the history of Attic Prose 
was begun in the summer of 1870, and has since 
employed all the time that could be spared to it 
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from the severe and almost incessant pressure of 
other occupations. In addition to the works of 
Dr. Blass, I would name the exhaustive work of 
Arnold Schifer, Demosthenes und seine Zeit, as one 
which has been my constant help. M. Perrot’s 
“T/Eloquence Politique et Judiciaire 4 Athenes: 
1°° Partie, Les Précurseurs de Démosthéne,” and 
Mr. Forsyth’s Hortensius, also claim my gratitude. 
Among particular aids, | must mention the Essay 
on Isocrates, by M. Havet, prefixed to M. Cartelier’s 
translation of the wept dvtiddcews,—an acknowledg- 
ment which is the more due since, by an inadvertence 
for which I would fain atone, the essay is ascribed at 
p. 43 of my second volume, not to its true author, 
but to the scholar whose memory he has so loyally 
served. The article of Weissenborn on Isaeus in 
Ersch and Gruber’s Encyclopaedia, the editions of 
Isaeus by Schémann and Scheibe, and the edition 
of the two Speeches On the Crown by MM. Simeox, 
must be added to the list. I am glad that my 
Introduction was not printed too soon to profit by 
some of Mr. Watkiss Lloyd’s remarks on Pericles. 
The authorities, general or particular, not specified 
above will be found in a list which is subjoined. If 
an obligation anywhere remains unacknowledged, I 
would beg my readers to believe that it is by an 
oversight which [ should rejoice to have the oppor- 
tunity of repairing. 

Last, though not least, I have to thank my — 
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friend Mr. Sandys for his help in revising some of 
the earlier sheets of the book for the press, as well 
as for several valuable suggestions. 

It seems probable that the study of antiquity, 
especially of the Greek and Latin languages and 
literatures, so far from declining, is about to enter 
on a larger and a more truly vigorous life than it 
has had since the Revival of Letters. That study 
has become, in a new and fuller sense, scientific. 
The Comparative Method, in its application to 
Language, to Literature, to Mythology, to Political 
or Constitutional History, has given to the classics 
a general interest and importance far greater than 
they possessed in the days when the devotion 
which they attracted was most exclusive. For the 
present, indeed, during a time of transition, the 
very breadth of the view thus opened is apt to be 
attended by a disadvantage of its own. So long as 
the study given to ancient Greece or Rome was 
practically confined to the short periods during 
which the literature of either was most brilliant, 
this study was often narrow, perhaps, but it was 
usually searching and sympathetic. The great 
masters in each kind were known at close quarters. 
Their excellence was not something taken on credit, 
as giving them their claim to a place in a rapid 
survey. It was apprehended and felt. Paradoxes 
as to their relative merits were, therefore, not so 
easily commended to educated opinion in the name 
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of a revolt from academical prescription. [I remember 
to have seen an ingenious travesty of “The Last 
Days of Pompeii,’ in which the sorcerer Arbaces 
had occasion to recite the praises of his countrymen, 
the Egyptians. ‘‘The Greeks,’ Arbaces sang, “are 
wonderfully clever; but we have invented the 
Greeks.” Goethe said that Winckelmann had 
“found” the antique; but it appears sometimes to 
be forgotten that this merit is essentially distinct: 
from that intimated by the Egyptian. In the mean-_ 
time, I am persuaded that any one will be doing 
useful work who makes a_ contribution, however 
slight, to that close study of the best Greek literature 
which ought ever to be united with attention to 
the place of Greece in the universal history of the 
mind. In these things, as in greater still, the words 


are true, “ Securus iudicat orbis terrarum.” 


THE UNIVERSITY, GLASGOW, 
November 1875. 
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Oratores Attici. 


Aristotle. 


Athenaeus. 
Comicorum Frag- 
menta. 
Diodorus. 
Diogenes Laertius. 
Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus. 
Eunapius. 


Harpocration. 
Hesychius. 
Lucian. 
Pausanias. 
Philostratus. 
Photius. 
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JI. CLASSICAL TEXTS 


1. Greek 


J. G. Baiter and Hermann Sauppe, 1850. Vol. I.: 
Antiphon, Andocides, Lysias, Isocrates, Isaeus, 
Lycurgus, Aeschines, Deinarchus, Demosthenes. 
Vol. II. : Seholia to Isocrates, Aeschines, Demo- 
sthenes, and the Fragments of the Orators, from 
Gorgias to Demetrius Phalereus, arranged, with 
comments, by Sauppe. Hypereides, ed. F. Blass, 
1869 (Teubner).—For the text, I have consulted 
also :—1. Oratores Attici, ed. Imm. Bekker, 1828. 
—2. Oratores Attici, ed. G. S. Dobson, with notes 
by H. Stephens, J. J. Scaliger, J. Taylor, J. 
Markland, J. J. Reiske, A. Auger, etc., 1828.— 
3. Antiphon, Andocides, Deinarchus, ed. F. Blass, 
and Isaeus, ed. C. Scheibe, in Teubner’s series. 

Imm. Bekker, edition of the Imperial Academy of 
Berlin, 1831-1870. The Rhetoric, with Com- 
mentary, L. Spengel, 1867. 

J. Schweighauser, 1801-1804. 

F, H. Bothe, 1855 (Didot). 


L. Dindorf and C. Miller (Didot). 

C. G. Cobet, 1862 (Didot). 

J. J. Reiske, 1774. (Also text in the series of C. 
Tauchnitz, 1829.) 

Biot diAocidov Kalb codurrov. 
Amsterdam, 1822. 

W. Dindorf, 1850. 

J. Alberti, 1746. 

Imm. Bekker, 1853. 

L. Dindorf (Didot), 1845. 

C. L. Kayser, 1844. 

Imm. Bekker, 1824. 


J. F. Boissonade, 
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Plato. 


Plutarch, Parallel 
Lives. 

[Plutarch] Lives of 
the Ten Orators. 

Pollux. 

Rhetores Graeci. 


Sextus Empiricus. 
Stobaeus. 


Strabo, 
Suidas, 
Thucydides, 
Xenophon. 


Cicero. 


” 
” 
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Gellius. 

Lucilius, Frag- 
ments of, 

Quintilian. 


Rhetorica ad 

Herennium. 
Oratoribus 

Dialogus. 


De 


J. G. Baiter, J. C. Orelli, and A. G. Winckelmann, 
1842. 
Imm, Bekker, 1855. 


In Plutarchi Moralia, ed. F. Diibner (Didot), 1868. 


Imm. Bekker, 1846. 

(1) For Anaximenes, Aphthonius, Aristeides Rhetoric, 
Demetrius wepi épunvetas, Hermogenes, Longinus, 
Theon, and the writer wept tous :—Rhetores 
Graeci, ed. L. Spengel, 3 vols., 1853. (2) For 
the scholia, and for the lesser writers generally : 
—Rhetores Graeci, ed. C. Walz, 9 vols., 1832. 

mpos Tovs palynpatikovs avtippyntikot, J. A. 
Fabricius, Leipzig, 1718. 

Anthology, 4 vols. ; Eclogues, 2 vols., ed, A. Meineke 
(Teubner), 1860. 

C. Miiller and F. Diibner (Didot), 1853. 

G. Bernhardy, 1853. 

Imm. Bekker, 2nd ed., 1868. 

G. Sauppe, 1865. 





2. Latin 


| Opera omnia (with the incerti Rhet. ad Herennium), 
C. F. A. Nobbe, Leipzig, 1869. 

Rhetorica (De Inventione, 1, 11.), with the Rhet. ad 
Her., F. Lindemann, Leipzig, 1828. 

De Oratore, 1. ut. C. W. Piderit, Leipzig, 4th ed., 
1873. 

Brutus de claris oratoribus, C, W. Piderit, Leipzig, 
Qnd ed., 1875. 

Partitiones Oratoriae, C. W. Piderit, Leipzig, 1867. 

De Optimo Genere Oratorum (with Orator), O. Jahn, 
Berlin, 3rd ed., 1869. 

Mart. Hertz (Teubner), 1853. 

In L. Miiller’s Saturarum Reliquiae, 1872. 


E. Bonnell (Teubner), 1868 ; commentary—Spald- 
ing, Buttmann, Bonnell, and Zumpt; bks. 1.-v1. 
Leipzig, 1798-1834. 

F. Lindemann (see above), Leipzig, 1828. 


In Tacitus, ed. J. G, Orelli, 1846. 
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Barthélemy, J. J. 
Becker, A. G. 
Beckhaus, H. 
Benseler, G. E. 


Berbig, F. 


Blair, H. 
Blass, F. 


? 
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Boeckh, A. 
Boehnecke, G. 


Brause, R. T. 
Bremi, J. H. 
Brougham, Lord. 


Campbell, G. 
Cartelier, A. 


Clinton, H. Fynes. 
Cobet, C. G. 
Cope, E. M. 


”? 


” 


Cowell, Herbert. 
Cox, G. W. 
Curtius, E. 


Dobree, P. P. 
Dyer, T. H.. 
Eckert, H. 
Ernesti, J. C. T. 
Finlay, G. 





Voyage du jeune Anacharsis en Grece. Paris, 1788. 

Andokides, tibersetzt und erliutert. 1832. 

Xenophon der jiingere und Isokrates. Posen, 1872. 

De Hiatu in Oratoribus Atticis et Historicis Graecis. 
1841. 

Ueber das genus dicendi tenue des Redners Lysias. 
Ciistrin, 1871. 

Isokrates Werke, Griechisch und Deutsch. 1854. 

Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres. London, 1783. 

Die Attische Beredsamkeit von Gorgias bis zu Lysias. 
Leipzig, 1868. 

Isokrates und Isatos. 1874. 

Die Griechische Beredsamkeit in dem Zeitraum von 
Alexander bis auf Augustus. 1865. 

Die Staatshaushaltung der Athener. 2nd ed., 1851. 

Demosthenes, Lykurgos, Hyperides und thr Zertalter. 
1864. 

De aliquot locis Isocratis. Freiburg, 1843. 

Lysiae et Aeschinis Orationes selectae. 1826. 

Rhetorical and Literary Dissertations and Addresses. 
1856. 

The Philosophy of Rhetoric. ‘7th ed., 1823. 

Le Discours @Isocrate sur lui-méme (with Introduc- 
tion by E. Havet), 1862. 

Fasti Hellenict. 3 vols. 1834-1851. 

Novae Lectiones. 1858.—Variae Lectiones. 1873. 

The Sophists, in Journ. of Class. and Sacred Philology, 
I. 145: On the Sophistical Rhetoric, ib. II. 129, 
ITI. 253. 

Introduction to Aristotle's Rhetoric. 1867. 

Plato’s Gorgias, literally translated, with an Introduc- 
tory Essay. 1864. 

Tagore Law Lectures for 1870. Calcutta, 1870. 

History of Greece. Vols. I. and IL, 1874. 

History of Greece, translated by A. W. Ward. 5 
vols., 1868-1872. 

Adversarta, 2 vols., 1831. 

Ancient Athens. 1873. 

De Epitaphio Lysiae falso tributo. Berlin, 1865 (?). 

Lexicon Technologiae Graecorum Rhetoricae. 1795. 

Greece under the Romans, B.c. 146—a.D. 716. 2nd 
ed., 1857. 


1 The following list does not claim to represent the literature of the subject. 
My purpose has been to set down every book—whether it has been expressly 
quoted or not—to which I am conscious of having owed help. 
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Holmes, A. 
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Le Beau, A. 
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Macaulay, Lord. 


Madvig, J. N. 
Maine, H. S. 
Meier and Scho- 
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Mure, W. 


Oncken, W. 
Ottsen, P. G. 





Hortensius: an Historical Essay on the Office and 
Duties of an Advocate. 1874. 

Commentationes Lysiacae. Utrecht, 1865. 

Dissertatio de locis quibusdam Lysiae arte critica per- 
sanandis. Munich, 1830. 

Historical Essays. Second Series, 1873. 

History of Federal Government. Vol. I., The Greek 
Federations, 1863. 

Lystas ausgewtihlte Reden. 

Studies on Homer. 1858. 

History of Greece, ed. 1870. 

Quaestionum Hyperidearum capitaduo. Leipzig, 1870. 

De Graecitate Hyperidea, 

De Oratione in Eratosthenem XX Xvirum Lysiae falso 
tributa. 1847-8. 

De Isocrate rhetore. Koln, 1861. 

Demosthenes De Corond. 1871. 

Quaestiunculae Lysiacae, Herford, 1857. 

Essay XII., Of Eloquence. 

The Speeches of Isceus, with a Prefatory Discourse, etc. 
1779. 

The Dialogues of Plato, translated into English, with 
Analyses and Introduction. 1st ed. 1871, and 
2nd ed, 1875. 

Andocidea, in Hermes, I, 1—20. 

Ta ’Amrdppnta tov "Iooxparovs. Athens, 1871. 

Lysias Epitaphios als echt erwiesen, Stuttgart, 1863. 

Prolegomena in Isocratis Philippicum. 1825. 

De Isaet Vita et Seriptis, Halle, 1831. 

On Hyperides, in Journ. of Class. and Sacred Philo- 
logy, IV. p. 318. 1859. 

De transeundi generibus quibus utitur Isocrates com- 
mentatio. Upsala, 1871. 

The Age of Pericles. 1874. 

On the Athenian Orators (in Miscellaneous Writings, 
Vol. I.) 1860. 

Adversarta, Vol. I. 

Ancient Law. 5th ed., 1874. 

Der Attische Process. 1824. 


1868. 


Indices Graecitatis Oratorum Graecorum (after Reiske). 
1828. 

History of the Literature of Ancient Greece, translated 
and continued by J. W. Donaldson. 1858. 

A Critical History of the Language and Literature of 
Ancient Greece. 1857. 

Isokrates und Athen. Heidelberg, 1862. 

De rerum inventione ac dispositione quae est in Lysiae 
atque Antiphontis orationibus. Flensburg, 1847. 
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Studies in the History of the Renaissance. 1873. 

L’ Eloquence Politique et Judiciaire & Athenes: Pre- 
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De Isocratis Vita et Scripts. Berlin, 1833. 

Beitriige zu einer Geschichte des Attischen Biirgerrechtes. 
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Ausgewihlte Reden des Lysias. 1864. 
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Historia Critica Oratorum Graecorum, in his Opuscula. 

Disputatio de Antiphonte, ib. 


1864. 
Groningen, 


Isocrates. Ad Demonicum et Panegyricus. 1868. 
De Schola Isocratea. Halle, 1867. 

Demosthenes und seine Zeit. 1856. 

De vita et genere scribendi Isocratis. 1766. 
Animadversiones in Isocratis Panathenaicwm. Mar- 


burg, 1835. 
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The Sophists: in Journal of Philology, IV. p. 288. 
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The Orations of Demosthenes and Aeschines On the 
' Crown, with Introductory Essays and Notes. 1872. 
Lectiones Andocideae (with C. Schiller’s notes). 1834. 
Luvaywy? Texvarv, sive Artiwm Scriptores. 1828. 
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Pindar IIvé. 7 and (?) 12. 
Aeschylus fights at Mara- 
thon. 


Pheidias born 2? 

Simonides of Ceos flou- 
rishes. 

Pindar Ilvé. 3. 


Gorgias, Protagoras and 
Tisias born about this 
time. 

Pindar ’Odvur. 10 and 11. 

Epicharmus writes Comedy 
at Syracuse. 

Aeschylus begins to be emi- 
nent in Tragedy. 

Herodotus born. 


Antiphon born. 

Pindar "Icdu. 7. 

Euripides born. 
lus was now 465, 
Sophocles 15.) 


(Aeschy- 
and 





Fleet of Mardonius destroyed off 
Athos. 

Persian heralds sent by Dareius 
to demand earth and water 
from the Greek cities. 

Persians, . under Artaphernes 
and Datis, invade Greece: 
Hippias lands with them at 
Marathon. Athenian victory. 

Expedition of Miltiades to Pa- 
ros: his disgrace and death. 


Death of Dareius: Xerxes king 
of Persia. 

Gelon becomes tyrant of Syra- 
cuse. 


Aristeides ostracised. 


Amnesty at Athens before Sa- 
lamis I. 123. Second Persian 
invasion. Xerxes crosses Hel- 
lespont. Battles of Thermo- 
pylae, Artemisium and Sala- 
mis. 

Athenians reject the offers of 
Mardonius: he occupies A- 
thens. Battles of Plataea 
and Mycale. Athenian apx7% 
founded. Athens rebuilt and 
Peiraeus fortified: Walls of 
Themistocles. 
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3. Timosthe- | 478 | History of Herodotus ends | Hieron succeeds Gelon as tyrant 
nes at siege of Sestus (spring).| of Syracuse: Corax flourishes 
in his reign (cf. 466 B.c.). Pau- 
sanias recalled from Byzan- 
tium to Sparta. 

4. Adeimantus| 477 Formation of Delian Confedera- 
cy under headship of Athens : 
tribute assessed on members 
by Aristeides. Treason of 
Pausanias.—Cleisthenean con- 
stitution begins to be developed 
through the vaurixds dyXos: 
Fourth Class made eligible 
for archonship: boards for 
internal administration multi- 
plied (dyopdvouo, dorivomot, 
etc. ) 

76. Phaedon 476 | Phrynichus tragicus victor | Athenians take Eion, reconquer 
with Polvicoa. Lemnos, reduce Scyros and 
Carystus. 
2. Dromoclei- | 475 
des 
3. Acestorides | 474 
4. Menon 473 
77. Chares 472 | Pindar ’O\vur. 1 and 12. | Thrasydaeus, tyrant of Agrigen- 
Death of Pythagoras aet. tum, expelled: Empedocles 
99. opposes the restoration of the 
Aeschylus Ilépeat. tyranny, I. exvili. 

2. Praxiergus | 471 | Thucydides born. 

3. Demotion 470 

4. Apsephion | 469 4 

78. Theagenides| 468 | Pindar ’Odvur. 6. Death of Aristeides. 
Sophocles gains his first 
tragic victory, aet. 28. 
Socrates born. 

2. Lysistratus | 467 Thrasybulus succeeds Hieron 
as tyrant of Syracuse. 

3. Lysanias 466 |Corax begins to teach | Thrasybulus expelled from Sy- 

Rhetoric at Syracuse:| racuse: Gelonian dynasty 

I, exvili—Pindar IIvé.4| overthrown and a democracy 

and 5. established. Naxos revolts 
from Athens and is subju- 
gated. 

4. Lysitheus | 465 | Bacchylides flor. Athenian colonists destroyed 
by Thracians near Ennea 
Hodoi: 11. 189. 

Thasos revolts from Athens: is 
reduced 463 B.c. 
Death of Xerxes: Artaxerxes I. 
(Maxpéxerp) king (—425 B.c.) 
79. Archidemi- | 464 | Pindar ’OAvur. 7 and 13. | Helots rise against Spartans 
des (—455 B.c.): quarrel between 
Athens and Sparta:  alli- 
ance between Athens and Ar- 
gos. 

2. Tlepolemus | 463 

3. Conon 462 2 ; 2 

4. Evippus 461 Megara joins Athenian alliance: 











Long Walls of Megara built. 
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80. Phrasiclei- 
des 


2. Philocles 


3. Bion 
4. Mnesithei- 
des 


81. Callias 


2. Sosistratus 


3. Ariston 


4. Lysicrates 
82. Chaerepha- 
nes 
2. Antidotus 


3. Euthyde- 
mus 


4. Pedieus 





460 


459 


458 
457 


456 


455 


454 


453 
452 
451 


450 


449 





Parmenides visits Athens. 

Zenon of Elea (‘‘ inventor 
of Dialectic,” Arist. ) flor. 

Hippocrates the physician 
born. 

Democritus born. 

Calamis, sculptor, flor. 

Polygnotus, painter, flor. 

Lysias born, acc. to [Plut.] 
and Dionys. (cf. 444 B.c. ) 
I, 141. — Thrasymachus 
of Chalcedon born ? 

Aeschylus ’Opeoreia. 


Pindar ’Odvur. 9. 
Death of Aeschylus qet. 69. 


First tragedy, Teduddes, of 
Euripides, aet. 36. 


Pindar ’Odvur. 4 and 5. 


Ion of Chios, tragic poet, 
begins to exhibit. 

Crates comicus, 

Anaxagoras aet. 50 with- 
draws from Athens: he 
had taught Pericles and 
Euripides. 





Cephalus, father of Lysias, in- 
vited to settle at Athens by 
Pericles ? 1. 140. 

Revolt of Egypt from Persia 
(—455 B.c.) 


Reforms of Ephialtes 11. 209. 


Cimon ostracised ? 

Long Walls of Athens begun. 
Embitterment of the conserva- 
tive party: murder of Ephi- 
altes.—Athenians defeated at 
Tanagra by Lacedaemonians 
and allies. — Athenians de- 
feat Boeotians at Oenophyta. 
Athenian empire atits greatest 
extent. - 

Cimon recalled from exile. Com- 
pletion of two Long Walls, 
viz. (1) that from Athens 
to Phaleron, 7d aXrnpixdv 
Tetxos, and (2) that from 
Athens to the Peiraeus, 
afterwards known as_ 70d 
Bépecoyv retyos. A third wall, 
between these two (7rd dia 
Mégou, or TO vériov), was built 
some years later. 

Destruction of Athenian arma- 
ment sent to help Inaros 
11. 188. Persians reduce all 
Egypt except the fens held 
by Amyrtaeus.—Ithome sur- 
renders to Sparta (ef. 464 
B.c.): Tolmides, orparnyéds, 
settles expelled Helots at 
Naupactus.— Athens conquers 
Aegina. 

Death of Alexander I. (g:Aé\- 
Anv) of Macedon (498 B.c.—) : 
accession of Perdiccas. 


Five Years’ Truce between 
Athens and Sparta I. 129. 
Athens sends 60 ships to 
help Amyrtaeus in Egypt. 


Siege of Citium in Cyprus by 
Cimon: cf. 11. 188. His 
death. Athenian victory at 
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the Cyprian Salamis. Alleged 
treaty (‘‘ of Callias”) between 
Athens and Persia, 11. 156. 

Alcibiades born ? 
83. Philiscus 448 | Cratinus comicus flor. 

2. Timarchides} 447 Death of Themistocles.—Athe- 
nians under Tolmides defeat- 
ed by Boeotians at Coroneia. 
Athenians evacuate Boeotia : 
their dpx) begins to break 
up. 

3. Callimachus|. 446 . 

4. Lysimachi- | 445 | Ictinus and Callicrates, ar- | Euboea and Megara revolt from 

des chitects, flor. Athens. Lacedaemonians un- 
der Pleistoanax invade Attica. 
Thirty Years’ Truce between 
Athens and Sparta: Andoci- 
des, grandfather of the orator, 
an envoy, I. 130. 
84. Praxiteles | 444 | Date for birth of Lysias 
; placed between this year 
and 436 by C. F. Her- 
mann and Blass, 1. 142 
(cf. 459 B.c.). 
Pheidias aet. 44 has super- 
intendence of the public 
art-works of Athens. 
2. Lysanias 443 | Death of Pindar aet. 79. Foundation of Thurii (1, 141), 
Herod. aet. 43 goes to| by Athenian colonists, on the 
Thurii: lLysias either| site of Sybaris. 
now or later. Thucydides, son of Melesias, 
ostracised : aristocratic party 
broken up. 
3- Diphilus 442 | Euripides aet. 49 gains, for 
the first time, the first 
prize in tragedy. 
4. Timocles 441 
85. Myrochides | 440 | Andocides born, I. 70. Revolt of Samos from Athens : 
Decree to put downComedy} Andocides avus and Sopho- 
(Wigitua Too ph Kwuy- cles command with Pericles 
det). against Samos, I. 71. Samos 
Sophocles ’Avrvyévn (in the | surrenders in 9th month. 
year of his crpar7yia). Appeal of Samians to Lace- 
daemonians: congress at 
Sparta: Corinthians insist 
on the principle of non-inter- 
ference with an autonomous 
city. 
2. Glaucines 439 
3. Theodorus | 438 | Parthenon completed and 
dedicated: Pheidias aet. 
50. — Euripides *AAxy- 
OTIS. 

4. Euthymenes| 437 | Pheidias goes to Elis. 

Decree against Comedy re- | 
pealed. . 
86. Lysimachus| 436 | Isocrates born, II. 2. 








The Zeus at Olympia com- 
pleted by Pheidias. 





The people of Epidamnus apply 
to their metropolis Coreyra : 
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2. Antilochides 


Chares 
Apseudes 


$Y 


87. Pythodorus 


2. Euthyde- 
mus 


3. Apollodorus 


4. Epameinon 


88. Diotimus 


2. Eucleides 


3. Euthynus 





435 


434 
433 


432 


431 


430 


429 


428 


427 


426 





Propylaea of Athens be- 
gun. 

Phrynichus comicus begins 
to write. 


Pheidias and Aspasia pro- 
secuted doeBelas: Phei- 
dias dies in prison— 
Anaxagoras also prose- 
cuted: he withdraws to 
Lampsacus, 


Pericles speaks the émurd- 
gos of those who had 
fallen in the first year of 
the war. 

Euripides Mjdea, 

Xenophon born. 


Polycleitus, sculptor, flor. 


Damon, musician, flor,—11. 
143. 

Plato born (May).—Death 
of Pericles (autumn). 

Eupolis writes Comedy. 


Gorgias visits Athens as 
chief envoy of Leontini, I. 
exxiii. Tisiasaccompanies 
him, acc. toPaus. Aristo- 
phanes begins to satirise 
the New Culture in his 
Aatrade?s—a contrast be- 
tween the old school and 
the new. 


Aristophanes BaSvAdvio— 





help is refused, and they 
apply to Corinth. 

Corinthian army admitted into 
Epidamnus: sea- fight be- 
tween Corinthians and Cor- 
cyraeans : Epidamnus capitu- 
lates to Corcyraeans, 


Embassies to Athens from 
Corcyra and from Corinth : 
Athens makes a _ defensive 
alliance with Corceyra: 10 
Athenian ships sent to Cor- 
cyra under Lacedaemonius 
son of Cimon. 

Corcyraeans, supported by Athe- 
nians, defeated in a sea-fight 
by Corinthians (spring).— 
Athenians blockade Pydna 
and Potidaea.—Congress at 
Sparta (autumn): a large 
majority of the allies vote for 
war with Athens. © 

Peloponnesian demands reject- 
ed by Athens.—Beginning of 
Peloponnesian War.—Theban 
attempt on Plataea. — First 
invasion of Attica under 
Archidamus.—Brasidas, now 
first heard of, rescues Methone 
from Athenians. 

Year 2 of War.—Second inva- 
sion of Attica,—Plague at 
Athens. —Pericles unpopular : 
he is fined, but re-elected 
strategus, 

Year 3 of War.—Potidaea sur- 
renders on conditions (ef. 
332 3B.c.)—Phormion, com- 
manding Athenian fleet, gains 
two victories in Corinthian 


gulf. 
Year 4 of War.—Lesbos, ex- 
cept Methymna, revolts: 


Athenians besiege Mytilene. 
—Third invasion of Attica, 
led by Cleomenes. 

Year 5 of War.—Plataea de- 
stroyed by Sparta, 11. 175.— 
Fourth invasion of Attica, 
led by Cleomenes.—Mytilene 
taken by Athenians, I. 55: 
massacre proposed by Cleon 
and averted by Diodotus.— 
Strife at Corcyra between 
oligarchs and demos (sum- 
mer). Athens sends help to 
Leontini. 

Year 6 of War. — Athenians 
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a plea for the allies| purify Delos and restore the 
against Cleon, ete. Panionic festival, to be held 
. . there every 4 years. 
4. Stratocles | 425 | Aristophanes ’Ayapvets. Year 7 of War.—Corcyraean 


89. Isarchus 


2. Ameinias 


3. Alcaeus 


4. Aristion 


90. Astyphilus 





424 


423 


422 


421 


420 





Zeuxis, painter, flor. 


Aristophanes ‘Im7eis. 


Thucydides, the historian, 
is banished, or withdraws 
from Athens, in conse- 
quence of his failure to 
save Amphipolis (Janu- 
ary ?). Returns to Athens 
in 403. 

Aristophanes Ne@éXau (1st 
edit. ) 

Aristophanes 2ijxes. 


Eupolis in his Kédakes 
brings in Protagoras as 
then living at Athens. 


Isaeus born II. 264. 
Plato comicus flor. 





demos, helped by Eurymedon 
and Athenians, storm Istone: 
massacre of: oligarchs. —Fifth 
invasion of Attica led by Agis 
II. — Demosthenes occupies 
Pylos. Spartan hoplites block- 
aded in Sphacteria: Cleon 
takes the island, and brings 
Spartan prisoners to Athens. 
—Death of Artaxerxes I. (465 
B.c.—See next year.) 

Year 8 of War.—Defeat of 
Athenians by Thebans at 
Delium.—Brasidas in Thrace: 
he gains Acanthus, Amphi- 
polis, Stageirus, Torone. — 
Congress of. Sicilian Greeks 
at Gela: Hermocrates de- 
nounces Athenian aggression. 
Accession of Dareius II. 
(No@os—405 B.c.) after a con- 
test. 

Year 9 of War.—-Brasidas in 
Thrace: Scione and Mende 
revolt from Athens.—Truce 
for a year. 


Year 10 of War.—Torone re- 
covered by Cleon. Battle of 
Amphipolis : Cleon and Brasi- 
das killed.—Number of Athe- 
nian males above the age of 
20 was at this time about 
20,000: total civic popula- 
tion (excluding péroxo and 
slaves) about 82,000: average 
attendance in Ecclesia, about 
5000. 

Year 11 of War.—Peace ‘“‘ of 
Nicias,” for 50 years, nomi- 
nally valid down to 414, but 
not accepted by Boeotians, 
Corinthians or Megarians. 

Year 12 of War.—Separate 
treaty of Sparta with (1) 
Boeotians, (2) Argives.—Alci- 
biades contrives to alienate 

~ the Argives from Sparta: de- 
fensive alliance between 
Athens, Argos, Elis and 
Mantineia. 
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2. Archias 


3. Antiphon 


4. Euphemus 





: 91. Arimnestus 
2. Chabrias 


_-3._:- Peisander 


4. Cleocritus 





419 


418 


417 


416 


415 


414 


413 





Antiphon or. 5 mepl rod 
“Hpwdou Pévov, 1. 58. 


Agathon tragicus flor. 


Andocides banished, under 
the decree of Isotimides, 
I. 74. 

Fictitious date of [Andoc. ] 
or. 4 xara ’ANxiBiddou, 
I. 131. : 

Socrates flor., ae. 53: 
Plato is now 14: Alci- 
biades circ. 34, Xenophon 
circ, 16.—Euripides Tpw- 
des. 


Aristophanes” Opvides. 





Year 13 of War.—Alcibiades 
otparnyos: he makes a pro- 
gress through Achaia.—Inva- 
sion of Epidaurus by Argives. 

Year 14 of War.—Spartans in- 
vade Argos. Argives, with 
Alcibiades, attack Orchome- 
nus: Spartans come to the 
defence of Tegea. Battle of 
Mantineia (cf. 362 B.c.) : Com- 
plete victory of Spartans over 
Argives and Athenians. Oli- 
garchical conspiracy of the 
Thousand at Argos. 

Year 15 of War.—Rising of Ar- 
give demos against oligarchs. 
—Athenian expedition to get 
back Amphipolis: Perdiccas 
of Macedon breaks faith, and 
the plan fails. —Ostracism of 
Hyperbolus, 1.131—the tenth, 
and last, recorded exercise of 
ostracism since its institution 
by Cleisthenes about 509 B.c. 
(Cf. 1. 134.) 

Year 16 of War.—Athenians 
take Melos, 11. 154. 

Victories of Alcibiades at Olym- 
pia? 1. 228.—Embassy to 
Athens from Egesta, asking 
help against Selinus. Athe- 
nian envoys sent to Egesta. 

Year 17 of War.—Envoys return 
from Egesta: Sicilian Expe- 
dition voted. — Mutilation of 
the Hermae, just as fleet is 
going to sail for Sicily (May), 
1. 71—(Athenian ambitions 
in 415: 1 187.) — Alci- 
biades accused of profaning 
Mysteries. — Expedition sails 
Jor Sicily under Nicias, Lama- 
chus and Alcibiades. — Ex- 
citement caused at Athens by 
disclosures of Diocleides and 
Andocides. Alcibiades con- 
demned to death in his ab- 
sence. Nicias misses his 
chance of investing Syracuse. 

Year 18 of War.—Second cam- 
paign in Sicily. Lamachus 
killed. Gylippus enters Syra- 
cuse. Nicias writes to Athens 
for help. 

Year 19 of War.—Deceleia in 
Attica fortified by Lacedae- 
monians, 11. 188, who ravage 
Attica. Formal end to the 
truce of 421. Beginning of 
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the second chapter of the 
War, called the AexeXerkés or 
"Idvios médeuos (—404 B.C. )— 
Third campaign in Sicily. 
Sea-fight at Syracuse: Athe- 

: nian fleet destroyed. Death of 
Nicias and of Demosthenes. 

Death of Perdiccas, King of 

Macedon (454 B.c.—) ; acces- 

sion of Archelaus (—399 B.c.) 

92. Callias 412 | Antiphon or. 6 epi rot |Year 20 of War. — Revolt of 
xopeuvrov ? I. 61.—Lysias| Lesbos from Athens, 1. 58. 
and his brother Polem- Revolt of Euboea, 1. 265. 
archus, driven from} Revolt of Chios, 11.158. Pe- 
Thurii, come to Athens. daritus commands there for 
—Euripides ‘Edévy, ’Av-| Sparta, 1. 198. Revolt of 
Spouéda. Callimachus,|} Miletus. Oropus seized by 
sculptor, flor. Boeotians, 11. 178. Athe- 

nians lose a sea-fight off 
Cnidus, 11. 351. — Samian 
demos, true to Athens, rises 
against the oligarchs. Athe- 
nian fleet musters at Samos: 
Spartan Astyochus defeats 
Charminus. Alcibiades takes 
refuge from Spartans with 
Tissaphernes: his overtures 
to the Athenian leaders. 

2. Theopom- | 411 | First return of Andocides | Year 21 of War.—Government 

pus to Athens, 1. 78. Anti-| of the Four Hundred, 1. 7: 
phon dies, % 13. Xeno-} (March — June.) — Erato- 
phon begins his‘"E\Anvixd | _ sthenes (Lys. or. 12) active at 
with the manceuvres at| the Hellespont for the oli- 
the Hellespont just after| garchs: 1. 261. — Athenian 
the battle of Cynossema:| victory at Cynossema.—Eva- 
cf. 362 B.c. goras begins to reign ? 11. 106. 

Aristophanes Avow.rpdrn, 
- Becuopopidfoveat. 

3.. Glaucippus | 410 | Second return of Andoci- | Year 22 of War.—Thrasyllus 
des to Athens: or. 2. commands on coast of Asia 
rept THs EavTod kaddou, I. Minor, 1. 294.—Second form 
107.—Dramatic date of| of the Trierarchy_ brought 
Plato Patdpos? 11. 3.—]| in —ourtpinpapxia: ef. 357, 
History of Thucydides; 340 3.c.—Athenians attack 
breaks off after the battle | and recover Cyzicus: death 
of Cyzicus. of Spartan admiral Minda- 

rus. — Cleophon énuaywyds : 
Athens rejects Spartan offers 
of peace. 

4. Diocles 409 | Sophocles BiroxrArns. Year 23 of War, — Athenian 
campaign under Thrasyllus 
in Lydia. — Messenians in 
Pylus surrender to Sparta. — 

_| | Megara recovers Nisaea. 
93. Euctemon | 408 | Euripides ’Opéorns. Aris- | Year 24 of War. —Alcibiades 








tophanes IIodros (1st 
edit.: cf. 388 B.c.) 





recovers Selymbria and By- 
zantium for Athens.—Troops 
under Thrasyllus defeated at 
Ephesus, 1. 294. 


—— 








3. Callias 





94. Pythodorus 


2. Bucleides 


3. Micon 





406 


405 


404 


403 


402 





orpdrov ? 1, 211. 


Death of Euripides. 


Death of Sophocles. 

Aristophanes Bdrpaxoe. 

Dramatic date of Plato 
Topyias. 


Polemarchus, brother of 
Lysias, put to death by 
the Thirty (May); Lysias 
escapes to Megara, I. 148: 
ef. 263.—Isocrates leaves 
Athens for Chios, 11. 6. 


Proposal to give Lysias the 
citizenship defeated by 
Archinus, I. 149. Lysias 
or. 12 xara ’Eparoaéé- 
vous, I. 256.—Lysias or. 
34 epi rod uh Katadtoa 
Ti TodTelav, I. 206. 

Isocrates returns to Athens, 
11. 6. Isocrates or, 21 
mpos Ev@vvovr, 11. 221. 


Third and final return of 
Andocides to Athens. 
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2. Antigenes | 407 | Lysias or. 20 dmép Iodv- | Year 25 of War.— Alcibiades 


returns to Athens, is chosen 
orparnyés and leads the pro- 
cession to Eleusis, — Antio- 
chus, the pilot of Alcibiades, 
defeated by Lysander off 
Notion. Alcibiades plunders 
Cyme. He is deposed from 
his orparnyia : ten new Gene- 
rals are chosen. 

Year 26 of War.—Dionysius I. 
becomes tyrant of Syracuse, 
11. 170.—Callicratidas (suc- 
cessor of Lysander) storms 
Methymna and _ blockades 
Conon in Mytilene. Com- 
plete victory of Athenians at 
Arginusae: death of Calli- 
cratidas.—Theramenes accuses 
the Generals: six are put to 
death, Socrates protesting. 

Year 27 of War.— Battle of 
Aegospotami (late autumn). 
The Areiopagus takes measures 
for public safety, 1. 212. 
Conon escapes to Evagoras. 
Death of Darieus II. (424 
B.cC.—): Artaxerxes II. (Mv7- 
pwv—359 B.C.) succeeds him. 

Theramenes brings the terms of 
peace from Sparta. Agoratus 
informs, I. 265. Athens sur- 
renders to Lysander. Critias 
and Eratosthenes are among 
the fiveépopo,and then among 
the Thirty, 1. 261. Tyranny 
of the Thirty begins (April). 
Thrasybulus advances from 
Phyle to Peiraeus. The 
Thirty deposed in 8th month 
(Dec.). Theramenes put to 
death in autumn, II. 6.— 
Death of Alcibiades aet. cire. 


45, 

Thrasybulus and the exiles in the 
Peiraeus are at war with the 
Ten; but are in possession 
of Athens before the end of 
July.— Democracy formally 
restored in September.—Law 
of Aristophon, I. 329.— 
Knights who had served under 
the Thirty are required to re- 
fund their xardoracts, I. 242. 
—Expedition from Athens to 
Eleusis, to dislodge the Thirty, 
I. 247. 
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Lysias or. 21 dwpodoxias 
amoNoyla, I. 214. 
Lysias or. 24 dmép Tot 
aduvdrou? 1. 249. 
Isocrates or. 18 pds Kad- 
Nluaxov, II. 233. 
4. Xenaentus | 401 | Lysias or. 25 dijuov xara- | Expedition of Cyrus the younger, 
NUcews atroNoyla, I. 245. 11.159,171. Battle of Cynaxa 
Sophocles Oidéaovs ért Ko-| and death of Cyrus (autumn), 
Awv@: brought out by| —Retreat of the Greeks: they 
Sophocles nepos. reach Armenia in the winter. 
—War between Lacedaemon 
and Elis. 
95. Laches 400 | Parrhasius, painter, flor. Campaign of Thimbron in Asia 
Minor, 11. 159. 

The Greeks in their retreat 
reach Cotyora on the Euxine 
eight months after battle of 
Cynaxa. 

2. Aristocrates| 399 | Andocides or. 1 epi rév | Proceedings before the Areiopa- 
pvornptwy, I. 112.—Death gus against men formerly of 
of Socrates, 1. 150.— the XXX., 1. 292. 
Lysias or. 30 xara Nixo- | Dercyllidas supersedes Thim- 
paxou, I. 218.—[Lys.] or. bron in Asia Minor, 11. 159. 
6 xara ’“Avdoxldou, I. 277. —Death of Archelaus of Mace- 
—Plato withdraws to don (413 B.c.—); his son 
Megara. — Lys. or. 18] Orestes succeeds, but is dis- 
kara ’A-vyopdrou, I. 265, possessed (396 B.C.) by his 
guardian Aeropus. See 394. 
3. Ithycles 398 | Ctesias brought his Iepovxd | Second campaign of Dercyllidas 
to this year in Asia Minor. 
4. Suniades 397 | Lysias or. 17 wept Sywociwy | Third campaign of Dercyllidas 
xpnudrwv [better mepi| in Asia Minor: he is about 
Tov ’Epdrwvos xpnudruv |, to invade Caria when he 
I, 296. meets the satraps and makes 
Isocrates or. 17 mepl rod| an armistice with Tissapher- 
fevyous, II. 228. nes. 
96. Phormion | 396 Beginning of 6 rept “Pédov méXe- 
pos between Persia and Sparta 
(—394 B.c.), 11. 159. First 
campaign of Agesilaus in Asia 
Minor, 11. 160. 
2. Diophantus | 395 | Lysias or. 18 epi Snuedcews | Athenian expedition to relieve 
T&v Tod Nixlov ddeA@od, I. Haliartus, 1. 242. Alcibiades 
223. the younger takes part, I. 253, 
Plato aef. 34 returns to} and Lysander is killed. — 
Athens. His Topyias} Second campaign of Agesilaus. 
written between this year 
and 389. 
Lysias or. 7 wepl tod onxod ? 
I. 284, 
3. Eubulides | 394 | [Lysias] or. 9 wtmép rod| Beginning of Corinthian War 








oTpaTwwrov, I. 227, 

Isocrates or. 20 xara Aoxl- 
Tov, Il. 215. —(or 393) 
or. 19 Alywyrikés, II. 
218: or. 17 Tpazegirixés, 
II. 228. 





(—390 B.c.), 11. 159. Naval 
campaigns of Conon (Lys. or. 
19), 1.230.—Battle of Corinth. 
Agesilaus in Boeotia(autumn), 
I. 242. Battle of Cnidus, ii. 
159.— Dionysius I. hard 
pressed by Carthaginians, ii. 
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4. Demostratus 


; 
; 
s 
. 





97. Philocles 


2. Nicoteles 


a 


3. Demostra- 
tus 


4. Antipater 


98. Pyrrhion 


2. Theodotus 
3. Mystichides 


4. Dexitheus 





393 


392 


391 


390 


389 


388 


387 


386 


385 





Lysias or. 3 kara Zluwvos, 
I. 272. 

Polycrates xarnyopla Xw- 
Kpdrous, II. 90. 

(—391) Isaeus the pupil of 
Isocrates, 11. 266. 

Lysias or. 16 brép Mavtt- 
déov? 1. 240. 

Isocrates begins to teach. 
First period of his School, 
392-378 B.C.: IL 9.— 
Aristophanes ’ExxAnoud- 
fovea. 

(—390 B.c.) Isocrates or. 
11 Bovorpis, 11. 91: or. 
13 xara cogioray, 11. 124. 

Andocides or. 1 epi rijs 
mpos Aaxedarnovlous elpjvns 
(spring), I. 125.—Isocra- 
tes visits Gorgias in Thes- 
saly, 11. 5. 

Isaeus or. 5 mept rod Ac- 
Kavoryévous KAHpov, II. 349, 

Scopas, sculptor, and Theo- 
Spl bas last poet of Old 

omedy, flor. 

Lysias or. 28 kara *Epyo- 
kAéous, I. 215. 

Lysias or. 27 xara ’Em- 
Kpdrous ? I, 217. 

Lysias or. 29 kara Pidoxpa- 
Tous, I. 235. 

Aeschines born. Plato aet. 
40 first visits Sicily. His 
Tlo\irela was begun be- 
fore this year. 


-Lysias or. 33 ’Odvpmiaxds, 


I. 199. 

Aristophanes II\odros—se- 
cond (the extant) edition, 
marking the transition to 
Middle Comedy; cf. 408 
B.C. F 

Polycrates eminent as a 
teacher of Rhetoric, 11. 91. 

Lysias or. 19 wept r&v ’Apio- 
Topavous xpnuatuv, I. 230, 


Lysias or. 22 kara Tay otTO- 
Twrav ? I, 221. 

Plato aet. 43 begins to teach 
in the Academy ? 





198.—Amyntas II. of Mace- 
don begins to reign, 11. 156. 
Long Walls of Athens restored 
by Conon, 1. 82. 
Lechaeum, western 
Corinth, taken by 
monians, II. 352. 


ort of 
acedae- 


Plenipotentiaries sent by Athens 
to treat for peace at Sparta, 1. 
82 (winter 391-390). 

Thrasybulus the Steirian re- 
ceives Amadocus I. and 
Seuthes into the alliance of 
Athens, 11. 166: descends the 
coast of Asia Minor, 11. 346. 


Death of Thrasybulus the Stei- 
rian, I. 241. Athenian ex- 
pedition to aid Evagoras, 1. 
231.—Conquests of Dionysius 
I. in Sicily and Magna Grae- 
cia, 11. 161 (389-387 B.c.). 


388-387 B.c., Diotimus com- 
mands in Hellespont, 1. 232. 
Dionysius I. of Syracuse sends 
an embassy to Olympia: I. 

152. 


Eight triremes under Thrasybu- 
lus the Collytean taken by An- 
talcidas, near Abydus, I. 238. 
—Peace of Antalcidas, 11. 149. 

Plataea rebuilt by Sparta as a 
stronghold against Thebes, II. 
175. 


Mantineia destroyed by Lace- 
daemonians, 11. 150.—Begin- 
ning of war between Evagoras 
and Artaxerxes II., 1. 157. 
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99. Diotrephes | 384 | (—583B.c.) Lys. or. 10 kara 


2. Phanostra- 
tus 


3. Evandrus 


4. Demophilus 


100. Pytheas 
2. Nicon 


3. Nausinicus 


4. Callias 


101. Charisan- 
drus 
2. Hippoda- 
mus 


3. Socratides 


4. Asteius 





383 


382 


381 


380 
379 


378 


377 


376 


375 


374 


373 





Ocouvyjorov, I. 289. 
Demosthenes born (Schi- 
fer). 
Aristotle born: Plato aet. 
45. 


Lysias or. 26 xara Evdv- 
dpou, I. 237. 


(—380 B.c.) Lysias frag. 
exx. f. (Sauppe) brép Be- 
pevixov, I. 308. 

Lysias (I. 152). 


Gorgias and Aristophanes 
die about this time. 

(—876 B.c.) Isocrates com- 
panion and secretary of 
Timotheus, 11. 9. 

These orators flourish :— 
Callistratus, Leodamas, 
Thrasybulus, and .Cepha- 
lus of Collytus, 11. 372. 


(—3718.c.) Isaeus or. 10 rept 
Tod “Apiordpxov KArpou, 
II. 333. 


—351, Second period of the 
school of Isocrates, 11. 
10. 

Death of Antisthenes, 11. 
99. 

Isaeus or. 8 epi rod Kipw- 
vos KAnpou ? II. 327. 

Ararés (son of Aristophanes) 
and kEubulus, earliest 
poets of Middle Comedy. 

Isocrates or. 2 mpos Nixo- 
kAéa, II. 83. 


Isocrates or. 14 II\araixéds, 
11. 175. 





Olynthus besieged by Lacedae- 
monians, 11. 148.—Beginning 
of Olynthian War (—379), 
II, 156. Cotys becomes King 
of Thracian Odrysae. Iphi- 
crates goes against him with 
Athenian force: then makes 
peace with him, 11. 338. 

The Cadmeia seized by Lace- 
daemonians, 11. 150.—Philip 
of Macedon, son of Amyntas 
II., born: cf. 359 B.C. 


Phlius besieged by Lacedaemo- 
nians, II. 148. 

End of Olynthian War, 1. 
156. ‘ 

Athens at the head of a new 
Naval Confederacy, 11. 9.— 
Financial reform: establish- 
ment of the 20 cuumopiac for 
payment of war-tax, I. 29. 

OnBaikds wédreuos (II. 331) begins 
(—371 B.c.). Invasions of 
Boeotia by Agesilaus and 
Cleombrotus, 11. 175. 

Agesilaus invades Boeotia.— 
Thebes begins to reorganise 
the Boeotian Confederacy, 11. 

+ 175: 

End of war (385—) between 
Evagoras and Artaxerxes II., 
11. 156. Cleombrotus invades 
Boeotia. 


Timotheus sails round Pelopon- 
nesus: Corcyra and other 
cities of the Ionian Sea join 
the Athenian League. 


—370 B.c., Jason of Pherae 
tagos of Thessaly, 1. 18. 
Death of Evagoras king of 
the Cyprian Salamis, 11. 103. 
Congress at Sparta. Peace 
between Athens and Sparta, 
11. 177: Thebes excluded 
from it, 7b. 180. 

Plataea destroyed. Walls of 
Thespiae razed by Thebans, 
1. 177-8. At this time 
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Archons. 


B.C. 





102. Alcisthe- 
nes 


2. Phrasiclei- 
des 


3. Dysnicetus 


4, Lysistratus 


103. Nausigenes 


2. Polyzelus” 


3. Cephiso- 
dorus 





372 


371 


370 


369 


368 


367 


366 





\ 


Isocrates or. 1 mpds An- 
bévixov? 1. 80: or. 3 
NexoxAjjs 7) Kimpros, 11. 86. 


Isocrates or. 10 ‘Edéns 
éyxw@uov, II. 96, 


Isaeus or. 9 mepl tod ’Aorv- 
girov KAjpov, I. 330. 


Isocrates Epist. 1. Avovvoiy, 
II. 239. 


Dionysius I. gains tragic 
prize with Avrpa” Exropos. 

Plato aet. 62 visits Sicily 
for second time. 

Aristotle aet. 17 comes to 
Athens, where he lives 
till Plato’s death in 347. 


Isocrates or. 6 ’Apxidapos, 


11. 193. 

Demosthenes comes of age: 
his studies with Isaeus 
probably begin, 11. 268. 





Oropus belonged to Athens, 
178: cf. 412 B.c.—Timotheus 
deposed from his orparnyia 
and accused by Iphicrates 
and Callistratus.—Iphicrates, 
Chabrias, Callistratus chosen 
Generals. 


Battle of Leuctra, July 6, 11. 
195. 

General Peace (excluding the 
Thebans) concluded at Sparta 
(‘* Peace of Callias”’), June 16, 
11. 138. —Jason of Pherae 
enters Greece as mediator. 

Jason assassinated, 11.18. First 
march of Epameinondas into 
Peloponnesus : invasion of 
Laconia: foundation of Me- 
galopolis and of the new 
Messene, 11. 193. 

Second march of Epameinon- 
das into Peloponnesus. First 
expedition sent by Dionysius 
I. of Syracuse to help the 
Corinthians and Spartans: 
Athens also forms friendly 
relations with him.— Death 
of Amyntas II. of Macedon: 
accession of his eldest son 
Alexander II. (brother of 
Philip). 

Second expedition sent by Dio- 
nysius I. 

Pelopidas imprisoned by Alex- 
ander of Pherae: released by 
Epameinondas.—Philip (qet. 
14) sent by Ptolemaeus as 
a hostage to Thebes: lives 
there till 365 B.c.— Alex- 
ander II. of Macedon put to 
death by usurper Ptolemaeus 
(—365 B.C.) 

Death of Dionysius I. of Syra- 
cuse, II, 18. His son Diony- 
sius II. succeeds him. 

Third march of Epameinondas 
into Peloponnesus. — Timo- 
theus again in command of 
Athenian fleet. 

Sparta refuses to recognise 
Messene. Corinth, Epidau- 
rus and Phlius make peace 
for themselves with Thebes, 
Ir. 194. 

Oropus revolts from Athens and 
is occupied by the Thebans. 
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4, Chion 


104. Timocrates 


2. Charicleides 


3. Molon 


4. Nicophemus 


105. Callimedes 


2. Eucharistus 





365 


364 


363 


362 


361 


360 


359 





Isocrates or. 9 Hvaydpas ? 
Ir. 103. 


(—363 B.c.) Isaeus or. 6 zrepl 
To0 PidoxTHmovos KAHpov, 
Il. 343. 


Demosthenes or. 27 xara 
"ApéBov a’, or 28 xara 
"ApéBou 6’, 11. 302. 

Demosthenes or. 30 pds 
’Ov7jropa a’, or 31 pods 
*Ovyropa B’, 11. 302. 

Plato’s third visit to Sicily. 

Xenophon closes his ‘E)- 
Anvixd (411 B.c.—) at the 
battle of Mantineia. 


Demosthenes or. 41, pds 
Lrovdlay, or-55 pds Ka)- 
NuxrAéa, II. 302. 

Deinarchus born. 


(—353 B.c.) Isaeus or. 1 zrepi 
Tov KXewvtuou KANpou, II. 
319. 

Hypereides car’ Av’rox)éous, 
II. 381. 

Praxiteles, sculptor, flor. 

Isaeus or. 11 epi Tod ‘Ayviov 
kAjpou, II. 355. 

Demosthenes trierarch. 

Isocrates Epist. Vi. rots ’Id- 
covos maiciv, II. 242. 





Callistratus and Chabrias im- 
peached for the Oropus affair 
by Leodamas, Philostratus 
Kodwvéus, and (?) Hegesip- 
pus :—acquitted. 

Timotheus reduces Samos 
(where xAnpodxo are estab- 
lished), Sestos and Crithote. 
—Perdiccas III. (second son 
of Amyntas II. and brother 
of Philip) King of Macedon 
(—359 B.C.) 


“Timotheus succeeds to the com- 


mand of Iphicrates in Thrace: 
takes Methone, Pydna, Poti- 
daea, Torone. . 

Expedition of Pelopidas into 

hessaly : his death. 

Campaign of Timotheus aigahat 
Cotys and Byzantines: his 
return to Athens. 

Fourth and last march of Epa- 
meinondas into Peloponnesus. 
Battle of Mantineia (July 3) ; 
death of Epameinondas. 
General peace, excluding 
Sparta. — Autocles Athenian 
commander at the Helles- 
pont. 

Archidamus III. succeeds his 
father Agesilaus as a king of 
Sparta, mu. 18,—Callistratus 
flies from Athens to Thasos: 
Thasians recolonise Datos, 
11. 185.  Aristophon dnya- 
youryds. 

War between Artaxerxes IT. and 
his satrap Orontes: Athens 
supports the latter, 11. 185. 


Death of Artaxerxes IJ. Mv7- 
pwv, 405 B.c.—Accession of 
Artaxerxes III. (*Qy0s—337 
B.c.)—Perdiccas III. of Ma- 
cedon killed in battle with Il- 
lyrians: contest for throne : 
accession of Philip (—336B.c.) 
—Alexander of Pherae mur- 
dered by his wife Thebe’s half- 
brothers, Tisiphonus, Peitho- 

- laus and Lycophron, 11. 242. 

Cotys, king of Thracian Odry- 
sae, murdered: his son Cer- 
sobleptes prevails, in a con- 
test for the succession, over 
Berisades and Amadocus IL., 
Ir. 184. 
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Isaeus frag. xvi (Sauppe) 
brép Hiudadous, 11. 367. 
Demosthenes or. 54 xara 

Kévewvos ? 11. 302. 
Isocrates Hpist. 1x ’Apx- 
Ody, II. 244 
Alexis writes Comedy. 
Isocrates or. 8 repli ris eipi- 
vans (or cuxmmaxexds): or. 7 
"Apeomayirixds, 11. 202. 
Demosthenes or. 22 xara 
*Avdporiwvos, II. 303. 
Aristotle may have taught 
Rhetoric as early as this 


Death of Xenophon ? 
Isaeus or. 2 epi rod Meve- 
kNéous KAjpou, II. 336. 
Dem. or. 14 mepl rev cup- 

fopi@y, 11. 302, 373, or. 


Isocrates or. 15 mepi rijs 
avTiodcews, 11. 131. 


odwpou KAHpov, II. 325. 


Demosthenes or. 16 drép 
Meyadorodir@yv, or. 24 
kata Tioxpdrovs, or. 23 
Kara’ Apirroxparous, or. 36 
brép Populwvos, 11. 302. 

Theodectes tragicus flor. 


‘| .Theopompus, historian, - 


Demosthenes or. 4 xara di- 
Marov a’, 11. 303: or. 15 





bréprijs Podiwy édevOeplas. 


: . ioe tag 
3. Cephisodo- | 358 
tus 
4. Agathocles | 357 
106. Elpines 356 
2. Callistratus | 355 
x 
ear. 
3. Diotimus 354 
4. Eudemus 353 
107. Aristode- 352 
mus 
flor. 
2. Thessalus 351 
VOL. I 


. a nnn : ~ aa oe 6 
. “ea 
; 


20 mpds Aerrivyy, 11. 303. 


Isaeus or. 7 epi rod ’Azrod- 


Chios, Cos, Rhodes, Byzantium 
revolt from Athens. Social 
War begins (—355 B.c.), I. 
182. Philip takes Amphipo- 
lis, 11. 184. Treaty between 
Chares and _ Cersobleptes : 
Thracian Chersonese (except 
Cardia) ceded to Athens, ib. 

Third form of the Trierarchy 
brought in by the cuvppopla 
of Periander : cf. 410 B.o. 

Philip victor at Olympia: takes 
and destroys Potidaea: founds 
Philippi. Alexander the Great 
born. Chares defeats a Per- 
sian force, 11. 206. 


Social War ends (midsummer), 
11. 182.—Phocian (or Sacred) 
War begins (—346 B.c.).— 
Oligarchies set up at Corcyra, 
Chios, Mytilene, ete., 11. 249. 


Eubulus becomes financial 
minister of Athens (raulas 
THs Kow Hs mpocddov), 11. 25: ef. 
338 B.c.—Timotheus brought 
to trial: dies at Chalcis.— 
Callistratus returns to Athens 
(cf. 361 B.c.) :—his death, 11. 
185.—The Generals Iphicrates, 
Menestheus and Timotheus 
arraigned by Aristophon and 
Chares. 

Philip marches along the Thra- 
cian coasts, and takes Abdera 
and Maroneia.—Philip takes 
Methone: is defeated in 
Thessaly by Onomarchus. 

Philip re-enters Thessaly: de- 
feats Phocians under Ono- 
marchus (who is killed), and 
advances to Thermopylae : 
finds it held by Athenians, 
and retires. He marches to 
Heraeon on Propontis: dic- 
tates peace to Cersobleptes, 
makes alliance with Cardia, 
Perinthus and Byzantium.— 
He frees Pherae from the 
Tyranny, I. 242. 

Death of Mausélus. Artemisia 

roposes a contest of oratory: 





heopompus the historian 


d 
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gains the prize, 11. 11. Idri- 
eus, brother of Mausélus, sue- 
ceeds Artemisia as dynast of 
Caria, 11. 171.—Philipmarches 
ene the Molossian Aryb- 

as. 3 

3. Apollodorus | 350 | (—338.) Third period of the | Euboeans ally themselves with 

school of Isocrates, 11. 11. Athens. Phocion leads Athe- 
nians to support Plutarchus 
Demosthenes or. 39 mpds| of Eretria: battle of Tamy- 
Bowwrév mepl rod évéuaros, | nae.—Apollodorus tried and 
II. 302. condemned for proposing to 
Isocrates ZHpist. VIII tots| apply the Oewpixdy to the war. 
Murwnvalwy dpxovow, I. —First help sent by Athens 
249. to Olynthus. 
Death of Isaeus? 11. 271. 

4. Callimachus| 349 | Demosthenes or. 26 xara) Philip makes war on Olynthus 
Mediov, or. 1 ’O\vvGia-| and the Chalcidic towns. 
kos ad, or. 2 ’OAuv@axds| Alliance between Olynthians 
B’. and Athens.—Second Athe- 

nian expedition, under Chares, 
to help them. 
108. Theophilus} 348 | Demosthenes or. 3 ’Odvr- | Philip besieges Olynthus—third 
Oakes ’. Athenian expedition, under 
Chares, to help it :—Philip 
takes Olynthus: destroys it 
and the 32 Chalcidic towns 
of its Confederacy. 

2. Themistocles| 347 | [Dem.] or. 40 zpis Bowrdv | Philip renews war with Cerso- 
mepl mpo.xds. bleptes (cf. 352)—which he 

Death of Plato aet. 82. ends in 346 by dictating a 

Aristotle leaves Athensand | peace. Athenian troops un- 

goes to Hermeias of Atar-| der Chares sent to Thrace.— 

neus. Mytilene returns into alliance 
with Athens. 

3. Archias 346 | Isocrates or. 5 idrzos | Envoys (Philocrates, Aeschines, 
(April), 11. 165. Demosthenes, etc.) sent by 

Demosthenes or. 5 zepi ei-| Athens to Philip. — Philip 
phvns (August). goes to Thracian War.—Anti- 
pater and Parmenion nego- 
tiate with Athenian envoys. 
— Peace ‘‘of Philocrates” 
ratified on part of Athens 
and allies (April).—Second 
Athenian embassy to await 
Philip at Pella: he returns 
and takes the envoys to 
Pherae: ratifies peace there 
(end of June).—Philip occu- 
- pies Phocis: end of Phocian 
War. 

Philip becomes a member of 
Amphictyonic Council, and 

thereby a Greek Power. 

4. Eubulus 345 | Demosthenes or. 37 pds 








Ilavraiverov, or. 38 mpds 
Navoipaxor, 11. 302. 
Aeschines or. 1 xara Timdp- 


xov. 





Philip marches against Illyrii, 
Dardani, Triballi. —Timoleon 
of Corinth goes against Diony- 
sius II. of Syracuse. 
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110. Theophras- 
a tus 


2. Lysimachi- 
des 


See h 4 ba eat 
ee 





344 


343 


342 


341 


340 


339 


Isocrates EHpist. vit. Tcpo- 
Oéw, II. 247. 

The An\axés of Hypereides 
(ef. 11. 386 n. ) earlier than 
344: Sauppe Ir. 285 f. 

Demosthenes or. 6 Kara 
@irlarrov Pp’. 

Aristotle removes from At- 
arneus to Mytilene. 

Ephorus, historian, flor. 


Demosthenes or. 19, and 
Aeschines or. 2, epi Tijs 
mapampeoBelas. 

Antiphanes still writing 
Comedy. 


Hegesippus ([Dem.] or. 7), 
mept AXovyijcou. 

Isocrates Zpist. 11. Pilar 
a’, 11% 251: Kpist. v. 
’AreEdvSpw, II. 253. 

Aristotle begins to teach 
Alexander. 

Menander born. 

Demosthenes or. 8 zepi rv 
év Xepoovvyjow, or. 9 kara 
Pidirrov yy’. 

Aphareus tragicus flor.down 
to this time. 


Isocrates Hpist. tv. ’Avti- 
warpw, Il. 254. 

Anaximenes ‘Pyropixh [pds 
"AréEav Spor] ? 


Isocrates or. 12 Iava@nvai- 
xés, I1. 110. 

Xenocrates begins to teach 
in the Academy. 





Timoleon frees Sicily.—Philip 
begins to meddle in Pelopon- 
nesus. Demosthenes goes 
thither to counteract him. 
Embassy, in remonstrance, 
from Philip, Argos and Mes- 
sene to Athens. 

Philocrates is accused by Hy- 
pereides: goes into exile.— 
Aeschines is accused by Demo- 
sthenes of malversation in 
the embassy (346 B.c.), but is 
acquitted. 

Philip sets up tetrarchies in 
Thessaly. — His letter to 
Athens about Halonnesus.— 
Alliance between Euboean 
Chalcis and Athens.—Begin- 
ning of Philip’s Third Thra- 
cian War (—339 B.c.): ef. 
352, 347 B.C. 

Feud between Cardia and Attic 
cleruchi of . Chersonese.— 
Philip supports Cardia: Dio- 
peithes, Athenian General, 
ravages Thracian seaboard. 
Letter of Philip to Athens 
about the Chersonese.—Philip 
approaches Perinthus. — De- 
mosthenes envoy to Byzan- 
tium: its alliance with 
Athens. 

Philip besieges Perinthus and 
Byzantium:—-Athenians under 
Chares support Byzantines. — 
Philip’s ultimatum: Athens, 
on proposal of Demosthenes, 
declares war. — Fourth form 
of the Trierarchy brought 
in by law of Demosthenes, 
equalising the burden on tax- 
able capital: cf. 410, 357 B.c. 

Aeschines and Meidias go as 
mudayépac to Amphictyonic 
Council: Amphictyons make 
war on Locrians of Amphissa. 
—Second Athenian force sent 
to help Byzantium: Philip 
raises the siege.—Amphicty- 
ons make Philip their General 
(Oct.). He returns to Greece, 
defeats mercenaries under 
Chares and Proxenus, and 





destroys Amphissa. 
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3. Chaerondas 


4. Phrynichus 


111. Pythode- 
mus 


2. Evaenetus 


3. Ctesicles 


4. Nicocrates 


112. Nicetes 





338 


337 


336 


335 


334 


333 


332 





Isocrates Epist. 111. Pidlrm@ 
p’, 11. 256. 

Death of Isocrates, 11. 30. 

(—326 B.c.) Lycurgus, the 
orator, is Taulas THs Kow As 
mpocbdov, I. 375. 


(Jan.?) At the annual win- 
ter Festival of the Dead 
in the outer Cerameicus, 
Demosthenes speaks the 
epitaph of those who fell 
at Chaeroneia. [Not ex- 
tant: the Demosthenic 
or. 60 is spurious. ] 

Ctesiphon proposes (March) 
that Demosthenes should 
be crowned at the Great 
Dionysia. 

Aeschines gives notice of an 
action mapavéuev against 
Ctesiphon. 

Deinarchus begins his ac- 
tivity as Noyoypddos. 


The surrender of Demo- 
sthenes. 

Lycurgus, etc. is demanded 
from Athens by Alex- 
ander :—Demades helps 
to arrange a peace. 

Aristotle settles at Athens 
and teaches in the Ly- 
ceum.*-His ‘Pyropixy cer- 
tainly later than 338 B.c. 





Commissioners (including De- 
mosthenes) appointed to re- 
store fortifications of Athens :, 
Demosthenes administers the 
Gewpix6v.—Immediately after 
destroying Amphissa, Philip 
hands over the Achaean Nau- 
pactus to the Aetolians : then 
enters Phocis, and occupies 
Cytinion and Elateia (Feb. 2). 

Battle of Chaeroneia: meraryet- 
viovos €Bddun (Aug. 2.% Curt. 
v. 436 Eng. tr. 7.). Peace 
‘*of Demades” between Philip 
and Athens. End of Athenian 
Naval Hegemony: Congress 
of Corinth: Hellenic League 
under Macedonian Hegemony: 
Philip Hellenic Generalagainst 
Persia. — Artaxerxes III. 
(*Qxos) dies: Arses succeeds 
him. 


Death of Arses: Dareius III. 
King of Persia (—330 B.c.). 
Parmenion and Attalus open the 

Persian War in Asia. 

Philip assassinated at Aegae 
(early in August). 

Alexander the Great becomes 
king of Macedon.—He enters 
Greece: Thessaly, Amphic- 
tyons, Athens and Congress 
of Corinth acknowledge his 
hegemony. 

Parmenion repulsed in Asia by 
Memnon, who takes Ephesus. 
—Thebans rise against Mace- | 
don: Alexander takes and 
destroys Thebes (autumn). 


Alexander sets out for Persian 
War, and crosses Hellespont : 
wins battle of Granicus (May): 
reduces Aeolis and Ionia: 
takes Miletus and Halicar- 
nassus: and advances to Gor- 
dion in Phrygia. 

Alexander routs Dareius III. at 
Issus (Oct. ). 

Alexander besieges Tyre ; takes 
it (July): takes Gaza: occn- 
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3. Aristophon 





‘ tus 
‘2, Hegemon 
q 3. Chremes 
p, 

4 4. Anticles 





330 


329 


328 


327 


326 


325 





Callisthenes of Stageirus, 
who went with Alexan- 
der to Asia, represents 
the decay of taste in ora- 
torical prose. 

(August ?) Demosthenes or. 
18 epi rot aredpdvov, 
Aeschines or. 3 kata Krn- 
oipevros, 11. 399.—Aes- 
chines leaves Athens. 

Lycurgus xara Aewkpdrous, 
Il. 377. 

Demades administers the 
Gewpixdv.—[Dem.] or. 17 
mept Trav mpds ’AdéEavdporv 
cuvOnxav (by Hegesip- 
pus 2). 

Hypereides tmrép Evéevir- 
mov? II, 388. 


Between 330 and 326 B.o. 
(Schafer) there was a 
great dearth at Atheris, 
during which Demo- 
sthenes administered the 
otTwvia. 


End of financial adminis- 
tration of Lycurgus (338 
B.C.—): Menesaechmus 
becomes raplas. 

Fictitious date of the speech 
wept THs Swoexaerias (7.¢. 
338-326 B.c.): not by 
Demades, Sauppe II. 312. 





iads and 
Pr itehons sag: 

pies Egypt: founds Alex- 
andria: winters at Memphis. 
2. Aristopha- | 331 | Lysippus, sculptor, flor. | Alexander crosses Euphrates 
nes ith his school begana}| (July); routs Dareius at 
decline of Sculpture, pa- Arbela (Oct.); marches to 
rallel to that of, Oratory. Babylon, Susa and Perse- 

Cf. 11. 447. polis. 


Spartans, under Agis III., rise 
against Macedon : are defeat- 
ed at Megalopolis by Anti- 
pater ; and accept Macedonian 
hegemony : death of Agis III. 
—Alexander pursues Dareius, 
who is murdered by Bessus in 
Parthia :—enters Hyrcania, 
Drangiania, and Aracosia: 
founds Alexandria ad Cauca- 
sum (Kandahar ?). 


Alexander enters Bactria and 
Sogdiana; takes Maracanda 
(Samareand): crosses the 
Oxus and advances to Jaxar- 
tes: founds Alexandria Es- 
chate (Khojend ?).— Returns 
to winter-quarters in Bac- 
tria. 

Alexander subdues Sogdiana. — 
Slays Cleitus at Maracanda. 
—Harpalus sends supplies of 
corn to Athens, and receives 
the citizenship. 


Alexander crosses the Indus and 
enters the Punjaub. 

Alexander defeats Porus. — 
Begins his river-voyage south- 
wards through India. 


Alexander reaches mouth of 
Indus about July.—Sets out 
on march westward in Aug., 
and reaches capital of Gedro- 
sia in Oct.—Nearchus sails 
for Persian Gulf in Oct.— 
Harpalus, the profligate trea- 
surer of Alexander, crosses 
from Asia to Attica:—is 
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114. Hegesias 


2. Cephisodo- 
Tus 


3. Philocles 


4. Archippus 


115. Neaechmus 
2. Apollodorus 
3. Archippus 


116. 4. 
120. 1. 


122. 3. 





324 


323 


322 


321 


320 
319 
318 


314 
300 


290 





Deinarchus or. 1 xara Ay- 
por bévous, or. 2KaTa ’Apic- 
toyelrovos, or. 3 Kara Pi- 
Noxdéous, II. 373. 

Hypereides xara Anuocdé- 
vous.—Death of Lycur- 
gus (before midsummer). 


Epicurus aef. 18 comes to 
Athens. 


Hypereides émirdqus, U. 
390. 

Death of Hypereides (Oct. 
5). Death of Demo- 
sthenes (Oct. 12). Aris- 
totle retires to Chalcis, 
and dies there (Oct. ?). 

Theophrastus succeeds him 
in the Lyceum. 


New Comedy beginning.— 
Menander aet. 21 ’Opy7 
(his first play).—Phile- 
mon, Diphilus comici 
flor. 


Death of Demades. —Deme- 
trius Phalereus flor. 

Decline of Oratory begins. 

Death of Aeschines. 

Cleitarchus of Soli, repre- 
sentative of the florid 
Asianism. 


Hegesias of Magnesia, the 
so-called founder of Asian- 
ism, flor. 





warned from the Peiraeus, 
and goes to Taenaron. ar 

Alexander celebrates the Dio-* 
nysia at Susa.—Death of 
Hephaestion at Ecbatana.— 
Athens decrees divine honours 
to Alexander.— Demosthenes 
apxiGéwpos at Olympia (July). 
—Areiopagus directs that 
Demosthenes, Philocles, De- 
mades, etc. be prosecuted for 
taking bribes from Harpalus. 
—Demosthenesisfinedandim- 
prisoned :—escapes to Aegina. 

Alexander holds court at Baby- 
lon and receives the embas- 
sies.—His death, June 8. 

Lamian War, promoted by 
Hypereides. — Leosthenes of 
Athens defeats Antipater at 
Heracleia and besieges him 
in Lamia. 

Leosthenes killed before Lamia. 
Antiphilus sueceeds to com- 
mand of the Greeks and de- 
feats Leonnatus.— Decisive 
victory of Macedonians at 
Crannon (Aug. 5).—Hellenic 
League breaks up. Athens 
submits to Antipater. On 
proposal of Demades, the Ec- 
clesia pronounces Demo- 
sthenes, Hypereides, and 
others, traitors. 

Alexander’s Empire divided 
among his Generals. Ptole- 
my founds a monarchy in 
Egypt (306 B.c.). The descend- 
ants of Seleucus found a king- 
dom in Asia, which afterwards 
shrinks up into Syria. In 
Macedonia there is confusion 
till about 272 B.c.: then the ~ 
house of Antigonus reigns till 
168 B.c., when Rome abolishes 
the kingdom. 


Death of Antipater. 


306-285. Ptolemy Soter. 
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168. 3. 
170. 1. 





270 
264 


260 


250- 
150 


200 
194 
156 


146 
120 


114 
110 


106 
100 





Theocritus, Bion, Moschus 
flor. 

Timaeus of Tauromenium 
(now aet. cire. 70, resi- 
dent at Athens since 
about 310 B.c.) brought 
his History down to this 
year. He represents the 
epigrammatic Asianism. 

Callimachus, the poet, lib- 
rarian of Alexandria. 

A period of almost total 

arkness in the history 
of Greek Oratory. When 
light returns, Asianism 
is fully dominant, but a 
reaction to Atticism is 
just beginning. 

Aristophanes librarian of 
Alexandria. 

Apollonius Rhodius libra- 
rian of Alexandria. 

Aristarchus librarian of 
Alexandria. 

Polybius brought his His- 
tory from 264 B.c. (where 
Timaeus left off) to this 
year. 

Hierocles and Menecles 
represent the epigram- 
matic Asianism in its 
maturity. 

Hortensius born. 

Approximate date for Her- 
magoras of Temnos [usu- 
ally put much too late 
—by Clinton, about-62 
B.C. See Cic. de Invent. 
I. 8, written about 84 
B.C., which shows that 
Hermagoras was then 
long dead: Blass, die 
Griech. Ber. von Alex. 
bis zu Aug., pp. 84 f.] 
—Hermagoras founds 
the Scholastic Rhetoric, 
and thus prepares the 
way for Atticism. 

Apollonius 6 mwadaxés emi- 
nent as a_ teacher of 
Rhetoric at Rhodes. 

Cicero born. 

Established fame of the 
Rhodian eclectic school 
of Oratory,—Attic in 
basis, but with ‘Asian 
elements. 

Julius Caesar born. 

Greek Rhetoric is already 





285-247. Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus. 
280-251. First period of 


Achaean League. 
247-222. Ptolemy Euergetes. 


205-181. Ptolemy Epiphanes. 

197. Battle of Cynoscephalae. 
The Greek allies of Rome, 
though nominally free, are 
henceforth practically  de- 
pendent. 


Corinth destroyed. The Achae- 
an cities become formally 
subject to Rome. 

145. Polybius legislates for the 
Achaean cities. 
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Olympiads. 


B.C, 





171. 


172. 


173. 
174. 


175. 


175. 
177. 


181. 


182. 


183. 


184. 
187. 


188. 


189. 


4. 


Hye ny 





95 


92 


79 
69 


55 


50 


21 





thoroughly fashionable 
at Rome. 

Apollonius, surnamed Mo- 
lon (Cicero’s master), 
eminent at Rhodes. 

L. Plotius and others open 
schools at Rome for the 
teaching of Rhetoric, no 
longer in Greek, but in 
Latin. 


Cicero De Inventione ? 


Caius Licinius Calvus born. 


The Rhetorica ad Heren- 
nium (incerti) not earlier 
thanthis year.—Aeschy- 
lus of Cnidusand Aeschi- 
nes of Miletus represent 
the florid Asianism. Cf. 
120 B.c. 

Cicero, aet. 27, at Athens. 

Hortensius, the Roman re- 
presentative of Asian- 
ism, is Consul. After 
this time he comes little 
forward as a speaker ; 
and leaves the field to 
Cicero, the representa- 
tive of the Rhodian 
eclecticism. 

Cicero De Ovatore. 

Calvus represents pure At- 


ticism of the Lysian type. 


Apollodorus of Pergamus 
and Theodorus of Gadara 
are rival masters of Scho- 
lastic Rhetoric. 

Death of Calvus. 

Cicero Brutus. 

Cicero Orator. 

Cicero De Optimo Genere 
Oratorum. 

Death of Cicero. 

Didymus of Alexandria, 
grammarian and critic, 
flor. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
and Caecilius of Calacte, 
a Sicilian Greek, flourish 
at Rome as scholars and 
critics. Victory of Atti- 
cism over Asianism com- 
Eile and nearly univer- 
sal. 





Sulla takes Athens. 


Death of Caesar. 


Octavianus (Augustus Caesar) 
begins to govern the Republic 
as Emperor. 


Athens deprived of its jurisdic- 
tion over Eretria and Aegina : 
Confederacy of the free La- 
conian cities formed by Au- 
gustus. 
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A.D. 








14 
18 


74 


80 


90 
143 


160 


170 


190 


210 
220 
225 








Strabo (born 66 B.c.) pub- 
lished his yewypaguxd 
about this year. 

Tacitus Dialogus De Ora- 
toribus. 


The Blo rdv dSéxa pynrdépwr, 
wrongly ascribed to Plu- 
tarch, were perhaps com- 
piled about this time, 
chiefly from Caecilius. 

Plutarch flor. 

Quintilian flor. 

Herodes Atticus, the mas- 

_ ter in Greek oratory of 
Marcus Aurelius and Lu- 
cius Verus, is made con- 
sul aet. 40, by Antoninus 
Pius. — Favorinus and 
Fronto flor. 

Lucian, a Syrian of Samo- 
sata, writes the best At- 
tic prose since Hyper- 
eides.— Aulus Gellius 
Noctes <Atticae.—Pausa- 
nias the geographer, 
Ptolemy the astronomer, 
Polyaenus  (Z7parny7- 
para), and Galen flor. 

Publius Aelius Aristeides, 
of Mysia, in his Ilava@n- 
vatkds and lepol ddyor, 
imitates the Attic 
models of émidevés. 

Hermogenes makes a com- 
plete digest of the Schol- 
astic Rhetoric since Her- 
magoras of Temnos (110 
B.c.). It is contained 
in his repli crdcewy, tepl 
ideGy, wept edpécews, rept 
beOddou dSewdrnros, mpo- 
yupvaopara (in Rhetores 
Graeci, 1. Spengel). 
Hermog. was the chief 
authority on his subject 
till Aphthonius. 

Athenaeus Ae:rvocogucral. 
Dio Cassius flor.—The 
évouactixéy of Julius 
Pollux drawn up about 
this time. 

Tertullian flor. 

Origen flor. 

Sextus Empiricus zpés rods 
Babnuarikods dayTippntt- 
koi: a controversy with 
the professors of (1) 
grammar and _ history, 





Death of Augustus. 


69-79. Vespasian. 


81-96. Domitian. 

98-117. Trajan. 

117-138. Hadrian. His visits 
to Athens, 122-135. 


. 


138-161. Antoninus Pius. 


161-180. Marcus Aurelius. 
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Olympiads. 


A.D.: 





253. 3. 


259. 4. 


264. 4. 


273. 3. 


282. 2. 


289. 4. 





235 


260 


280 


315 


350 


380 





(2) rhetoric, (3) geome- 
try, (4) arithmetic, (5) 
astrology, (6) music.— 
Diogenes Laertius ¢:\é- 
coor Biot. 

Philostratus Bio. copicrGr. 
Aelian flor. 

Longinus (Atovicws Kdo- 
atos Aoyyivos) flor. His 
Téxvn pyropxy is printed 
in Rhet. Graec., 11. 298 
f., ed. Spengel. [The 
treatise On the Sublime 
(wept tous, ib. 245 f.) 
may be his, and is at 
least of about this date. 
The ground of the doubt 
is that the oldest MS. 
has Acovvelov (certainly 
not the Halicarnassian) 7 
Aoyyivov: another, dvw- 
vbov. | 

Timaeus Aéfers TAarwrexal. 


Aphthonius rpoyuprdopuara 
(in Rhet. Grae. Il. 
Spengel). This book 
superseded Hermogenes 
in the schools. At the 
Revival of Letters it 
again became a text- 
book of Rhetoric, saec. 
XVI. and XVII. 

Libanius of Antioch d7o- 
bécers eis rods Anuocbévous 
heyous, Blos Annuocbé- 
vous: pmeAéTat: mpoyup- 
vacuarov tapadelyuara, 
etc.—Gregory of Nazi- 
anzus: Athanasius flor. 

Aelius Theon, of Alexan- 
dria, mpoyuyvdouara (in 
Rhet. Graec. 11. Speng.). 
[The only clue to his date 
is that he certainly used 
both Hermog. and Aph- 
thonius, though he does 
not. name them; and 
probably wrote while 
the popularity of the 
latter was fresh. Cf. 
Walz, Rhet. Graec. vol. 
v. pp. 137 f.]. 

Eunapius of Sardis, Blo 
prrocdgwr kal copicTa@v. 





284-305. Diocletian. 

306. Flavius Valerius Con- 
stantinus (the Great) begins 
to reign. 

323-837. Constantine makes 
Christianity the religion of 
the Empire, and builds Con- 
stantinople as its new capital. 


361-363. Julian Emperor. 


379-395. Theodosius the Great. 


390-420. The Pagan religion 
prohibited, and (except in the 
tural districts) extinguished. 
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480 
800 
858 


1050 
1100 





Ioannes, surnamed Xpvod- 
orouos, archbishop of 
Constantinople. 

Ioannes Stobaeus, ’Av@odd- 
syeov *Exdovyal. 


Photius raised to the 
patriarchate, 25th Dec., 
BiBALoOHKy, Ae~~wv ouv- 
aywyy. 


? Byzantine ’ErupuoXoyiKdy 
péya. ; 

? Suidas Aédfes. 

Harpocration’s Lexicon to 
the Ten Orators (Aééets 
Tov uv’ pyrépwv) was used 
both by the compilers of 
the Etymologicum and 
by Suidas. Its author 
has been identified (1) 
with the Harpocration 
who taught Lucius 
Verus, about 150 A.D. : 
(2) with the poet and 
teacher praised by Li- 
banius, about 350 A.D. : 
(3) with the Harpocra- 
tion of Mendes men- 
tioned by Athenaeus— 
whom  Schweighiiuser 
(ad xiv. 648 b) iden- 
tifies with the friend of 
Julius Caesar. 








Olympic Games abolished under 
Theodosius I. 

The Empire divided between 
the Caesar of the West and 
the Caesar of the East. 


Charles, king of the Franks, 
crowned Emperor of Rome. 


Cherson, the last of the Greek 
Commonwealths, submits to 
Wladimir of Russia. 








INTRODUCTION 


In the reion of Augustus, when Rome had become the 
the intellectual no less than the political centre of Aticism, 
the earth, a controversy was drawing to a close for 
which the legionaries cared less than their master, 
but which for at least fifty years had been of some 
practical interest for the Forum and the Senate, and 
which for nearly three centuries had divided the 
schools of Athens, of Pergamus, of Antioch, of Alex- 
andria, of all places where men spoke and wrote a 
language which, though changed from the glory of its 
prime, was still the idiom of philosophy and of art. 
This controversy involved principles by which every 
artistic creation must be judged; but, as it then 
came forward, it referred to the standard of merit 
in prose literature, and, first of all, in oratory. Are 
the true models those Attic writers of the fifth and 
fourth centuries, from Thucydides to Demosthenes, 
whose most general characteristics are, the subordina- 
tion of the form to the thought, and the avoidance 
of such faults as come from a misuse of ornament ? 
Or have these been surpassed in brilliancy, in freshness 
of fancy, in effective force, by those writers, belonging 
sometimes to the schools or cities of Asia Minor, some- 
times to “eee aga or to Sicily, but collectively 





Caecilius 
and Diony- 
sius. 
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called ‘“‘ Asiatics,” who flourished between Demosthenes 
and Cicero? ‘This was the question of Atticism against 
Asianism. For a long time Asianism had been pre- 
dominant. But, in the last century of the Republic, 
the contest had centred at Rome, at Rome it was 
fought out, and the voice that decided the strife of 
the schools was the same that commanded the nations. 
If the Roman genius for art had little in common with 
the Greek, if it was ill fitted to apprehend the Greek 
subtleties, it had pre-eminently that sound instinct in 
large art-questions which goes with directness of 
character, with the faculty of creating and maintain- 
ing order and with reverence for the majesty of law. 
A ruling race may not always produce the greatest 
artists or the finest critics. But in a broad issue 
between a pure and a false taste its collective opinion 
is almost sure to be found on the right side. Rome 
pronounced for Atticisny. 

Among the Greeks then living in the Imperial 
City were two men, united by friendship, by com- 
munity of labours and by zeal for the Atticist revival ; 
symbols, by birthplace, of influences which in the 
past had converged upon the Athens of Pericles 
from Sicily and the Ionian Hast,—Caecilius of Calacte 
and Dionysius of Halicarnassus, now met in that new 
capital of civilised mankind to which the arts, too, of 
Athens were passing. Both were scholars of manifold 
industry, in history, in archeology, in literary criticism, 
in technical rhetoric, and in a field which the cata- 
logues of the libraries had left almost untouched—dis- 
crimination between the genuine and the spurious 
works of Attic writers. Both wrote upon the Attic 
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orators, but with a difference of plan which is 
instructive. 

The lost work of Caecilius was entitled epi ya- 
paxtihpos tav Séxa pntopav, On the Style of the Ten 
Orators. These ten were Antiphon, Andocides, Lysias, 
Isocrates, Isaeus, Lycurgus, Aeschines, Hypereides, 
Demosthenes, Deinarchus. Now, Caecilius, and his 
contemporary Didymus, the grammarian and critic of 
Alexandria, are the earliest writers who know this 
decade. Dionysius takes no notice whatever of the 
canon thus adopted by his friend. He seems never 
to have heard of the number “ten” in connection 
with the Attic orators. But from the first century 
A.D. onwards the decade is established. It is attested, 
for instance, by the Lives of the Ten Orators, wrongly 
ascribed to Plutarch, but probably composed about 
80 a.p.; by Quintilian ; by the neoplatonist Proclus, 
about 450 a.p.; and by Suidas, about 1100 a.p.— 
from whom it appears that, in his time, the grammar- 
ians had added a second list of ten to the first. The 
origin of the canon is unknown; It has been ascribed 
to Caecilius himself, mainly on the ground that it is 
not heard of before his time. It has been referred to 
Aristophanes the Byzantine, librarian at Alexandria 
about 200 B.c., or to his successor Aristarchus, about 


156 B.c.,—by whom a canon of the poets, at least, was 


certainly framed. Another view is that it arose 
simply from the general tendency to reduce the 
number of distinguished names in any field to a 
definite number,—the tendency that gives the Seven 
Sages of Greece, the Seven Champions of Christendom, 
and the like. This last theory may safely be rejected. 


Caecilius 
onthe Attic 
Orators. 


The decade. 


Dionysius 
on the Attic 
Orators. 
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The decade includes at least three names which this 
kind of halo can never have surrounded—Andocides, 
Isaeus and Deinarchus. It excludes other orators 
who, though inferior as artists, would have had a 
stronger popular claim, such as Callistratus of 
Aphidnae, the chief organiser of the Athenian 
Confederacy in 378, of whom Demosthenes said, when 
asked whether he or Callistratus were the better 
speaker, ‘I, on paper—Callistratus on the platform,” 
—his opponents, Leodamas of Acharnae, Aristophon 
of Azenia, Thrasybulus and Cephalus of Collytus,—or 
that vigorous member of the anti-Macedonian party, 
Polyeuctus of Sphettus. Clearly, this canon was 
framed once for all by a critic or a school from whose 
decree contemporary opinion allowed no appeal, was 
adopted by successive generations, and ultimately 
secured the preservation of the writings which it con- 
tained, while others, ndt so privileged, were neglected, 
and at last suffered to perish. The decade was 
probably drawn up by Alexandrian grammarians in 
the course of the last two centuries before our era: 
but there is no warrant for connecting it with any 
particular name.* 

Dionysius, as has been said, altogether ignores 
the decade. If we supposed that Caecilius. was its 
author, and that, when Dionysius wrote, Caecilius 
had not yet made his selection, the fact would be 
explained. But the double supposition involves the 


1 On the history of the decade, see in Blass, Die Griechische Beredsam- 
Ruhnken, Historia Critica Oratorum  keit in dem Zeitraum von Alexander 
Graecorum, who brings together the bis auf Augustus (Berlin, 1865) p. 
ancient authorities; Meier, Comment. 193. 

Andoc, tv. 140; and the observations 
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strongest improbability. Even if Caecilius had been 
the framer of the decade, it can hardly be doubted 
that at least the idea must have been known through 
him to his intimate friend Dionysius before the latter 
had completed the series of works which we possess, 
and that we should find some trace of it in those 
long lists of orators which Dionysius frequently gives. 
The truth probably is that Dionysius was perfectly 
aware of this arbitrary canon, but disregarded it, 
because it was not a help, but a hindrance, to the 
purpose with which he studied the Attic orators. 
Nothing is more characteristic of Dionysius as a 
eritic than his resolution not to accept tradition as 
such, but to bring it to the test of reason. This 
comes out strikingly, for instance, in his distrust of 
merely prescriptive or titular authenticity when he 
is going through the list of an ancient writer’s works. 
Now, his object in handling the Attic orators was 
not to complete a set of biographies or essays, but to 
establish a standard for Greek prose, applicable alike 
to oratory and to every other branch of composition. 
He considers the orators, accordingly, less as indi- 
vidual writers than as representatives of tendencies. 
He seeks to determine their mutual relations, and, 
with the aid of the results thus obtained, to trace a 


historical development. The orators whom he chose 


as, in this sense, representative were six in number— 
Lysias, Isocrates, Isaeus, Demosthenes, Hypereides, 
Aeschines. We have his treatises on Lysias, Isocrates, 
and Isaeus. We have also the first part of his treatise 
on Demosthenes—that part in which he discusses 
expression as managed by Demosthenes; the second 
VOL. 1 e 


His object 
in handling 
them. 
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part, in which he discussed the Demosthenic handling 
of subject-matter, has perished with his discourses 
on Hypereides and Aeschines. The treatise on 
Deinarchus, it need hardly be said, is bibliographical, 
His classi: and has nothing to do with the other series. Dionysius 


fication— . ‘ . ; 
the edperat Considers his six orators as forming two classes. 


ae x Between these classes the line is clearly drawn. 
Lysias, Isocrates, Isaeus are ebperai, inventors,—differ- 
ing indeed, in degree of originality, but alike in this, 
that each struck out a new line, each has a distinctive 
character of which the conception was his own. 
Demosthenes, Hypereides, Aeschines, are tedevwrai, 
perfecters,—men who, having regard to the historical 
orowth of Attic prose, cannot be said to have revealed 
secrets of its capability, but who, using all that their 
predecessors had provided, wrought up the several ele- 
ments in a richer synthesis or with a subtler finish.’ 

Fe gh The task which I have set before me is to con- 
sider the lives, the styles and the writings of Antiphon, 
Andocides, Lysias, Isocrates and Isaeus, with a view 
to showing how Greek oratory was developed, and 
thereby how Greek prose was moulded, from the out- 
set of its existence as an art down to the point at 
which the organic forces of Attic speech were matured, 
its leading tendencies determined, and its destinies 
committed, no longer to discoverers, but to those who 
should crown its perfection or initiate its decay. The 
men and the writings that mark this progress will 
need to be studied systematically and closely. It is 
hoped that much which is of historical, literary or 
social interest will be found by the way. But the 


1 Dionys. De Deinarch. c. 1; cf. ¢. 5. 
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great reward of the labour will be to get, if it may be, 
a more complete and accurate notion of the way in 
which Greek prose grew. It will not be enough, then, 
if we break off when the study of Isaeus has been 
finished. It will be necessary to look at the general 
characteristics of the mature political oratory built 
on those foundations at which Isaeus was the latest 
worker. It will be necessary to conceive distinctly 
how Isaeus and those before him were related to 
Lycurgus, Hypereides, Aeschines, Demosthenes. Nor 
must we stop here. The tendencies set in movement 
during the fifth and fourth centuries B.c. were not 
spent before they had passed into that life of the 
Empire which sent them on into the modern world. 
The inquiry which starts from the Athens of Pericles 
has no proper goal but in the Rome of Augustus. 

At the outset, it is well to clear away a verbal 
hindrance to the comprehension of this subject in its 
right bearings. The English term “orator,” when 
it is not used ironically, is reserved for one who, in 
relation to speaking, has genius of an order analogous 
to that which entitles a man to be seriously called a 
poet. The term “ oratory,’ though the exigencies 
of the language lead to its often being used as a mere 
synonym for ‘set speaking,” is yet always incon- 


-veniently coloured with the same suggestion either 


of irony or of superlative praise. The Roman term 
orator, “ pleader,” had this advantage over ours, that 
it related, not to a faculty, but to a professional or 
official attitude. It could therefore be applied to any 
one who stood in that attitude, whether effectively 
or otherwise. Thus the Romans could legitimately 
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say “mediocris” or ‘‘ malus orator,” whereas, in Eng- 
lish, the corresponding phrases are either incorrect 
or sarcastic. Even the Romans, however, seem to 
have felt that their word was unsatisfactory, and to 
have confessed this sense by using ‘‘dicere,” “ars 
dicendi,” as much as possible. But the Greeks had 
a word which presented the man of eloquence, not, 
like the English word, as a man of genius, nor like 
the Roman word, as an official person, but simply as 
a speaker, pyrwp. This designation was claimed by 
those Sicilian masters who taught men how to speak : 
at Athens it was given especially to the habitual 
speakers in the public assembly: in later times it 
was applied to students or theorists of Rhetoric. 
What, then, is the fact signified by this double 
phenomenon—that the Greeks had the word rhetor, 
and that they did not apply it to everybody? It is 
this: that, in the Greek view, a man who speaks 
may, without necessarily having first-rate natural 
gifts for eloquence, or being invested with office, yet 
deserve to be distinguished from his fellows by the 
name of a speaker. It attests the conception that 
speaking is potentially an art, and that one who speaks 
may, in speaking, be an artist. 

This is the fundamental conception on which 
rests, first, the relation between ancient oratory and 
ancient prose ; secondly, the relation between ancient 
and modern oratory. 

The relation between ancient oratory and ancient 
prose, philosophical, historical or literary, is neces- 
sarily of the closest kind. Here our unfortunate 
word “oratory,” with its arbitrary and perplexing 
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associations, is a standing impediment to clearness 
of view. The proposition will be more evident if 
it is stated thus:—In Greek and Roman antiquity, 
that prose which was written with a view to being 
spoken stood in the closest relation with that prose 
which was written with a view to being read. Hence 
the historical study of ancient oratory has an interest 
wider and deeper than that which belongs to the 
study of modern oratory. It is that study by which 
the practical politics of antiquity are brought into 
immediate connexion with ancient literature. 

The affinities between ancient and modern oratory 
have been more often assumed than examined. To 
discuss and illustrate them with any approach to 
completeness would be matter for a separate work. 
We must try, however, to apprehend the chief points. 
These shall be stated as concisely as possible, with such 
illustrations only as are indispensable for clearness. 

Ancient oratory is a fine art, an art regarded 
by its cultivators, and by the public, as analogous 
to sculpture, to poetry, to painting, to music and 
to acting. This character is common to Greek and 
Roman oratory; but it originated with the Greeks, 
and was only acquired by the Romans. ‘The evidence 
for this character may be considered as internal and 
external! The internal evidence is that which is 
afforded by the ancient orations themselves. First, 
we find in these, considered universally, a fastidious 
nicety of diction, of composition and of arrangement, 
which shows that the attention bestowed on their 


‘1 Some of the chief heads of the Dissertation on the Eloquence of the 
evidence are given by Brougham, Ancients. 
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form, as distinguished from their matter, was both 
disciplined and minute. Secondly, we find the orator 
occasionally repeating shorter or longer passages—not 
always striking passages—from some other speech of 
his own, with or without verbal amendments; or we 
find him borrowing such passages from another 
orator. Thus Isocrates, in his Panegyricus, borrowed 
from the Olympiacus of Lysias, and from the so-called 
Lysian LEpitaphius. Demosthenes, in the speech 
against Meidias, borrowed from speeches of Lysias, 
of Isaeus and of Lycurgus, in like cases of outrage. 
In many places Demosthenes borrowed from himself. 
This was done on the principle that ro Karas etzeiy 
drat mepuyiyverat, dis 88 odx évdéyerar: A thing can 
be well said once, but cannot be well said twice.’ 
That is, if a thought, however trivial, has once been 
perfectly expressed, it has, by that expression, become 
a morsel of the world’s wealth of beauty. The 
doctrine might sometimes justify an artist in repeat- 
ing jamself; as an excuse for appropriation, it omits 
to distinguish the nature of the individual’s property 
in a sunset and in a gem; but, among Greeks 
at least, it was probably not so much indolence as 
solicitude for the highest beauty, even in the least 
details, that prompted such occasional plagiarisms. 
Thirdly, we find that the orators, in addressing 
juries or assemblies, criticise each other's style. 
Aeschines, in a trial on which all his fortunes de- 
pended, quotes certain harsh or unpleasant figures of 
speech which, as he alleges, Demosthenes had used. 


1 Theon (who disputes the maxim) mpoyupvdopara c. 1 (Rhet. Graec. I. 
62, ed. Spengel). 
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“How,” he cries to the jurors, “ how, men of iron, can 
you have supported them?” And then, turning in 
‘triumph to his rival, ‘‘ What are these, knave ? para 
?) Oavipata ; metaphors or monsters?”* When a poet, 
a painter or a musician thus scrutinises a brother 
artist’s work, the modern world is not surprised. But 
a modern advocate or statesman would not expect to 
make a favourable impression by exposing in detail 
the stylistic shortcomings of an opponent. 

The external evidence is supplied by what we 
know of the orators, of their hearers and of their 
eritics. Already, before the art of Rhetoric had 
become an elaborate system, the orators were 
accustomed to prepare themselves for their task by 
laborious training, first in composition, then in de- 
livery. They make no secret of this. They are not 
ashamed of it. On the contrary, they avow it and 
insist upon it. Demosthenes would never speak 
extemporarily when he could help it; he was unwill- 
ing to put his faculty at the mercy of fortune.’ 
“Great is the labour of oratory,’ says Cicero, ‘as is 
its field, its dignity and its reward.” Nor were the 
audiences less exacting than the speakers were pains- 
taking. The hearers were attentive, not merely to 
the general drift or to the total effect, but to the 





1 Aesch. Jn Ctes. §§ 166 f. 

2 érl rixn ToeicOa Thy Sivamy, 
Plut. Demosth. ec. 9: who observes 
that this was certainly not from 
want of nerve, since, in the opinion 
of many contemporaries, Demos- 
thenes showed more 7é\ua and @dpoos 
when he spoke without premedi- 
tation. His habitual reluctance to 
do so is, however, well attested. 
See-Plut. 2. c. c. 8, and the story in 


[Plut.] Vitt. X. Oratt., Dem. § 69. 
To the reproach, dri det oxérraro, he 
answered :—ailcxvvoluny yap av el 
TyrKoUTW Ihuw cuuBovredwv avTo- 
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particular elegance. Isocrates speaks of ‘the anti- 
theses, the symmetrical clauses and other figures which 
lend brilliancy to oratorical displays, compelling the 
' Sentences, 
not especially striking or important in relation to the 
ideas which they convey, are praised by the ancient 
eritics for their artistic excellence.2 Further, when 
an orator, or a master of oratorical prose, wished to 
publish what we should now call a pamphlet, the 


form which he chose for it, as most likely to be effect- 


listeners to give clamorous applause.” 


ive, was that, not of an essay, but of a speech pur- 
porting to be delivered in certain circumstances which 
he imagined. Such are the Archidamus, the Areopa- 
giticus, and the Symmaciicus of Isocrates in the 
Deliberative form, and his speech On the Antidosis in 
the Forensic. Such again is the famous Second 
Philippic of Cicero. Then we know that orators 
compiled, for their own use, collections of exordia or 
of commonplaces, to be used as occasion might serve. 
Such was that volumen prooemiorum of Cicero’s which 
betrayed him into a mistake which he has chronicled. 
He had sent Atticus his treatise ‘De Gloria” with 
the wrong exordium prefixed to it—one, namely, 
which he had already prefixed to the Third Book of 
the Academics. On discovering his mistake, he sends 


1 Tsocr. Panath. (Or. x11.) § 2. 

2 E.g. Cic. in Verr. Act. 11. Lib. 
Vv. c. xxxiii, Stetit soleatus praetor 
populi Romani cum pallio purpwreo 
tunicaque talari, muliercula nixus, in 
litore: praised by Quint. VIII. 3 § 64 
for évdpye.a, artistic vividness: (not, 
as Brougham says in alluding to it, 
Dissert. on the Eloquence of the 
Ancients, p. 42, for ‘‘ fine and digni- 


fied composition”).—Cic. Orator, c. 63 
§ 214, speaking of the rhythmical 
effect of the dichoreus, _U_u, at the 
end of a sentence, quotes from the 
tribune Carbo, Patris dictum sapiens 
temeritas filit comprobavit : and adds, 
—‘*The applause drawn from the 
meeting by this dichoreus was posi- 
tively astonishing.” 
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Atticus a new exordium, begging him to “ cut out the 
other, and substitute this.”’ Lastly, the ancient 
critics habitually compare the pains needful to pro- 
duce a good speech with the pains needful to produce 
a good statue or picture. When Plato wishes to 
describe the finished smoothness of Lysias, he borrows 
his image from the sculptor, and says dmoterdpvevrau. 
Theon says :—“ Even as for him who would be a 
painter, it is unavailing to observe the works of Apelles 
and Protogenes and Antiphilus, unless he tries to 
paint with his own hand, so for him who would 
become a speaker there is no help in the speeches of 
the ancients, or in the copiousness of their thoughts, 
or in the purity of their diction, or in their harmoni- 
ous composition, no, nor in lectures upon elegance, 
unless he disciplines himself by writing from day to 
day.”° Lucilius, from whom Cicero borrows the 
simile, compares the phrases, /exeis, each fitted with 
nicety to its setting in a finished sentence, with the 
pieces, tesserulae, laid in a mosaic. But among the 
passages, and they are innumerable, which express 
this view there is one in Dionysius that can never be 
too attentively considered by those who wish to under- 


3 Lucilius ap. Cie. De Oratore 111. 
§ 171: 


1 Cic. ad Att. xvi. 6 § 4, quoted 
by Brougham, Dissert. p. 36. As 





_ to the ‘‘zpooluwa of Demosthenes” 
there noticed, it is now well known 
that they were not drawn up by 
Demosthenes. The scholastic com- 
piler, whoever he was, took some of 
them from Demosthenes, some from 
other orators, and probably wrote 
some himself: Schafer, Dem. wu. seine 
Zeit, U1. App. p. 129. 

2 Theon, rpoyuuvdopuara c. 1 ( Rhet. 
Graec. 1. p. 62 ed. Spengel). 
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stand the real nature of ancient, and especially of 
Attic, oratory. - He is explaining and defending— 
partly with a polemical purpose at which we shall . 
have to glance by and by—that minute and incessant 
diligence which Demosthenes devoted to the perfect- 
ing of his orations. It is not strange, says the critic, 
“if a man who has won more glory for eloquence than 
any of those that were renowned before him, who is 
shaping works for all the future, who is offering him- 
self to the scrutiny of all-testing Envy and Time, 
adopts no thought, no word, at random, but takes 
much care of both things, the arrangement of his 
ideas and the graciousness of his language: seeing, 
too, that the men of that day produced discourses 
which resembled. no common scribblings, but rather 
were like to carved and chiselled forms,—I mean 
Isocrates and Plato, the Sophists. For Isocrates spent — 
on the Panegyricus; to take the lowest traditional 
estimate, ten years; and Plato ceased not to smooth 
the locks, and adjust the tresses, or vary the braids, 
of his comely creations, even till he was eighty 
years old.* All lovers of literature are familiar, I 
suppose, with the stories of Plato’s industry, especially 
the story about the tablet which, they say, was found 
after his death, with the first words of the Republic 
—xatéBnv xGés eis Tlecparé peta TravKwvos trod ’Apic- 
Twvos—atranged in several different orders. What 
wonder, then, if Demosthenes also took pains to 
achieve euphony and harmony, and to avoid employ- 


1 The language here—ro’s éavrod be the general term; while Boorpv- 
dcaddyous xrevifwr kal Boorpuxliwy kat xlfwv refers to the addition, and 
advta Tporov dvardéxwy—is not, per- dvamdéxwy to the retrenchment, of 
haps, mere tautology. «revifwy may luxuriance. 
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ing a single word, or a single thought, which he had 
not weighed? Jt seems to me far more natural that 
a man engaged in composing political discourses, 
imperishable memorials of his power, should neglect 
not even the smallest detail, than that the generation 
of painters and sculptors, who are darkly showing 
forth their manual tact and toil in a corruptible 
material, should exhaust the refinements of their art 
on the veins, on the feathers, on the down of the lip 
and the like mceties.”' Repeating this passage, 
slightly altered,in the essay on Demosthenes, Dionysius 
adds that we might indeed marvel if, while sculptors 
and painters are thus conscientious, “the artist in 
civil eloquence (zodstixds Snusovpyds) neglected the 
smallest aids to speaking well—if indeed these be the 
smallest.” > 
It has already been observed that this feeling mis con- 
about speaking is originally Greek; and it is worth orginally 
while to consider how it arose. That artistic sense ““* 
which distinguished the Greeks above all races that 
the world has known was concentrated, in the happy tts basis— 
pause of development to which we owe their supreme soon oe 
works, on the idealisation of man. Now, XAdyos, 
speech, was recognised by the Greeks as the distinct- 
ive attribute of man.’ It was necessary, therefore, 
that, at this stage, they should require in speech a 
clear-cut and typical beauty analogous to that of the 
1 Dionys. wept cuvOécews dvoudtwv, Te odyarr ev aloxpdy uh SivacPa 


c. 25. Bondetv éavt@, Abyw 9 ovk aloxpdv* 6 
iy 2 Madrov tdidv éotw dvOpmrov ris Tod 
: ee mesh. 0. 51. odparos xpelas, Rhet. 1. 1. On Adyos 
3 Aristotle uses this consideration as the distinction of man, see a 
to enforce the ‘‘defensive” use of splendid passage in Isocrates, Antid. 
Rhetoric :—mpds 5¢ rovros drorov ei (Or. xv.) §§ 252-257. 
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idealised human form. This was the central and 
primary motive, relatively to which all others were 
subsidiary or accidental. But, of these secondary , 
motives, two at least demand a passing notice. First, 
the oral tradition of poetry and the habit of listening 
to poetical recitation furnished an analogy which was 
present to people’s minds when they saw a man get 
up to make a set speech; they expected his words to 
have something like the coherence, something like 
the plastic outline, something even like the music of 
the verses which they were wont to hear flow from 
the lips of his counterpart, the rhapsode. Secondly, 
in the Greek cities, and especially at Athens, public 
speaking had, by 450 B.c., become so enormously 
important, opened so much to ambition, constituted a 
safeguard so essential for security of property and 
person, that not only was there the most various 
inducement to cultivate it, but it was positively 
dangerous to neglect it. Further, since in a law-court 
it was unavailing for the citizen that he could speak 
well unless the judges thought that he spoke better 
than his opponent, the art of persuasion was studied 
with a competitive zeal which wrought together with 
the whole bent of the Greek genius in securing atten- 
tion to detail. | 

It will now be useful to look at some of the broad 
characteristics of modern oratory and of the modern 
feeling towards it; but only in so far as these will 
help our present purpose—namely, to elucidate the 
nature of ancient oratory. The first thing that 
strikes one is how completely modern life has 
redressed the complaint made by the earliest philo- 
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sophical theorist of rhetoric. Aristotle opens his 
treatise with the observation that, whereas there are 
three instruments of rhetorical persuasion—the ethical, 
the pathetic and the logical—his predecessors have 
paid by far the most attention to the second, and 
have almost totally neglected the third, though this 
third is incomparably the most important,—indeed, 
the only one of the three which is truly scientific. 
The logical proof is the very body, céya, of rhetorical 
persuasion,—everything else, appeal to feeling, attract- 
ive portrayal of character, and so forth, is, from the 
scientific point of view, only mpoa brn, appendage. 
This is essentially the modern, especially the modern 
Teutonic, theory of oratory, and the modern practice 
is in harmony with it. The broadest characteristic of 
modern oratory, as compared with ancient, is the pre- 
dominance of a sustained appeal to the understanding. 
Hume, with general truth, declares the attributes of 
Greek oratory t6 be ‘‘ rapid harmony, exactly adjusted 
to the sense,” “vehement reasoning, without any 
appearance of art,’ “disdain, anger, boldness, free- 
dom, mvolved in a continual stream of argument” —a 
- description, it must be observed, which should at all 
events be limited to the deliberative and forensic 
orators contemporary with Demosthenes. Brougham, 
however, states the case both more accurately and in 
terms of wider application, when he observes that in 
ancient oratory there are scarcely any long chains of 
elaborate reasoning; what was wanted to move, to 
rouse, and to please the hearers, was rather a copious 
stream of plain, intelligible observations upon their 


1 Essay xit., Of Eloquence. 
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interests, appeals to their feelings, reminiscences from 
the history, especially the recent history, of their city, 
expositions of the evils to be apprehended from 
inaction or from impolicy, vindications of the orator’s 
own conduct, demonstrations of the folly which dis- 
obeys, or of the malice which assails him.’ Aristotle 
himself, it may be observed, the very champion of the 
enthymeme, is the strongest witness to the truth of 
this. He impresses upon the student of Rhetoric that 
a speaker must ever remember that he is addressing 
the vulgar; he must not expect them to be capable 
of a far-reaching ratiocination, he must not string 
syllogism to syllogism, he must administer his logic 
temperately and discreetly.” Now, in contrast with 
this, long and elaborate chains of reasoning, or exposi- 
tions of complicated facts, have been the very essence 
of the great efforts and triumphs of modern oratory ; 
the imagery and the-pathos heighten the effect, but 
would go only a very little way if thé understandings 
of the hearers had not, in the first place, been con- 
vinced. We are here again reminded of the basis on 
which ancient oratory rested. The modern speaker 
comes before his audience with no a priorz claim to © 
be regarded as an artist whose display of his art may 
be commendable and interesting in itself. _ Cicero’s 
speech for Archias, which is exquisitely composed, but 
of which not more than one-sixth is to the purpose, or 
his speech for Publius Sextus, in which the relevant 
part bears a yet smaller proportion to the whole, could 


1 Dissertation on the Eloquence of (6 yap xpiris bréxerrar elvar amos, 
the Ancients, pp. 48, 58. K.T.r.): II. 22 §§ 2 ff., 111. 17 § 6, 
2 See (¢.g.) Rhet. 1. 2 §§ 12, 13 _ ete. 
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not have been delivered in a British court of justice.' 
There is usually, however, an important difference, 
which will be noticed by and by, between the nature 
of Greek and that of Roman irrelevance. On the 
other hand, the modern exaction of consecutive and 
intelligible reasoning becomes, of course, less severe 
the more nearly the discourse approaches to the nature 
of a display. Still, this logical vigilance, with a com- 
parative indifference to form, is, on the whole, the 
first great characteristic of modern oratory, and has, 
of course, become more pronounced since the system 
of reporting for the Press has been perfected, as it is 
now, in many cases, far more important for the 
speaker to convince readers than to fascinate hearers. 
The characteristic which comes next in degree of sig- 
nificance for our present object is the habitual pre- 
sumption that the speech is extemporary. Even 
where there has been the most laborious preparation, 
even where the fact of such preparation is notorious, 
it is generally felt to be essential to impressiveness 
that the fact of verbal premeditation should be kept 
out of sight, and on the part of the hearers it is con- 
sidered more courteous to ignore it. A certain ridi- 
cule attaches to a speech which, not having been 
delivered, is published,—the sense of something 
_ ludicrous arising partly from the feeling, ‘“‘ What an 
absurd disappointment,’ but also from the feeling, 
“‘ Here are the bursts which would have electrified the 
audience.” One thing which has helped to establish 
this feeling is the frequent failure of those who: have. 
attempted verbal premeditation; a failure probably 


1 Brougham, J, c. p. 46. 
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due less often to defective memory or nerve than to 
neglect of a department in which the ancient orators 
were most diligent, and in which, moreover, they 
were greatly assisted by the plastic forms among 
which they lived, by the share of musical training 
which they ordinarily possessed, and by the draping 
of the himation or the toga,—delivery, in respect both 
of voice and of action. When a premeditated speech 
is rendered lifeless or ludicrous by the manner in 
which it is pronounced, the modern mind at once 
recurs to its prejudice against Rhetoric—that is, 
against the Rhetoric of the later schools—and a con- 
tempt is generated for those who deign to labour 
beforehand on words that should come straight from 
the heart. There is, however, a much deeper cause 
than this for the popular modern notion that the 
greatest oratory must be extemporary, and it is one 
which, for the modern world, is analogous to the 
origin of the Greek requirement that speech should 
be artistic. This cause is the Hebraic basis of educa- 
tion in modern Christendom, especially in those coun- 
tries which have been most influenced by the Refor- 
mation. It becomes a prepossession that the true 
adviser, the true warner, in all the gravest situations, 
on all the most momentous subjects, is one to whom 
it will in that hour be given what he shall speak, and 
whose inspiration, when it is loftiest, must be com- 
municated to him at the moment by a Power external 
to himself. The ancient world compared the orator 
with the poet. The modern world compares the 
orator with the prophet. 

It is true, indeed, that the ancient theory has 
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often been partially applied in modern times, some- 
times with great industry and with much success ; 
but modern conditions place necessary limits to the 
application, and the great difference is this :—The 
ancients required the speech to be an artistic whole ; 
the modern orator who composes, or verbally pre- 
meditates, trusts chiefly, as a rule, to particular pass- 
ages and is less solicitous for a total symmetry. 
Debate, in our sense, is a modern institution; its 
unforeseen exigencies claim a large margin in the most 
careful premeditation; and hence, in the principal 
field of oratory, an insurmountable barrier is at once 
placed to any real assimilation between the ancient 
and the modern modes. Just so much the more, if 
only for contrast, is it interesting to contemplate 
those modern orators who have approximated to the 
classical theory in such measure as their genius and 
their opportunities allowed. In an inquiry of the 
present scope, it might be presumptuous to select 
living illustrations of the Pulpit, the Senate, or the 
Bar. It would not, indeed, be needful to go far back ; 
but it may be better, for our purpose, to seek 
examples where the natural partialities of a recent 
memory no longer refract the steady rays of fame. 
In respect of finished rhetorical prose, which is not, 
either in the ancient or in the modern sense, great 
oratory, but which bears to it the same kind of 
relation that the Panegyricus of Isocrates bears to 
the speech On the Crown, no one, perhaps, has 
excelled Canning. The well-known passage of his 
speech at Plymouth in 1823 will serve as an 
illustration :— 
VOL. I ft 
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“The resources created by peace are means of war. In 
cherishing those resources, we but accumulate those means. 
Our present repose is no more a proof of inability to act, 
than the state of inertness and inactivity in which I see 
those mighty masses that float in the waters above your 
town is a proof that they are devoid of strength and 
incapable of being fitted out for action. You well know, 
gentlemen, how soon one of those stupendous masses now 
reposing on their shadows in perfect stillness—how soon, 
upon any call of patriotism or of necessity, it would assume 
the likeness of an animated thing, instinct with life and 
motion—how soon would it ruffle, as it were, its swelling 
plumage—how quickly it would put forth all its beauty and 
its bravery, collect its scattered elements of strength, and 
awaken its dormant thunder. Such as is one of those 
magnificent machines when springing from inaction into 
a display of its might—such is England herself, while, 
apparently passive and motionless, she silently concentrates 
the power to be put forth on an adequate occasion.” 


‘The ancient parallel for this is such a passage 
as that in the Panegyricus, describing the irresist- 
ible and awe-inspiring might in which the Pan- 
hellenic invasion will move through Asia—@ewpia 
padrXov }) otpateia mpoceorxas.. But a nearer resem- 
blance to the classical union of rhythmical finish 
with living passion is afforded, in deliberative oratory, 
by Grattan, in forensic, by Erskine. Take the per- 
oration of Grattan’s speech in the Irish Parliament on 
the Declaration of Irish Rights :*— 


“ Do not suffer the arrogance of England to imagine a 
surviving hope in the fears of Ireland; do not send the 
people to their own resolves for liberty, passing by the 


1 Tsocr. Or. Iv. § 182. 2 Speeches, Vol. 1. pp. 52 f. 
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tribunals of justice and the high court of Parliament ; 
neither imagine that, by any formation of apology, you can 


' palliate such a commission to your hearts, still less to your 


children, who will sting you with their curses in your graves, 
for having interposed between them and their Maker, 
robbing them of an immense occasion, and losing an oppor- 
tunity which you did not create and never can restore. 

“ Hereafter, when these things shall be history, your age 
of thraldom and poverty, your sudden resurrection, com- 
mercial redress, and miraculous armament, shall the historian 


- stop at liberty, and observe—that here the principal men 


among us fell into mimic trances of gratitude; that they 
were awed by a weak ministry, and bribed by an empty 
treasury; and, when liberty was within their grasp, and 
the temple opened her folding doors, and the arms of the 
people clanged, and the zeal of the nation urged and 
encouraged them on,—that they fell down and were prosti- 
tuted at the threshold. 

“T might, as a constituent, come to your bar and demand 
my liberty—I do call upon you, by the laws of the land 
and their violation, by the instruction of eighteen counties, 
by the arms, inspiration, and providence of the present 
moment, tell us the rule by which-we shall go—assert the 
law of Ireland—declare the liberty of the land. 

“T will not be answered by a public lie in the shape of 
an amendment; neither, speaking for the subject’s freedom, 
am I to hear of faction. I wish ‘for nothing but to breathe, 
in this our island, in common with my fellow-subjects, the 


air of liberty. I have no ambition, unless it be the ambition 


to break your chain and contemplate your glory. I never 
will be satisfied so long as the meanest cottager in Ireland 
has a link of the British chain clanking to his rags; he may 
be naked, he shall not be in iron; and I do see the time is 


at hand, the spirit is gone forth, the declaration is planted ; 


and though great men should apostatise, yet the cause will 


Erskine. 
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live; and though the public speaker should die, yet the 
immortal fire shall outlast the organ which conveyed it, and 
the breath of liberty, like the word of the holy man, will 
not die with the prophet, but survive him.” 


Erskine’s defence of Stockdale, the publisher of a 
pamphlet in defence of Warren Hastings, containing 
certain reflections on the Managers which the House 
of Commons pronounced libellous, contains a passage 
of which the ingenuity, no less than the finished art, 
recalls the best efforts of ancient forensic oratory ; 
though this ingenuity cannot be fully appreciated 
without the context. At first, Erskine studiously 
keeps his defence of Stockdale separate from his 
defence of Hastings; then he gradually suggests that 
Hastings is entitled to indulgence on account (1) of 
his instructions, (2) of his situation, (3) of English 
and European policy abroad, (4) of the depravity to 
which, universally, men are liable who have vast 
power over a subject race,—and the last topic is 
illustrated thus :— 3 


“Gentlemen, I think that I can observe that you are 
touched by this way of considering the subject; and I can 
account for it. I have not been considering it through the 
cold medium of books, but have been speaking of man and 
his nature, and of human dominion, from what I have seen 
of them myself among reluctant nations submitting to our 
authority. I know what they feel, and how such feelings 
can alone be repressed. I have heard them in my youth 
from a naked savage, in the indignant character of a prince 
surrounded by his subjects, addressing the governor of a 
British colony, holding a bundle of sticks in his hand as the 
notes of his unlettered eloquence; ‘ Who is it, said the 
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jealous ruler over the desert encroached upon by the rest- 
less foot of English adventure—‘ who is it that causes this 
river to rise in the high mountains and to empty itself into 
the ocean? Who is it that causes to blow the loud winds 
of winter, and that calms them again in summer? Who is 
it that rears up the shade of those lofty forests, and blasts 
them with the quick lightning at his pleasure ? The same 
Being who gave to you a country on the other side of the 
waters, and gave ours to us; and by this title we will defend 
it!’ said the warrior, throwing down his tomahawk on the 
ground, and raising the war-sound of his nation. These are 
the feelings of subjugated men all round the globe; and, 
depend upon it, nothing but fear will control where it is 
vain to look for affection.” ! 


But no speaker, probably, of modern times has 
come nearer to the classical type than Burke ; and 
this because his reasonings, his passion, his imagery, 
are sustained by a consummate and unfailing beauty 
of language. The passage in which he describes the 
descent of Hyder Ali upon the Carnatic is supposed 
to owe the suggestion of its great image, not to 
Demosthenes, but to Livy’s picture of Fabius hover- 
ing over Hannibal; the whole passage is infinitely 
more Roman, more Verrine, if the phrase may be 
permitted, than Greek; but it is anything rather 
than diffuse :-— 


“Having terminated his disputes with every enemy and 
every rival, who buried their mutual animosities in their 
common detestation against the creditors of the Nabob of 
Arcot, he drew from every quarter whatever a savage ferocity 

1 From a longer extract given by _ in the volume of his ‘‘ Rhetorical and 


Brougham in his Essay on Erskine, _ Literary Dissertations and Addresses,” 
reprinted from the Edinburgh Review  p, 225. 


Burke. 
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could add to his new rudiments in the arts of destruction ; 
and compounding all the materials of fury, havoc, and 
desolation into one black cloud, he hung for a while on the 
declivity of the mountains. Whilst the authors of all these 
evils were idly and stupidly gazing on this menacing meteor, 
which darkened all their horizon, it suddenly burst, and 
poured down the whole of its contents upon the plains of 
the Carnatic. Then ensued a scene of woe, the like of which 
no eye had seen, no heart conceived, and which no tongue 
can adequately tell. All the horrors of war before known 
or heard of were mercy to that new havoc. <A storm of 
universal fire blasted every field, consumed every house, 
destroyed every temple. The miserable inhabitants, flying 
from their flaming villages, in part were slaughtered ; others, 
without regard to sex, to age, to the respect of rank, or 
sacredness of function, fathers torn from children, husbands 
from wives, enveloped in a whirlwind of cavalry, and amidst 
the goading spears of drivers and the trampling of pursuing 
horses, were swept into captivity in an unknown and hostile 
land. Those who were able to evade this tempest fied to 
the walled cities. But, escaping from fire, sword and exile, 
they fell into the jaws of famine. For months together 
these creatures of sufferance, whose very excess and luxury 
in their most plenteous days had fallen short of the allow- 
ance of our austerest fasts, silent, patient, resigned, without 
sedition or disturbance, almost without complaint, perished 
by a hundred a day in the streets of Madras or on the glacis 
of Tangore, and expired of famine in the granary of India.” 


Brougham’ contrasts this passage with that in 
which Demosthenes says that a danger “went by 
like a cloud,” with that where he says, “If the 
Thebans had not joined us, all this trouble would 
have rushed like a mountain-torrent on the city,” and 


1 In his Inaugural Discourse before the University of Glasgow. 
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with that where he asks, “If the thunderbolt which 
has fallen has overpowered, not us alone, but all the 
Greeks, what is to be done?”* Brougham contends 
that Burke has marred the sublimity of the “black 
cloud” and “the whirlwind of cavalry” by developing 
and amplifying both. This, surely, is to confound 
the plastic with the picturesque—a point which will 
presently claim our attention. Demosthenes is a 
sculptor, Burke a painter. 

It might, however, have been anticipated that 
modern oratory would have most resembled the 
ancient in that branch where the conditions are 
most nearly similar. If Isocrates could have foreseen 
the splendid, the unique opportunities which in later 
ages would be enjoyed by the Christian preacher, 
what expectations would he not have formed, not 
merely of the heights that would be attained—past 
and living instances remind us that, in this respect, 
no estimate could well have been too sanguine—but 


Modern 
Eloquence 
of the 
Pulpit. 


of the average abundance in which compositions of - 


merit would be produced! It will, of course, be 
recollected that no quality is here in question ex- 
cept that of an eloquence which, regarded as literary 
prose, has the finish which deserves to be called 
artistic. If the test, thus defined, be applied, it 
will be found to afford a striking confirmation of 
what has already been observed in regard to the 
effect upon oratory of that especially Protestant con- 
ception according to which the orator’s function is 
prophetic. In the combination of argumentative 
power with lofty earnestness and with eloquence of 


1 Dem. de Corona § 188 (védpos), § 153 (xeuudppous), § 194 (oxnmrds). 
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the Hebraic type,’ none have surpassed, or perhaps 
equalled, those divines whose discourses are among 
the chief glories of the English language. In respect, 
however, of complete artistic form, of classical finish, 
a nearer resemblance to the antique has been pre- 
sented by the great preachers of Catholic France.* 
The most memorable triumphs of modern oratory 
are connected with the tradition of thrills, of electrical 
shocks, given to the hearers at the moment by bursts 
which were extemporary, not necessarily as regards 
the thought, but necessarily as regards the form. It 
was for such bursts that the eloquence of the elder 
Pitt was famous; that of Mirabeau, and of Patrick 
Henry, owed its highest renown to the same cause. 
Sheil’s retort, in the debate on the Irish Municipal 
Bill in 1837, to Lord Lyndhurst’s description of 
the Irish (in a phrase borrowed from O’Connell), as 
‘aliens in blood, language and religion,” was of this 
kind? Erskine, in his defence of Lord George 
Gordon, produced an astonishing effect by a pro- 
testation,—which would have been violent if it had 
not been solemn,—of personal belief in his client’s 
innocence; a daring transgression of the advocate’s 
province which was paralleled, with some momentary 
success, in a celebrated criminal case about twenty 


compared with Lycurgus: Massillon, 
Voltaire’s favourite, with his severity, 


1 Chatham prescribed a study of 
Barrow as the best foundation of a 


good style in speaking. 

2 In his Essay on ‘‘ Pulpit Elo- 
quence” Brougham seems hardly to 
do justice to Bossuet— the more 
florid Isocrates of the group. Bour- 
daloue, with his abundant resource, 
his temperate pathos and his fre- 
quent harshness, may perhaps be 


rapidity and lofty fervour, was prob- 
ably the most Demosthenic. 

3 It is quoted in the excellent 
article on ‘‘The British Parliament ; 
its History and Eloquence,” Quar- 
terly Review of April 1872, No. 
CXXxxli. p. 480. 
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years ago. Now these sudden bursts, and the shock 
or the transport which they may cause, were forbidden 
to ancient oratory by the principal law of its being. 
In nothing is the contrast more striking than in this— 
that the greatest oratorical reputations of the ancient 
world were chiefly made, and those of the modern 
world have sometimes been endangered, by pre- 
pared works of art. Pericles and Hypereides- were 


renowned for no efforts of their eloquence more than ~ 


for their funeral orations. Fox’s carefully composed 
speech in honour of the Duke of Bedford, Chatham’s 
elaborate eulogy of Wolfe, were accounted among 
the least happy of their respective performances. 
There is, however, at least one instrument of sudden 
effect which Greek oratory and British Parliamentary 
oratory once had in common, but which the latter has 
now almost abandoned—poetical quotation. A quota- 
tion may, of course, be highly effective even for 
those to whom it is new. But the genuine oratorical 
force of quotation depends on the hearers knowing 
the context, having previous associations with the 
passage, and thus feeling the whole felicity of the 
application as, at the instant, it is flashed upon the 
mind. In this respect, the opportunities of the Greek 
orator were perfect. His hearers were universally and 
thoroughly familiar with the great poets. When 
Aeschines applies the lines from Hesiod to Demo- 
sthenes, it is as if Digby, addressing Puritans, had 
attempted to sum up Strafford in a verse of Isaiah. 
In the days when all educated Englishmen knew a 
good deal of Virgil and Horace, and something of the 
best English poets, quotation was not merely a keen, 
f 
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but, in skilful hands, a really powerful weapon of 
parliamentary debate; and its almost total disuse, 
however unavoidable, is perhaps a more serious 
deduction than is generally perceived from the rather 
slender resources of modern English oratory for creat- 
ing a glow. Pitt’s speech on the Slave Trade con- 
cluded with the expression of this hope—that “ Africa, 
though last of all the quarters of the globe, shall 


enjoy at length, in the evening of her days, those 


Special 
character- 
istics of 
Greek ora- 
tory : 


all Greek 
art has the 
plastic 
character, 


blessings which have descended so plentifully upon us 
in a much earlier period of the world”: the first 
beams of the rising sun were just entering the 
windows of the House, and he looked upward as he 
said— 

Nos......primus equis Oriens afflavit anhelis ; 

Illic sera rubens accendit lumina Vesper. 


Hitherto we have been seeking to bring into 
relief, against the modern conception, that character 
which is common to Greek and to Roman oratory. 
But Greek oratory, as compared with Roman, has 
a stamp of its own. It is separated from the Roman, 
not, indeed, by so wide an interval, yet by a line 
as firm as that which separates both from the 
modern. 

That character which, with special modifications, 
belongs to every artistic creation of the Greek mind, 
whether this be a statue, a temple, a poem, a speech, 
or an individual’s conception of his own place in life, 
is usually, and rightly, called the plastic. When it 
is desired to describe the primary artistic aspect of 
Greek Tragedy, this is commonly and justly done by 
a comparison with Sculpture. But it is certain that 
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comparatively few understand the real meaning of 
“plastic,” “sculpturesque,” in these relations; and that 
to a vast majority of even cultivated persons, the 
statement of this affinity conveys an altogether 
erroneous notion. The reason of this is that the 
place held in antiquity by Sculpture is now held 
jointly by Painting, Music and certain forms of 
Poetry ; that the modern mind instinctively refers 
the sculptural to the standard of the picturesque ; 
and that, consequently, while the positive and essen- 
tial characteristics of Sculpture are lost sight of, its 
negative qualities, relatively to Painting, become 
most prominent. These are, the absence of colour 
and the exclusion of tumultuous or complex action. 
Hence to the popular modern conception of Sculpture 
there usually attaches the notion of coldness and of 
rigidity. When people are told that Greek Tragedy 
(for example) is sculpturesque, they form this idea of 
it—that it has grandeur, but that it is cold and 
rather stiff. Then, if they are convinced that some- 
how the Greeks really were a race with the very 
highest genius for art, they begin to feel a secret 
wish that this alleged analogy between Greek Tragedy 
and sculpture might turn out to bea mistake. Here 
is an opportunity. The ingenious step in and say, 
“It 72s a mistake. Itis pedantry and sentiment. For 
our part, we have always felt that Sophocles was 
frigid, and that Euripides, with his pathetic humanity, 
his tender women, his heroes who are not ashamed to 
display their emotions, was the better artist; now, 
dismiss the prepossessions created by students who are 
in no sympathy with nature or men, look at the facts 


Popular 
misconcep- 
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A result of 
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as they are, deign to take homely views, and say, Is 
it not so?” 

The question at issue here happens to be vital to 
the immediate subject of these pages, viz. the de- 
velopment, through Attic oratory, of Attic prose. It 
is, however, just as vital for every other department 
whatsoever in the study of ancient art, literature 
and thought, for it involves nothing less than our 
fundamental conception of the antique. Unless that 
conception is true, everything will be seen in a dis- 
torted light, and the best things that the ancient 
world has to teach will be neglected for the second 
best. 

Let us take a moment of the period when, as a 
matter of fact, the creative activity of Greek art 
was abundant—say 440 B.c.—and consider what, at 
that moment, was the principal characteristic of 
Greek reflection." This will be best understood by 
a comparison with two other characters of thought: 
that which has belonged, though in a multitude of 
special shapes, to the Hast, and that of medizeval 
Europe. Oriental thought, as interpreted by Oriental 
art, fails to define humanity or to give a clear-cut 
form to any material which the senses offer to it. 
Life is conceived only generally, as pervading men, 
animals and vegetables, but the distinctive attributes 
of human life, physical or spiritual, are not pondered 
or appreciated. The human form, the human soul, 


1 The essay on Winckelmann, in 
Mr. W. H. Pater’s ‘‘ Studies in the 
History of the Renaissance,” is the 
most perfect interpretation of the 


Greek spirit in art that I know. If 


the restatement of some of its points 
should gain for it fresh students, 
such a separation of its teaching 
from its beauty may deserve to be 
forgiven. 
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are not, to this Eastern thought, the objects of an 
absorbing and analysing contemplation. ‘To European 
medizevalism, they are so; but the body is regarded 
as the prison and the shame of the soul; and medizeval 
art expresses the burning eagerness of the soul to 
escape from this prison to a higher communion. The 
three marks of medieval art are individualism, desire, 
and ecstasy : individualism, since the artist is strug- 
gling to interpret a personal intensity, and goes to 
grotesqueness in the effort ; desire, since the perpetual 
longing of the Church on earth for her Master is the 
type of the artist’s passion; ecstasy, since this pas- 
sion demands the surrender of reason and has its 
climax in the adoration of a mystery revealed.’ Be- 
tween the Oriental and the Medizeval art stands the 
Greek. Greek art defines humanity, the body and 
the soulof man. But it has not reached the medieval 
point ; it has not learned to feel that the body is the 
prison and the shame of the soul. Rather, it regards 
the soul as reflecting its own divinity upon the body. 
“What a piece of work is man! how noble in reason ! 
how infinite in faculty! in form and moving how 
express and admirable! in action how like an angel! 
in apprehension how like a god! the beauty of the 
world! the paragon of animals!” If Hamlet could 
have stopped there, he would have been a Greek ; 
but he could not, he was sick with a modern 
distemper, abandonment to the brooding thought 
that sapped his will.” The Greek of the days when 


1 T have not at hand an article on _ traits of medievalism were very finely 
(I think) Mr. Rossetti’s poems, which _ delineated. 


appeared some years ago in the West- 2 Dowden, ‘‘Shakspere’s Mind and. 


minster Review, and in which these Art,” p. 47. 
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art was supreme could and did stop there; he was 
Narcissus, standing on the river-bank, looking into 
the deep, clear waters where the mirror of his image 
shows the soul, too, through the eyes, Narcissus in 
love with the image that he beholds,—but Narcissus 
as yet master of himself,—as yet with a firm foothold 
upon the bank, not as yet possessed by the delirious 
impulse to plunge into the depths. Here, then, was 
the first condition for the possibility of a great art. 
Reflection had taken the right direction, had got far 
enough, but had not got too far; it was a pause. 
But, in order that this pause should be joyous, and 
that the mind should not, from weariness or disap- 
pointment, hasten forward, another thing was neces- 
sary—that men and women should be beautiful. By 
some divine chance, the pause in reflection coincided 
with the physical perfection of a race ; and the result 
was Greek art. 

Why, however, should this art have expressed 
itself in Sculpture rather than, for instance, in Paint- 
ing? Art gives pleasure by form, by colour, by 
sound, or, as in poetry, by the reminiscence of all 
these combined with the delight of motion. But 
the mind has had a history; and the very degree in 
which the resources of a particular art are limited or 
ample may give it a special affinity with an earlier 
or a later stage of the mind. Architecture corresponds 
with the phase when man’s thoughts about himself 
are still indistinct; the building may hint, but it 
cannot express, the artist’s personality: Egyptian art 
has been called a Memnon waiting for the day. Paint- 
ing, Music and Poetry are the modern and romantic 
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arts, with a range of expression adequate to every 
subtlety and intricacy of self-analysis. Between this 
group and Architecture comes Sculpture, the art 
kindred with that phase in the mind’s history when 
man has just attained to recognition of himself and 
is observing his own typical characteristics of form 
and spirit with wonder and with joy, but, as yet, 
without the impulse towards analysis. In all the 
ereatest sculpture there breathes the unshamed and 
innocent surprise of a child just waked from sleep. 
But this of itself implies renouncement; the limits 
of possible expression in Sculpture are severe. If, 
then, the Greek was contemplating his own soul as 
well as his own body, why, it might be asked, had 
he recourse to a medium of interpretation for which 
the spiritual subtleties of painting and poetry are 
impossible? The answer is,—Because he was not 
observing the soul apart from the body, but as one 
with the body in a godlike union; and because, to 
him, any expression of spiritual subtleties was not 
again but a loss, if it was-effected at the expense 
of that in which he was absorbed—the contemplation 
of man as man, in his totality, as the paragon of 
animals. Sculpture cannot express a complex or 
refined situation; but its very limitations on that 
side make it the clearest interpretation of a character 
or a type. The Greek’s attention was fixed on the 
typical, unchanging, divine lineaments of man, as he 
stood forth under the blue heaven, his outlines clear 
against the sunlit sea; and, for the Greek’s purpose, 
sculpture was the more fitting just because it elimi- 
nates what is restless or accidental. But he did not 
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tee mean sculpture to be cold or rigid; he did not mean 

is not cold 1t to be blank or vague; and assuredly he made it 

“oes none of these things. The “Adorante” lifting up 
his hands in praise for victory, the cousinship of 
Love with Death hinted in the Genius of Eternal 
Slumber, —let these works and such as these be 
witnesses. 

Mistake of This character of Sculpture belongs also to Greek 


conceiving ao ia : 
Grek Tragedy. But this is not, as seems sometimes to 


ed be imagined, because the Greeks sought to make 


Gugtwe, Lragedy like Sculpture. It is because that tendency 
They are of intellect and feeling, for which Sculpture happened 
ofone to be a peculiarly apt expression, set its necessary 
“para stamp equally on everything else that the Greek 
which mind created. In naming this stamp “plastic” we 
w plastic.” borrow our term from the arts of modelling; but to 
conceive the form of Greek Tragedy as derived from 
Sculpture is like conceiving the Greek language to be 
derived from Sanskrit. It is true that, in reference 
Grek to the history of Greek thought, Tragedy is a later 
Tragedy : ‘ A 
hasanalloy Manifestation than Sculpture ; the perfect repose is 
es already troubled, an element of conflict has entered, 
man is in the presence of Nemesis, and the dpdacavru 
maGeiv, the law that sin shall entail suffering, is 
but istypi: the theme. But the typical character is not lost ; 
vt) EON unchanging attributes which, on the one hand, 
bring man near to the gods or, on the other, mark 
his brotherhood with the dust and the limits of his 
mortal destiny, are presented in emphatic, untroubled 
lines; and, when Retributive Justice has done its 
work, that blitheness out of which the passions rose 


into a storm returns subdued to the graver and 
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deeper calm that follows a transcendent contempla- 
tion. All honour to those sublime voices of Titanic 
pain or victory that roll, like dirges or paeans, along 
the spacious music of Aeschylus; all honour to 
Euripides also, for no one is capable of feeling 
that Sophocles is supreme who does not feel that 
Euripides is admirable. Euripides is a great emo- 
tional dramatist ; a master of the picturesque; the 
only Greek, except Aristophanes, who set foot in the 
charmed woodlands of fancy. That special claim, 
however, which has in recent times been made for 
Euripides, and on the strength of which he has by 
some been preferred to his predecessors, involves a 
fallacy which it is important to observe, since what 
is at issue is much more than our judgment on the 
relative merits of two poets: it is the principle of 
appreciation relatively to all the best Greek work in 
every kind. Euripides has been regarded as distinct- 
ively the human. Now if by this were meant only 
that he is great in dramatising the accidents of life, 
in portraying the more obvious phenomena of 
character, in exciting compassion for such troubles, 
or sympathy with such joys, as come home to us all, 
in establishing between the poet and the spectator 
not merely a vivid intelligence but something like a 
personal friendship, then the epithet would be per- 


1 An admirer of Aeschylus or 
Sophocles might affirm that neither 
Aeschylus nor Sophocles chose to use 
their art for the display of thrilling 
splendour. However that may be, 
Euripides, alone of Greeks, with the 
exception of Aristophanes, entered 
the fairyland of dazzling fancy which 
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Calderon and Shakspere and Fletcher 
trod.” Symonds, The Greek Poets, 
p- 230.’ This seems to me exactly to 
define one of the most attractive 
poetical distinctions of Euripides. 
Compare the same writer’s remarks 
on the lyrics of Aristophanes, p. 250. 
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fectly just. If, however—and this is the popular 
notion—Kuripides is to be called the ‘“ human” poet 
in contrast with, for instance, Sophocles; if it is 
meant that Sophocles is comparatively cold, pompous, 
stiff, while Euripides is in a warm, flexible, fruitful 
sympathy with humanity—then the epithet involves 
a confusion of ideas than which nothing could be 
more fatal. Euripides is human, but Sophocles is 
more human; Sophocles is so in the only way in 
which a Greek could be so, by being more Greek. — 
When the best Greek mind was truest to the law 
of its own nature, it looked at man and man’s life in 
the manner of Sophocles—fixing its regard on the 
permanent, divine characteristics of the human type, 
and not suffering minor accidents or unrulinesses or 
eriefs so to thrust themselves forward as to mar the 
symmetry of the larger view. ‘True simplicity is 
not the avoidance, but the control, of detail. In 
Sophocles, as in great sculpture, a thousand fine 
touches go to that which, as the greatest living 
creator in fiction has proved, he can still help to 
teach—the delineation of the great primary emotions. 
Sophocles is the purest type of the Greek intellect 
at its best. Euripides is a very different thing, a 
highly gifted son of his day. Rhetorical Dialectic 
has broken into Tragedy, and the religious basis, 
the doctrine of Nemesis, has been abandoned in 
favour of such other interests as the poet can devise. 
Euripides was brilliantly fertile in plots. This is 
what Aristotle means by tpayxedraros, alluding - 
especially to sudden and pathetic reversals of situ- 
ation ; for, before Alexander's time, “tragic” had 
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already come near to “sensational.” * No woman in 
Greek Tragedy is either so human, or so true a 
woman, as the Antigone of Sophocles.’ 

Since, as has been seen, Oratory was for the 
Greeks a fine art, it follows that Greek Oratory 
must have, after its own kind, that same typical 
character which belongs to Greek Sculpture and to 
Greek Tragedy. Wherein, then, does it manifest 
this character? We must here be on our guard 
against the great stumbling-block of such inquiries, 
the attempt to find the analogy in the particulars 
and not in the whole. It might be possible to take 
a speech of Demosthenes and to work out the details 
of a correspondence with a tragedy of Sophocles or a 
work of Pheidias ; but such refinements have usually 
a perilous neighbourhood to fantasy, and, even when 
they are legitimate, are apt to be more curious 
than instructive. How truly and universally Greek 
Oratory bears the plastic stamp, can be seen only 
when it is regarded in its largest aspects. The 
first point to be observed is that, in Greek Oratory, 
we have a series of types developed by a series of 
artists, each of whom seeks to give to his own type 
the utmost clearness and distinction that he is 


capable of reaching. The same thing is true of 


1 The gradual degradation of the ’Odvumiddos) Kal ras Karnyoplas 


words rpaywidetv, rpaywila, etc., is 
a painful hint of this. Perhaps the 
nadir has been reached when a con- 
temporary of Aristotle’s, a master, 
too, of all Attic refinements, can use 
Tpaywolac of the menaces with which 
a Macedonian queen intimidated 
Athens : Hypereides tirép Evéevirmou 
col. 37, Tas tTpaywdlas atrijs (i.e. 


aypnkdres écbucba. 

2 To Sophocles, hardly less than to 
Plato, apply the words of Professor 
Jowett (Introduction to the Phaedrus, 
2nd edit. 11. 102), ‘‘ We do not im- 
mediately recognise that under the 
marble exterior of Greek literature 
was concealed a soul thrilling with 
spiritual emotion.” 
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Tragedy, but not in the same degree; for, in Tragedy, 
the element of consecrated convention was more per- 
sistent ; and, besides, Oratory stood in such manifold 
and intimate relations with the practical life that the 
artist, in expressing his oratorical theory, could 
express his entire civic personality. Hence the 
men who moulded Attic Oratory, whether statesmen 
or not, are good examples of conscious obedience to 
that law of Greek nature which constrained every 
man to make himself a living work of art. “ In its 
poets and orators,” says Hegel,’ ‘its historians and 
philosophers, Greece cannot be conceived from a 
central point unless one brings, as a key to the 
understanding of it, an insight into the ideal forms of 
sculpture, and regards the images of statesmen and 
philosophers as well as epic and dramatic heroes 
from the artistic point of view ; for those who act, 
as well as those who create and think, have, in those 
beautiful days of Greece, this plastic character. 
They are great and free, and have grown up on the 
soil of their own individuality, creating themselves 
out of themselves, and moulding themselves to what 
they were and willed to be. The age of Pericles was 
rich in such characters: Pericles himself, Pheidias, 
Plato, above all Sophocles, Thucydides also, Xeno- 
phon and Socrates, each in his own order, without 
the perfection of one being diminished by that of the 
others. They are ideal artists of themselves, cast 
each in one flawless mould— works of art which 
stand before us as an immortal presentment of the 
gods.” 


1 Aesthetik, Part 111. Section 2, ch. 1, quoted by Pater, p. 192. 
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The plastic character of Greek oratory, — thus 
seen, first of all, in the finished distinction of 
successive types, clearly modelled as the nature that 
wrought them,—§is further seen in the individual 
oration. Take it whence we will,-from the age of 
Antiphon or of Demosthenes, from the forensic, from 
the deliberative or from the epideictic class, two 
great characteristics will be found. First, however 
little of sustained reasoning there may be, however 
much the argument may be mingled with appeals, 
reminiscences or invectives, everything bears on the 
matter in hand. It is an exertion of art, but of art 
strictly pertinent to its scope. No Greek orator 
could have written such a speech as that of Cicero 
For Archias or For Publius Sextus. In a Greek 
speech the main lines of the subject are ever firm ; 
they are never lost amid the flowers of a picturesque 
luxuriance. Secondly, wherever pity, terror, anger, 
or any passionate feeling is uttered or invited, this 
tumult is resolved in a final calm; and where such 
tumult has place in the peroration, it subsides before 
the last sentences of all. The ending of the speech 
On the Crown—which will be noticed hereafter 1—is 
exceptional and unique. As a rule, the very end is 
calm ; not so much because the speaker feels this to 
be necessary if he is to leave an impression of per- 
sonal dignity, but rather because the sense of an ideal 
beauty in humanity and in human speech governs 
his effort as a whole, and makes him desire that, 
where this effort is most distinctly viewed as a whole 
—namely, at the close—it should have the serenity 


1 Vol. 11. pp. 416-17. 
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of a completed harmony. Cicero has now and then 
an Attic peroration, as in the Second Philippie and 
the Pro Milone; more often he breaks off in a burst 
of eloquence—as in the First Catilinarian, the Pro 
Flacco and the Pro Cluentio. Erskine’s concluding 
sentences in his defence of Lord George Gordon 
are Attic:— “Such topics might be useful in the 
balance of a doubtful case; yet, even then, I should 
have trusted to the honest hearts of Englishmen to 
have felt them without excitation. At present the 
plain and rigid rules of justice are sufficient to entitle 
me to your verdict.” * 

This seems the fitting place to touch for a moment 
on a trait of ancient forensic oratory which has some- 
times been noticed with rather exaggerated emphasis, 
and which, it might be objected, is strangely dis- 
cordant with the character just described—the dis- 
position of Greek as well as Roman orators to indulge 
in personalities of a nature which would be deemed 
highly indecorous in modern times. Their case is 
scarcely, perhaps, mended by the observation that 
the point of honour did not then exist. A more im- 
portant circumstance to observe is that the language 
in question, however strong, is seldom redundant. 
It finds its place; but it does not overflow; nor 
does it destroy that self-mastery in the speaker on 


1 This calmness of the Greek perora- 
tion is noticed by Brougham in his 
Dissertation (p. 25), but is more fully 
discussed in his essay on Demosthenes, 
pp. 184 f. He does not, however, 
penetrate to the true Greek feeling 
when he says, ‘‘ The same chastened 
sense of beauty which forbade a statue 


to speak the language of the passions, 
required that both the whole oration 
and each highly impassioned portion 
of it, should close with a calmness 
approaching to indifference, and tame- 
ness.” There comes in the popular 
modern notion of the sculpturesque. 
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From the 
artistic point of view—and from this alone it is now 
being regarded—it is a distressing blemish ; yet not, 
even here, of the order to which it is referred by 


which the unity of his utterance depends. 


those whose estimate of it is purely modern, since 
it is not permitted to disturb the symmetry or the 
repose of the whole. Unquestionably, the scale of 
life in the Greek republics, and the dialect of the 
aristocracy at Rome, often imparted to the mutual 
criticisms of their orators a parochial character which 
is comparatively rare in the public discussions of the 
present day. Apart from this accident, however, 
modern analogies are, unfortunately, not wanting. 
The speech against Ctesiphon and the speech against 
Piso certainly contain exceedingly strong phrases. 
Catullus, who used the ordinary language of society 
in his day,? is less euphemistic than Byron. But 
scurrility is not the measure of vituperation. Ancient 
invective concentrated the former. Modern invective 
prefers to diffuse, without diluting, the latter. 

The superiority of Greek oratory to Roman, in 
the deliberative and forensic branches alike, has been 
recognised by the best critics as well as by the most 
competent practical judges. Brougham, who speaks 
with the authority of both characters, brings this 
out with great force and clearness. 


fied Cicero. One or two of them will 
be found in the Quarterly Review, 
No. 132, p. 470. Those who desire 


He says :—“ In 


1 Specimens of the language ad- 
dressed by Coke, then Attorney- 
General, to Raleigh, whose prose- 


cution he was conducting, will be 
found in a note to Mr. Forsyth’s 
Hortensius, p. 45. The phrases are 
surpassed by nothing in Aeschines. 
Chatham’s most effective retorts were 
personalities which might have satis- 


further illustrations may read, or 
recall, the debates in the House of 
Commons of May 15 and June 8, 1846. 

2 See H. A. J. Munro on Catullus’s 
29th Poem in the Jowrnal of Philology, 
11. 1-34 (1869), 
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all his (Cicero’s) orations that were spoken (for, 
singular as it may seem, the remark applies less to 
those which were only written, as all the Verrine, 
except the first, all the Philippics, except the first 
and ninth, and the Pro Milone), hardly two pages 
can be found which a modern assembly would bear. 
Some admirable arguments on evidence, and the 
credit of witnesses, might be urged to a jury; several 
passages, given by him on the merits of the case, 
and in defence against the charge, might be spoken 
in mitigation of punishment after a conviction or 
confession of guilt; but, whether we regard the 
political or forensic orations, the style, both in 
respect of the reasoning and the ornaments, is wholly 
unfit for the more severe and less trifling nature of 
modern affairs in the senate or at the bar. Now, 
it is altogether otherwise with the Greek masters ; 
changing a few phrases, which the difference of 
religion and of manners might render objectionable, 
—moderating, in some degree, the virulence of in- 
vective, especially against private character, to suit 
the chivalrous courtesy of modern hostility, — there 
is hardly one of the political or forensic orations of 
the Greeks that might not be delivered in similar 
circumstances before our senate or tribunals.” ? 

The main reason of this decided advantage on the 
part of Greek practical oratory—and the epideictic 
oratory has a corresponding excellence relatively to 
that of the French Pulpit—is the business-like 


1 Inaugural Discourse, pp. 122 f. and austere,” adds:—‘‘could it be: 
Hume, again, observing that Cicero copied, its success would be infallible 
is “too florid and rhetorical,” and over a modern assembly.” (Essay 
that Greek oratory is ‘‘more chaste xXtl., Of Eloquence, p. 60.) 
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character already noticed. If everything is not 
logical, everything is at least relevant. Cicero, with 
all his ingenuity, brilliancy and wit, is so apt to 
wander into mere display, and this display is so 
openly artificial, that, as Brougham says, “nothing 
can be less adapted to the genius of modern elocu- 
tion.” The style of modern debate comes far nearer 
to the Greek than to the Latin. But there are 
two other causes which should be remarked, one 
especially influential in Deliberative, the other in 
Forensic, oratory. The first is that, in the days of 
the great Roman eloquence, Rome had no political 
rival. Her discipline and her manners contributed 
with her civic security to exempt her citizens from 
sudden or violent emotion. What Claudian’ after- 
wards happily called the vitae Romana ques already 
prevailed. If the paradox of Quintilian* be true, that 
Demosthenes has plus curae, Cicero plus naturae, it 
is true in this sense alone, that Cicero is an inferior 
artist, and indulges more freely the taste of the 
natural man for ornament. But that Roman oratory 
should be on the whole more artificial than the 
Greek, and more limited in its range of subjects, was 
inevitable. Athens, the antagonist of Sparta or 
Thebes, Athens vigilant against Persia or threatened 
by Macedon, was a city in which the inspirations 
of eloquence were not only personal but national. 
Secondly: the Roman patronus, who pleaded his 
client’s cause gratuitously, rewarded by the fact that 
all the higher paths of ambition opened directly 
from the forum, had, doubtless, an incentive to 


1 De sexto consulatu Honorii Augusti (404 a.p.), v. 150. 2 x. 1 § 106. 
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eloquent declamation which his Attic brother, the 
professional logographos, did not possess. But he 
had not anything like the same inducement to 
handle his case scientifically. He was a_ political 
aspirant, not a man settled to a calling; and, from 
a forensic point of view, the element of unreality 
in his position had a strong tendency to vitiate 
his performance by making it, before all things, a 
display. 





The least gifted people, in the earliest stage of 
intellectual or political growth, will always or usually 
have the idea, however rude, of a natural oratory. 
But oratory first begins to have a history, of which 
the development can be traced, when two conditions 
have been fulfilled. First, that oratory should be 
conceived, no longer subjectively, but objectively also, 
and from having been a mere faculty, should have 
become an art. Secondly, that an oration should 
have been written in accordance with the theory of 
that art. The history of Greek oratory begins with 
Gorgias. The history of Attic oratory, properly so 
called, begins with Antiphon. 

The special attributes and endowments of the 
Greeks would lead us to expect, before the beginnings 
of an oratorical art, a singularly rich and various 
manifestation of natural eloquence, and also an early 
moment of origin for the art itself. Now, as a 
matter of fact, the origin of the art was singularly 
late, relatively to the gifts and to the general artistic 
tendency of the race; but the causes of this delay 
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were external and political. On the other hand, 
no documents of any early society can show an 
exuberance, a brilliancy, a diversified perfection of 
natural eloquence comparable to that which makes 
one of the chief glories of the Homeric poems. By 
“natural” is meant, not necessarily unstudied, but 
unsystematic, or antecedent to a theory of Rhetoric. 
The man to whom the gods had given dyopytis, 
the power of discourse,—that which, with beautiful 
strength, ¢v7, and good sense, ¢péves, makes the 
Homeric triad of human excellences,—might cultivate 
it; but so long as this cultivation is empirical, not 
theoretic, the eloquence which it achieves is still 
natural. From Achilles to Thersites, the orators of 
the Iliad and the Odyssey are individual. If Achilles 
alone is a Demosthenes, who had no defects to con- 
quer and no mysteries to learn, Nestor is an [socrates 
unaided or unembarrassed by his system, Telemachus 
an ingenuous youth who has no need of prompting by 
a Lysias, Odysseus a speaker in whom the logical 
terseness of Isaeus is joined to something like the 
unscrupulous smartness, though to nothing like the 
theatrical splendour, of Aeschines. Nor does any 
oratory that the ancient world has left approach so 
nearly as the Homeric to the modern ideal. The 
reason of this is that the great orations of the [liad 
are made in debate, and the greatest of all are replies, 
—as the answer of Achilles to the envoys in the 
First Book. Condensed statement, lucid argument, 
repartee, sarcasm, irony, overwhelming invective, pro- 
found and irresistible pathos,—all these resources are 
absolutely commanded by the orators of the Iliad, 
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and all these must have belonged to him, or to those, 
by whom the Iliad was created. As Mr. Gladstone 
has said,’ “ Paradise Lost” does not represent the 
time of Charles the Second, nor the “ Excursion” 
the first decades of this century, but “as, when we 
find these speeches in Homer, we know that there 
must have been men who could speak them, so, from 
the existence of units who could speak them, we 
know that there must have been crowds who could 
feel them.” 

The Homeric ideal, to shine in eloquence as in 
action, to be at once “a speaker of words and a doer 
of deeds,” “good in counsel, and mighty in war,” 
had ample scope, as far as kings and nobles were 
But the 
eloquence of the commons does not appear to have 
been particularly encouraged by the chiefs, and the 
consummate individuality of an Achilles or an 
Odysseus was no real step towards the development 
of a popular oratory based upon a theory communi- 
cable to all. In the presence of these great debaters 
of the Iliad, the Homeric t2s, when present at all, 


concerned, in the council and the agora. 


is essentially a layman, confined strictly to the 
eritical function, and uttering his criticisms, when 
they find utterance, in the fewest and _plainest 
words. Democracy, with its principle of ionyopia,— 
the principle that every citizen has an equal right 
to speak his mind about the concerns of the city,— 
was necessary before a truly civil eloquence could be 
even possible. But, after Democracy had arisen, a 


further condition was needed,—the cultivation of 


1 Studies on Homer, t11. 107. 
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the popular intelligence. What is so strikingly 
characteristic of Greek Democracy in the period 
before an artistic oratory is this,—that the power of 
public speaking now exists, indeed, as a_ political 
weapon, but, instead of being the great organ by 
which the people wield the commonwealth, is con- 
stantly used by designing individuals against the 
people. It is employed as a lever for changing the 
democracy into a tyranny. Such names as Arista- 
goras, Evagoras, Protagoras, Peisistratus, frequent 
especially in the Ionian colonies, indicate, not the 
growth of a popular oratory, but the ascendency 
which exceptionally gifted speakers were able to 
acquire, especially in democracies, before oratory 
was yet an accomplishment studied according to a 
method. 

The intellectual turning-point came when Poetry 
ceased to have a sway of which the exclusiveness 
rested on the presumption that no thought can be 
expressed artistically which is not expressed metric- 
ally. So soon as it had been apprehended that to 
forsake poetical form was not necessarily to renounce 
beauty of expression, an obstacle to clear reflection 
had been overcome. Mythology and cosmical specu- 
lation began to have a rival,—a curiosity withdrawn 
from the cloud-regions of the past or of the infinite to 
the things of practical life. And this life itself was 
growing more complex. The present, with its prob- 
lems which must be solved under penalties, was 
becoming ever more importunate, and would no 
longer suffer men’s thoughts to wander in mazes 
where they could find no end :— 
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The riddling Sphinx put dim things from our minds, 

And set us to the questions at our doors. 
Political The political turning-point came with the Persian 
turning- 4 
point— Wars. Greek freedom was secured against the bar- 


opening of : ae 
secure in. Darian. A maritime career was opened to commerce. 


ourse The Greek cities everywhere came into more active 
the cities: Intercourse; and the centre of the Greek world was 
andthenew Athens. The Dorian States, Sparta and Argos, had 
Kihens never been favourable to the artistic treatment of 
language. This, like all art and science, was especi- 
ally the province of the lonians; and, for the future 
of oratory, it was of the highest importance that the 
central city of Hellas should be Ionian. But, though 
Athens perfected the art, and soon became almost its 
sole possessor, the first elements were prepared else- 
External Where. The two principal forces which moulded 


influences 


which pree Attic oratory came from the Kast and the West. One 
bral “° was the Practical Culture of Ionia; the other was the 


Rhetoric of Sicily. 7 

I. The The theories of the lonian physicists had not been 

Practical : z 

culture of able to interest more than a few, still less had they 

“om been able to draw away the mass of the people from 
the old poetical faith ; nor had the Ionian chroniclers 
made any but the rudest approaches to a written 
prose. But the national Wars of Liberation had 
quickened all the pulses of civic life. Freedom once 
secured, the new intellectual tendency took a definite 
shape. Men arose who, in contrast with the specula- 
tive philosophers, undertook to give a practical culture. 
This culture had representatives in every part of 
Greece. But, while in Sicily and Magna Graecia it 


was engrossed with Rhetoric, in Asiatic, and especially 
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Ionian, Hellas it was more comprehensive. There, its 
essence was Dialectic, in connexion with a training 
sometimes encyclopaedic, sometimes directed especi- 
ally to grammar or to literary criticism. These more 
comprehensive teachers were known by the general 
name of Sophists."| Those who, like the Sicilians, had 
a narrower scope were sometimes called Sophists, but 


were especially and properly called Rhetors. 


Protagoras of Abdera, the earliest of the Sophists 
proper, was born about 485 B.c., and travelled through- 
out Greece, teaching, for about 40 years, from 455 to 
415. The two things by which he is significant for 
artistic oratory are, his Dialectic, and the Common- 
places which he made his pupils commit to memory. 
His Dialectic is famous for its undertaking to make 
the weaker cause the stronger. One of the uses of 
Rhetoric, as Aristotle says, is to succour truth when 
truth is imperilled by the weakness of its champion ; 
but this is not the place to inquire whether Protagoras 
intended, or how far he was bound to foresee, an 
immoral application. As a mental discipline, his 
Dialectic was important to oratory, not merely by 
its subtlety, but by its treatment of the rhetorical 
syllogism. The prepared topics which his pupils 


1 Tt does not fall within my pro- 
vince to enter on the ‘‘ Sophist ” con- 
troversy, to which, in this country, 
eminent scholars have lately given a 
new life. But I would invite the 
reader’s attention to a note, on p. 
127 of my second volume, as to the 
use of the word by Isocrates. And I 
would record my general agreement 
with the reasoned development of 
Grote’s view by Mr. H. Sidgwick, in 
the Journal of Philology, Vol. tv. 


No. 8 (1872). 

For the details given here respect- 
ing particular Sophists or Rhetors, I 
have used chiefly :—(1) Cope’s papers 
on the Sophists and the Sophistical 
Rhetoric, in the Jowrnal of Classical 
and Sacred Philology, 1. 145-188, 11. 
129-169, 111. 34-80: (2) Westermann, 
Gesch. der Beredsamkeit, pp. 36-48 : 
(3) Blass, die Attische , Beredsamkeit 
von Gorgias bis zu Lysias, pp. 1-78. 


Protagoras. 


Prodicus. 
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learned seem to mark a stage when public speaking 
in general was no longer purely extemporary, but 
when, on the other hand, the speech was not, as in 
Antiphon’s time, wholly written. In regard to lan- 
ouage, Protagoras insisted on ép@o0éreva—t.e. a correct 
accidence: but there is no proof that he sought to 
make a style; both the Ionic fragment in Plutarch? 
and the myth in Plato? are, for the prose of the time, 
simple, and they are free from the Gorgian figures. 
Prodicus of Ceos—the junior by many years of 
Protagoras—was neither, like the latter, a dialectician 
nor a rhetor of the Siceliot type, but rather, like 
Hippias, the teacher of an encyclopaedic culture. 
There is no reason to think that he, any more than 
Protagoras or Hippias, concerned himself with the 
artistic oratory of Gorgias. Xenophon gives in the 
Memorabilia*® a paraphrase of the “Choice of Hera- 
cles” as related by Prodicus in his fable called *‘Opaz. 
When Philostratus* says that he need not describe 
the style of Prodicus because Xenophon has sketched 
it, he is refuted by Xenophon himself, who observes 
that the diction of Prodicus was more ambitious than 
that of his paraphrase.? ‘There are certainly con- 
fusions of synonyms which the Platonic Prodicus 
distinguishes ;® and the only safe inference appears to 


1 Plut. mapauvOnrixds mpds "Amod- Sudker (di@Ker?) pdducos riy tr’ 


Adviov, c. 33 (Moral. p. 118), rav yap 
vidwy venvidy—aunxavinv. 

2 Plat. Protag. pp. 320 D-328 c. 

3 11. i, §§ 21-33. Xen. calls it 7d 
ovyypaypa To mept Hpakdéovs. 

+ Vit. Sophist. p. 16 (Kayser), cal 
Ti dy xapaxrnplformev Thy TOU IIpodixou 
ySrrav, ZevopSrros adrhy lkavas brro- 
ypagorTos ; 


5 Mem 1. i. § 34, otrTw ws 


"Aperfjis ‘Hpaxdéous maldevow, éxdounoe 
bévTo. Tas ywwpmas Err peyadevorépo.s 
phuaci 7 yw viv. 

6 As Blass points out (7. c.), Xeno- 
phon (Mem. 11. i. § 24) makes Prodicus 
use TéprrecOat, dec Par, evppaiver Oat, in- 
distinguishably: whereas Plato (Prot. 
337 Cc) makes Prodicus appropriate 
evppalivecOac to intellectual, #der@a 
to sensuous pleasure. 
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be that, however faithful Xenophon may have been 
to the matter of the fable, he is a witness of no 
authority for its form. The true point of contact 
between Prodicus and the early Rhetoric is his effort 
to discriminate words which express slight modifica- 
tions of the same idea, and which, therefore, were not 
ordinarily distinguished by poets or in the idiom of 
daily life. However unscientific his effort may have 
been, it at least represented a scientific tendency, 
which soon set its mark on literature as well as on 
thought. Two men who are said to have been pupils of 
Prodicus—Euripides and Isocrates—show clear traces 
of it; but, for reasons which will appear further on, 
it is especially distinct in the earliest phase of 
artistic oratory —in Antiphon, and above all in 
Thucydides. 

Hippias of Elis is of no immediate significance 
for our subject. Neither Dialectic nor Rhetoric was 
included, or at least prominent, in the large circle of 
arts and sciences which he professed to teach. Econo- 
mics, Ethics and Politics—“ the faculty of managing 
public affairs along with his own” 1— formed his 
especial province. Like all the other Sophists, he 
touched, of course, the domain of grammar and pros- 
ody; his Tpwixds réyos,” a dialogue between Nestor 
and Neoptolemus, made pretensions to elegance of 
style, but probably not of a poetical or Gorgian cast ;* 
and, in Plato, Hippias assigns, not his oratory, but 


1 Plat. Hipp. Mai. 282 3B, 7d xal 3 Philostratus, at least, says of 
Ta Onubcia mpdrrew Sivacba pera Hippias that he wrote ‘‘ powerfully 
Tay idiwy. Cf. Cope in Jowrn. Class, and naturally,” els diya xaradedywr 
and Sacer. Phil, 111. 63. Tov éx wontikhs dvouara, Vit. Sophist. 

2 Plat. J. c. p. 286 A. p. 15 (Kayser). 
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his political insight, as the ground of his selection as 
an ainbassador by the Eleans.? 

Thrasymachus of Chalcedon stands in a far riper _ 
and more definite relation to Attic rhetorical prose, 
and will more properly be noticed in connexion with 
the progress from Antiphon to Lysias, when we come 
to look back on the development as a whole.? 

These, then, were the two things by which the 
Eastern or Ionian school of practical culture prepared 
the ground for Attic oratory : first and chiefly, popular 
Dialectic; secondly, in the phrase of Protagoras, 
orthoepy — attention to correctness in speaking or 
writing. In contrast with the Eastern Dialectic stands 
the Western Rhetoric. In contrast with the l[onian 
study of correct diction, ép00érea, stands the Sicilian 
study of beautiful diction, edézreva. 3 

Deeper causes than a political crisis fitted Sicily 
to become the birthplace of Rhetoric. The first cause 
was the general character of the Sicilian Greeks. 
Thucydides remarks that the quick and adventurous 
Athenians, who were often benefited by Lacedae- 
monian slowness or caution, found most formidable 
adversaries in the Syracusans just because the Syra- 
cusans were so like themselves ;* and this resemblance, 
we have good reason to suppose, included the taste 
for lively controversy and the passion for lawsuits 
described by Aristophanes in the Wasps. ‘“‘ An acute 
people, with an inborn love of disputation,” is the 
description of the Sicilians which Cicero quotes from 


1 Plat. 2. c. p. 281 (ad init.). He 2 See Vol. 11. ch. xxiii. 
is a ducacrhs kal dyyedos Tav Nbywr 3 udduora duordrporoa, Thue. VIII. 
ot av mapa Tav modewy éxdorwy dé- 96. , 
yovTat. 
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Aristotle :1 “Sicilians are never so miserable,” he 
says in one of the Verrine speeches, “ that they cannot 
make a happy joke.”* The population thus gifted 
had, further, gone through the same political phases 
as Athens: through aristocracy they had arrived at 
tyranny, and through tyranny at a democracy. ‘The 
flourishing age of the Sicilian ‘l'yrants—the early part 
of the fifth century B.c.—was illustrated by art and 
literature, by the lyric poetry which, native to Ionia, 
found its most splendid theme in the glory of these 
Dorian princes of the West, and by a home-growth of 
Comedy, the creation of Phormis and Epicharmus. It 
was in 466 that Thrasybulus, last of the Gelonian 
dynasty, was expelled and that a democracy was 
established at Syracuse. Somewhat later, a democracy 
arose at Agrigentum also. Popular life was now as 
exuberant in Sicily as it was at Athens after the 
Persian Wars; but, with its mixture of races, it was 
less fortunately tempered ; its vigour, instead of glow- 
ing with the sense of national welfare secured against 
aliens, had the feverish vehemence of a domestic 
reaction ; and hence we should be prepared to find 
these younger democracies showing almost at once 
some features which do not appear in the elder 
Athenian democracy until the time of the Pelopon- 
nesian War. But it was neither by the turbulent 
rivalries of the popular assembly, nor by the natural 
erowth of cvxoparvtixy or pettifogging, that the formu- 
lation of Rhetoric as an Art was immediately caused. 
The absolute princes of Sicily had done as they listed. 
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They had banished, they had confiscated,—like Diony- 
sius I. in later times, they had effaced towns and 
transferred populations,—they had turned all things 
upside-down. When they were driven out, and when 
governments arose based on the equality of citizens 
before the law, a crowd of aggrieved claimants pre- 
sented themselves wherever that law had a seat. 
“Ten years ago,” this one would say, “ Hieron 
banished me from Syracuse because I was too much 
a democrat, and gave my house on the Epipolae to 
Agathocles, who still lives among you; I ask the 
people to restore it to me.” “ When Gelon razed our 
city,” another would say, “and divided the lands 
among his friends, we were commanded to dwell at 
Selinus, where I have lived many years; my father’s 
land was given to a favourite of the tyrant’s, whose 
first cousin still holds it; I ask you to insist on this 
man making restitution.” Claims of this kind would 
be innumerable. And, besides those which were 
founded in justice, a vast number of false claims 
would be encouraged by the general presumption that 
the rights of property had been universally deranged. 
If, twenty years after the Cromwellian Settlement of 
Ireland, a government had arisen of such a nature as 
to make it worth people’s while to dispute every posses- 
sion taken under that settlement in the Ten Counties, 
the state of things which would have ensued would have 
bornesome resemblancetothat which prevailed through- 
out Sicily, but especially at Syracuse, in 466 B.c.’ 
Now, if we consider what would be, as a rule, the 


1 Those who wish to test the wellian Settlement by Mr. J. P. 
accuracy of this illustration are re- Prendergast. (Longmans, 1865.) 
ferred to the History of the Crom- 
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characteristics of claims to property made under such 
conditions, we shall find that they throw a significant 


light on the little which 


regard to the first artists 


is expressly recorded in 
of Rhetoric. First, such 


claims would, as a rule, go several years back, and 
would often require for their elucidation that a compli- 
cated mass of details should be stated or arranged. 
Secondly, such claims would often lack documentary 
support; the tablets proving a purchase, a sale, or 
a contract, would, in many or most cases, have been 
lost or destroyed, and the claimant would have 
to rely chiefly on inferences from other facts which 


he could substantiate. If, 


then, we imagine a man 


conceiving the idea that these innumerable claimants 
want help, and that the occupation of helping them 
may be a way to notoriety or gain, in what particular 
forms is it probable that he would have tried to render 
this help? He would have seen, first, that people 
must be assisted to deal with an array of complex 
facts; they must be taught method. He would have 
seen, secondly, that they must be assisted to dispense 
with documentary or circumstantial evidence; they 
must be given hints as to the best mode of arguing 


from general probabilities. 


Diogenes Laertius quotes a statement of Aristotle 


that Empedocles was the 
Zenon of Dialectic.t The 


1 Diog. vill. 57, ’Apicrorédys 8 
év T@ cogiorn Pyot mpOrov ’Euesdo- 
kKN\éa pynropixnvy evpetvy, Znvwva dé 
diarexrixqv. In his lost work zrepl 
moray, Arist. (as quoted by Diog. 
1. c.) said that Empedocles was deuwds 
Twepi tiv ppdow and peradopixds, as 


inventor of Rhetoric, as 
more cautious phrase of 


well as generally ‘Ounpixés. Twining 
notices (Vol. 1. p. 249) the apparent 
discrepancy between this statement 
and that in the Poetics c. 1.—that 
Empedocles and Homer have ovdev 
Kowdv wiv 7d pérpov. 
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Sextus Empiricus’ (also from Aristotle), which 
Quintilian translates, is that Empedocles broke 
ground (xexwnéva, aliqua movisse) in Rhetoric. 
Assuredly the poet and philosopher of Agrigentum 
created, at least, no rhetorical system. His oratory— 
which, after the fall of Thrasydaeus in 472, found 
political scope in resistance to a restoration of the 
tyranny—however brilliant, was practical only; and 
his analogy—so far as the wanderings of his later 
years and the union of care for studied expression 
with a doctrine give the semblance of such—is, at 
least, more with the Sophists of proper Greece than 
with the Sicilian Rhetors. 

The founder of Rhetoric as an Art was Corax 
of Syracuse. He had enjoyed some political con- 
sideration in the reign of Hieron (478-467 B.c.), and 
was probably several years older than Empedocles. 
The lawsuits which followed the establishment of the 
democracy are said to have given him the idea of 


drawing up, and committing to writing, a system of 


rules for forensic speaking. This was his réyvy or Art 
of Rhetoric—the earliest theoretical Greek book, not 
merely on Rhetoric, but in any branch of art. There 
is no mention of speeches composed by him either 
for himself or for others. Nor, except the story of 
his lawsuit with Tisias, is there any evidence that he 
taught Rhetoric for pay. In regard to the contents 
of his ‘‘ Art,” two facts are known which are of 
interest. They are precisely those which, as has been 
shown, we should have expected to find. First, he 
gave rules for arrangement—dividing the speech 


1 vit. 6: Quint. 11. 1 § 8. 
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into five parts—proem, narrative, arguments (dydves), 
subsidiary remarks (zapé«faci1s) and _peroration.’ 
Secondly, he illustrated the topic of general prob- 
ability, bringing out its two-edged application: e.g. 
if a physically weak man is accused of an assault, he 
is to ask, “Is it probable that J should have attacked 
him?” if a strong man is accused, he is to ask, 
“Ts it probable that I should have committed an 
assault in a case where there was sure to be a pre- 
sumption against me?” Nothing could be more 
suggestive of the special circumstances in which the 
art of Rhetoric had its birth, The same topic of 
Probability holds its place in the Tetralogies of 
Antiphon.? But its original prominence was, in 
truth, a Sicilian accident.? 

Tisias, the pupil of Corax, must have been born 
about 485 B.c. We hear that he was the master of 
Lysias at the colony of Thurii (founded in 443 B.c.), 
and of the young Isocrates at Athens—about 418 B.c. ; 
Pausanias makes him accompany Gorgias to Athens 
in 427 B.c.; and speaks of ~him as having been 
banished from Syracuse. Whatever may be the 
worth of these details, the main facts about Tisias 
are clear. He led the wandering life of a Sophist. 





1 The dy@ves and mapéxBacis are 
thus explained in the Greek prolego- 
mena to Hermogenes, Spengel, cur- 
aywyh Texvav, p. 25. 

2 See below, pp. 46 ff. 

8 This topic of eixds—the great 
weapon of the early Rhetoric—stands 
ninth among those topics of the fal- 
lacious enthymeme which Aristotle 
enumerates in Rhet. 11. 24—a chapter 
which, for his Rhetoric, is what the 
wept cogictixav édéyxwv is for the 


Topica. The fallacy arises from the 
omission to distinguish between ab- 
stract and particular probability. 
Arist. illustrates it by the verses of 
Agathon :—‘‘ Perhaps one might call 
this very thing a probability,—that 
many improbable things will happen 
to men.” ‘‘Of this topic,” says Aris- 
totle (th. 11. 24 § 9) ‘‘ the Treatise of 
Corax is made up.” Cf. Spengel, cvr- 


aywyh Texvar, pp. 30 f. 
# Pausan. VI. 17 § 8. 
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And in his Art of Rhetoric—the only work of his 
which antiquity possessed—he followed his master 
in further developing the topic of Probability.’ 

Those who bring a scientific spirit to the study 
of Attic oratory need not be cautioned against allow- 
ing what is ignoble, puerile, or even immoral in the 
earliest Greek Rhetoric to prejudice their estimate of 
the real services afterwards rendered both to language 
and to thought by the conception of expression as 
an art. Popular sentiment is universally against 
new subtleties. ‘To gauge the morality of the early 
Rhetoric by the feeling of the people would be as 
unreasonable as to judge Socrates, on the testimony of 
the Clouds. The real meaning of the story about 
the lawsuit between Corax and Tisias les in its 
illustration of the people’s feeling. Corax, suing 
Tisias for a fee, argued that it must be paid whether — 
he gained or lost his cause; if he gained, under the 
verdict ; if he lost, because the success of his pupil 
proved the fee to have been earned; Tisias inverted 
the dilemma; and the judges dismissed them both 
with the comment, “bad crow, bad eggs.” What 
this really expresses is not the character of the 
earliest Rhetoric, but its grotesque unpopularity. 

Gorgias is a man of whose powers and merits 
it is extremely difficult for us now to form a clear 
or impartial notion. This is not, however, because 
the portrait of him in Plato is so vivid. Nothing 
more distinguishes Plato from later satirists of like 
keenness than his manner of hinting the redeeming 
points of the person under dissection ; and, whenever 


1 Plat. Phaedr. 267 A, 273 A-c. 
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Gorgias comes in—whether in the dialogue that 
bears his name or elsewhere—it may be discerned 
(I venture to think) that Plato’s purpose was to 
bring out an aspect of the man—that aspect which 
he considered most important—but that he allowed, 
and was writing for those who knew, that there was 
another side to the picture. This other side is 
suggested by the fact that Gorgias had at least some 
influence on a man of such intellectual power as 
Thucydides, on one so highly cultivated as the tragic 
poet Agathon, and on so shrewd a judge of practical 
ability as Jason of Pherae. The difficulty of now 
estimating Gorgias comes from this,—that he was 
an inventor whose originality it is hard for us to 
realise, but an artist whose faults are to us peculiarly 
glaring. Gorgias of Leontini was born about 485 B.c. 
Tradition made him the pupil of Empedocles; but 
their nearness in age makes this unlikely. That they 
knew each other is probable enough. Gorgias, like 
Protagoras, began with natural philosophy ; and, after 
employing Eleatic methods to combat Eleatic con- 
clusions, turned from a field of which he held himself 
to have proved the barrenness. ‘The practical culture 
to which he next addressed himself differed both from 
that of the Eastern Sophists and from that of the 
Sicilian Rhetors. It was founded neither upon 
Dialectic nor upon a systematic Rhetoric. Its basis 
was Oratory considered as a faculty to be developed 
empirically. Whether Gorgias left a written Art or 
not, is doubtful ; it seems more probable that he did 
not ;’ and his method of teaching—which reappears 


1 On this point see Blass, p. 53. 
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a century and a half later with the beginnings of 
Asianism ‘—rested on the commission to memory of 
prepared passages. These passages were especially 
such as might serve to magnify the speaker's theme 
(avénous) or to bring out the enormity of a wrong 
(Seivoors). Beautiful and effective expression (Aé&s) 
was the one great object. Gorgias seems to have 
given little or no heed to the treatment of subject- 
matter,—to invention or management ; or even to 
that special topic of Probability which was already 
engaging so much of the attention of Rhetoric. He 
was himself a man with a brilliant gift for language. 
His general conception was simple enough, but, for 
his own day and world, both bold and original. 
If the faculty of expression is cultivated to the right 
point, and is combined with a certain amount of 
general information, it will carry all before it. Just 
in the spirit in which.Vivian Grey is described as 
saying to himself “‘ knowledge is power,” Gorgias said 
to himself, “expression is power.” He considered 
the gift in its relation to victory, and this victory 
not to be such narrow and painful success as was 
prepared by the pedantries of the rhetors, but dazzling 
and world-wide. Everything recorded of the man 
suggests his immense self-confidence, his capacity for 
sustained work, his exuberant vitality, and, above all, 
his power of doing what a new style would not have 
done without other gifts—setting the fashion to the 
ambitious among the rising generation, or even excit- 
ing a popular enthusiasm. In 427 B.c. the Leontines 
sent an embassy to Athens, praying for help in their 


1 See Vol. 11. ch. xxiv. 
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war with Syracuse. ‘At the head of the envoys,” 
says Diodorus,* ‘‘ was Gorgias the rhetor, a man who 
far surpassed all his contemporaries in oratorical force. 
He astonished the Athenians, with their quick minds 
and their love of eloquence, by the foreign fashion (7é 
fevifovte) of his language”—and by figures which 
the historian proceeds to enumerate. Now Gorgias 
appears to have always spoken and written in the 
Attic dialect—not in the ordinary Sicilian Doric, 
nor in the Ionic of Leontini.? The 7d £evifov of 
Diodorus is that “‘ foreign ” air which Aristotle in his 
Rhetoric calls 76 £evxdv,2 and which, for Athenians 
at least, was capable, when rightly used, of being 
a charm in oratory. There is no word which will 
exactly translate it, but it is nearly akin to what 
we mean by “distinction.” That which was, to the 
Athenians, 70 evifov, or the element of distinction, 
in the Sicilian’s speaking, was its poetical character ; 
and this depended on two things—the use of poetical 
words, and the use of symmetry or assonance between 
clauses in such a way as to give a strongly marked 
prose-rhythm and to reproduce, as far as possible, 
the metres of verse. The only considerable fragment 
of Gorgias extant is that from the Funeral Oration— 
for the Palamedes and the Helen are now generally 
admitted to be later imitations. A few sentences 
from this will give the best idea of his manner :— 


det morety Eévnv Thv diddexrov" 
Oavpacral yap trav dmdvrwy eicly* 
H5d 6€ 7d Oatpacrov. So ib. § 8, 
To cages kal Td Od Kal. rd Eevexdv 


1 xr. 58, r@ Eevifovrt ris NéEews 
ékémdnte rods ’AOnvalous dvras evpuets 
kal ihodbyous, Siapépovow ayti- 
Gérors Kat looxdras Kal aploos 


kal Ouovorehedrors Kal érépos ro.ov- 
ros. On these, see Vol. 11. pp. 61 f. 
2 Blass, p. 52. 
3 (e.g.) Arist. Rhet. 11. 2 § 3, dd 


éxer udduora  weradopd. And III. 
7 § 11, ra téva pddcora apudrrec 
éyorte raOnrikas. 
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paptuplas 5é TovTwY TpoTTaLa eoTHTAYTO TOV TONELLO?, 
Avs pév ayddpata, TovT@v dé avabynpata, ovK aretpou 
ovte éeudvtou “Apeos ote vopiav épotav ote évoTrdiou 
Epidos ote pidoxaAov eipHnyyns, ceuvol pev mpos Tods Beods 
T® OvKaiw, dovot Sé pos Tos ToKéas TH Oeparreia, Sixacot 
Tpos Tos aoTovs THO iow, evoeBeis Se mpos Tors Pirous TH 
TioTet. Tovyapody avTav amoOavovtav oO 1000s ov oup- 
atréOavev, adr’ abdvatos év otk acwpdtows compact SH ov 
Covtov.’ 

It may be hard now to understand how such 
a style can have moved to transports of delight men 
who lived among the works of Pheidias and Ictinus, 
who knew the prose of Herodotus, and whose ears 
were familiar with Homer, with Aeschylus and with 
Sophocles. It is more difficult still, perhaps, to 
realise that the invention of this style was a proof of 
genius. Gorgias was the first man who definitely 
conceived how literary prose might be artistic. That 
he should instinctively compare it with the only other 
form of literature which was already artistic, namely 
poetry, was inevitable. arly prose necessarily 
begins by comparing itself with poetry. Gorgias was 
aman of glowing and eager power; he carried the 
assimilation to a length which seems incredibly taste- 
less now. But let it be remembered that the interval 
between Gorgias and Thucydides, in some passages of 
the historian’s speeches, is not so very wide. And if 
the enthusiasm of the Ecclesia still seems incompre- 
hensible, let it be remembered that they felt vividly 
the whole originality of the man, and did not at all 
see that his particular tendency was mistaken. It 


1 Sauppe, Or. Adt. 11. 130. 
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was only by and by, and after several compromises, 
that men found out the difference between 7d éppuOpyov 
and 7d evpvOuov, between verse and rhythmical prose : 
namely, that rhythm is the framework of the former 
but only the fluent outline of the latter. If a style is 
new and forcible, extravagances will not hinder it 
from being received with immense applause at its 
first appearance. ‘Then it is imitated until its origin- 
ality is forgotten and its defects brought into relief. 
In the maturity of his genius, Lord Macaulay pro- 
nounced the Essay on Milton to be “disfigured by 
much gaudy and ungraceful ornament.” Gorgias 
was the founder of artistic prose; and his faults are 
the more excusable because they were extravagant. 
Granting the natural assumption that prose was to be 
a kind of poetry, then Gorgias was brilliantly logical ; 
and, as the event proved, his excesses did good 
service by calling earlier attention to the fallacy in 
his theory. Allowing, however, all that has been 
advanced above, it might still seem strange that 
Gorgias should have had this reception from the 
Assembly which, within three years, had been listen- 
ing to Pericles. But the.true question is whether 
Pericles had aimed at giving to his eloquence the 
finish of a literary form. Suidas says that Pericles 
was the first who composed a forensic speech before 
delivering it; his predecessors had extemporised.' 
Cicero says that Pericles and Alcibiades are the most 
ancient authors who have left authentic writings.’ 


1 Suidas s. v. Ilepuxdfs; pyrwp 2 Cie. De Orat. u. § 93, anti- 
kal Onuaywyds, boris mp&ros yparriv quissimi fere sunt, quorum quidem 
Noyov é€v dikacrnplw eire, TSv mpd  scripta constent: where the ‘‘con- 
avrov cxediafévTwr. stent” seems to imply that the 
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Quintilian, however, thinks that the compositions 
extant under the name of Pericles are not worthy of 
his reputation, and that, as others had conjectured, 
they were spurious." Plutarch says positively that 
Pericles has left nothing written (éyypadov) except 
decrees.” The antithesis meant by éyypadov is with 
those sayings of Pericles which tradition had pre- 
served ; especially those bold similes from nature and 
life to which reference will be made in considering 
the style of Antiphon.? The speeches in Thucydides 
doubtless give the general ideas of Pericles with 
essential fidelity; it is possible, further, that they 
may contain recorded sayings of his like those in 
Aristotle: but it is certain that they cannot be taken 
as giving the form of the statesman’s oratory. Like 
the other speeches, they bear the stamp of a manner 
which was not so fully developed until after his death. 
Pericles as an orator is best known to us from the 
brief but emphatic notices of the impression which 
he made. “This man,” says Eupolis, “ whenever 
he came forward, proved himself the greatest orator 
among men: like a good runner, he could give the 
other speakers ten feet start, and win....... Rapid you 
call him; but, besides his swiftness, a certain per- 
suasion sat upon his lips—such was his spell: and, 
alone of the speakers, he ever left his sting in the 


question of authenticity had been esse qui nihil ab eo scriptum putent, 
examined. But in Brut. § 27 he haec autem quae feruntur ab aliis esse 
says, more doubtfully, Ante Periclem, composita. 
cuius scripta quaedam feruntur, lit- 
tera nulla est quae quidem ornatum 
aliquem habeat. , 

1 Quint. m1. 1 § 12, Hquidem non 
reperio quicquam tanta eloguentiae 
Jama dignum ; ideoque minus miror 3 Below, pp. 27 f. 


2 Plut. Pericl. c. 8, éyypagov 
pev ovdev amohédotre TNIV TaV Wy- 
pirpaTov' amrouvnuovevetar dé 
éXlya twavTdracw. 
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hearers.” When Aristophanes is describing the 
outbreak of the Peloponnesian War, “ Pericles the 
Olympian,” he says, ‘‘ was thundering and lightening 
and putting Greece in a tumult.”* Unique as an 
Athenian statesman, Pericles must have been in two 
respects unique also as an Athenian orator :—first, 


Its distinct- 
ive con- 
ditions. 


because he occupied such a _ position of personal 


ascendency as no man before or after him attained ; 
secondly, because his thoughts and his moral force 
won him such renown for eloquence as no one else 
ever got from Athenians without the further aid of 
artistic expression. His manner of speaking seems 
to have been tranquil, stately to a degree which 
Plutarch seems inclined to satirise,* but varied by 
occasional bursts having the character of lofty poetry.* 

The earliest of those Athenian orators who have 
left writings is not the disciple of him who most 
represented the new art of oratory. Antiphon was 


chiefly formed, not by the new Oratory, but by the 


1 A. xpdricros otros éyéver’ tion that is thus avouched is prob- 


dvOparwv déyev | drére tapédOor, 
xdorep ayabol Spouts | éx déxa modav 
npee Aéywv Trods phropas. B. taxdv 
hévyers ev’ mpds 5é ¥ abrod TG raxet | 
mwevOw Tis émekdOugev emi Tots xelNeow" 
| obrws éxjder* Kal wovos TGV pyrdépwy | 
TO Kévtpov éyxaréhetwe Tols aKpow- 
pévors. Eupolis, Ajuo, Bothe Frag. 
Com. 1. 162, where the ancient cita- 
tions of this famous passage are 
brought together. See (e.g.) Cie. 
Quint. x1. 10. Brut. § 38. 

2 Ar. Ach. 530. * Plut. Per. c. 5. 

4 Cf. Mr. Watkiss Lloyd’s ‘‘ Age 
of Pericles” 1. 159 (speaking of the 
sweetness of voice and facile swift- 
ness which distinguished the elo- 
cution of Pericles) :—‘‘ The combina- 
tion of power, rapidity, and fascina- 


ably not so much explained by, as 
it explains, the tradition of his obliga- 
tions to such varied instructors as 
Anaxagoras, Damon, and Aspasia... 
To Plato, Pericles was still, though 
only by traditional reputation, the 
most accomplished of all orators” 
(Phaedr. p. 269 £, wdvrwy Tedewraros 
eis Ti pyropixjv).—As Mr. Lloyd 
says, Plato seems inclined there to 
connect this excellence of Pericles 
with a study of psychology under 
Anaxagoras: though the Phaedo p. 
97 B implies that Anaxagoras did 
not enter on such inquiries. Un- 
doubtedly psychology is what Plato 
in the Phaedrus is recommending, 
first of all, to Isocrates ; see on this, 
Blass, Jsocrates und Isaios, p. 29. 
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new Rhetoric, not by Gorgias but by Tisias. The 
influence of Gorgias meets us somewhat, of course, 


-even in Antiphon, but far more decidedly in Thu- 


cydides, and then, chastened to a form of which its 
beginnings had little promise, in Isocrates. The 
second half of the fifth century at Athens had 


already given a place in the popular life to the new 


culture. While Comedy set itself against that cul- 
ture, Tragedy had been more compliant. No con- 
trast could be more significant than that between 
the singular barrenness of the trial-scene in the 
Eumenides, or the measured controversies of the 
Ajax, and the truly forensic subtleties of the Orestes. 
Nor was the exercise only mimic. Already the 
public advocates (cuvnydpor) formed a class. The 
private advocate was forbidden to take money. 
Hence he usually begins by defining the personal 
interest which has led. him to appear. In the next 
century, at least, the law was not strictly observed ;* 
private advocacy was often paid; and it is not rash 
to suppose that this practice was as old as the fre- 
quency of litigation. 

But while literary fashion or private need thus 
lent their aid, greater and older causes than these 
had prepared Athens to be the home of Civil Oratory. 


1 Lyeurgus thus speaks of the 
mercenary advocacy which in his time 
had become a tolerated practice, xara 
Aewxpdrous § 188 (cire. 330 B.C.) :— 
**T am astonished if you do not see 
that your extreme indignation is well 
deserved by men who, although they 
have no tie whatever either of kinship 
or of friendship with the accused 
persons, continually help in defending 


them for pay” —pic80d cvvatodo- 
vyoupévots del Tots kpwvouévors.—But the 
real error both of Greece and of Rome 
(until, at some time before Justinian, 
Trajan’s renewal of the Lex Cincia 
was repealed) lay in their refusal 
to recognise Advocacy as a profes- 
sion. See, on the theory, Forsyth, 
Hortensius, pp. 377 ff. 
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The chief importance of Grecian history depends on 
this, that the Greeks are the first people from whom 
we can learn any lessons in the art of ruling men 


according to law.’ While all the nations with which 


the Greeks came in contact were governed more or 
less despotically, the Greek cities alone were governed 
politically. No Persian or Egyptian had any con- 
ception of the principle that both sides of a public 
question should be fairly heard, that it should be 
decided by the opinion of the civic majority, and that 
the minority should be bound by this decision. Every 
Greek city, be it planted where it might, at the 
Pillars of Heracles or on the shores of the Inhospitable 
Sea, was perfectly familiar with this doctrine. Some- 
times a tyrant forcibly suspended its operation, some- 
times an oligarchy capriciously narrowed its scope, 
but it was known wherever the Greek tongue was 
spoken. In democratic Athens, more than in any 
other Greek city, this doctrine was no speculative 
opinion, no occasional motive, but the present and 
perpetual spring of public action; nor did any god- 
dess of the pantheon receive a tribute more fitting or 
more sincere than that which Athenians annually laid 
on the altar of Persuasion.” It has sometimes been 
said that Greek Oratory means Athenian Oratory. 
This is far from being true in the sense that all the 
considerable masters of oratorical prose were either 
natives of Attica or permanent residents at Athens. 


1 Freeman, ‘‘General Sketch of pév yap IleOd play trav Oedv vopl- 
European History,” ch. 1.§ 3: and fovow elvar, nal rhvy modu dpior 


' the essay on “The Athenian De-  xaé’ éxacrov riv éviavriv Ovolav airy 


mocracy ” (Second Series, no. Iv.). Tovoumevnv. 
2 Isocr. Antid. (Or. xv.) § 249, riv 
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Gorgias of Leontini, Theodorus of Byzantium, Thrasy- 
machus of Chalcedon, Anaximenes of Lampsacus, 
Naucrates of Erythrae, Philiscus of Miletus, Ephorus | 
of Cumae, Theopompus of Chios, Theodectes of 
Phaselis, and many more, might be adduced. But 
there is another sense in which the statement is true. 
Athens was the home, though Attica was not the 
birthplace, of all the very greatest men in this 
branch of art, of all the men whose works had wide 
and lasting acceptance as canons. Athens was, 
further, the educator of all those men, whether first- 
rate or not, who, after about 400 B.c., won a Panhel- 
lenic name for eloquence. The relation of Athenian 
to Greek oratory is accurately stated by Isocrates 
when, in 353 B.c., he is defending his theory of cul- 
ture against supposed objections—objections which, 
as the very history of his school shows, had never 
really taken hold of. the Athenian mind, but were 
restricted to a much narrower circle than his rather 
morbid sensibility imagined.t’ “ You must not forget 
that our city is regarded as the established* teacher 
of all who can speak or teach others to speak. And 
naturally so, since men see that our city offers the 
greatest prizes to those who possess this faculty,— 
provides the most numerous and most various schools 
for those who, having resolved to enter the real con- 
tests, desire a preparatory discipline,—and, further, 
affords to all men that experience which is the main 
secret of success in speaking. Besides, men hold 


1 Tsocr. Antid. (Or. xv.) §§ 295- note the tense,—expressing a position 
298. thoroughly won and generally recog- 
2 Soxed yeyevfcbar diddoxados:  nised. 
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that the general diffusion and the happy temperament 
of Attic speech, the Attic flexibility of intelligence 
and taste for letters, contribute not a little to literary 
culture; and hence they not unjustly deem that all 
masters of expression are disciples of Athens. See, 
then, lest it be folly indeed to cast a slur on this 
name which you have among the Greeks... ; that un- 
just judgment will be nothing else than your open 
condemnation of yourselves. You will have done as 
the Lacedaemonians would do if they introduced a 
penalty for attention to military exercises, or the 
Thessalians, if they instituted proceedings at law 
against men who seek to make themselves good 
riders.” | | 

Athenian oratory has two great aspects, the 
artistic and the political. The artistic aspect will 
necessarily be most prominent in the following pages, 
since their special object is to trace the development 
of Attic oratory in relation to the development of 
Attic prose. When, however, Attic oratory is con- 
sidered, not relatively to Attic prose, but in itself, 
the artistic aspect is not more important than the 
political ; and, if even the literary value of the Attic 
orations is to be fully understood, their political 
significance must not for a moment be left out of 
sight. This significance resides not merely in the 
matter or form of each discourse, but also in the 
training which had been received by the public to 
which it is addressed. We must ask ourselves, not 
merely, “Is this subject well treated?” but also, 
“ What manner of a multitude can it have been for 
which the speaker thought this treatment adapted ?” 


Political 
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The common life of every Greek city, not suppressed 
by tyranny or too much warped by oligarchy, was a 
political education -for the citizens. The reason is . 
manifest from the very fact that the society was a 
city, and neither a village nor a nation. On the one 
hand, there was the instinct which demanded the 
highest attainable organisation under laws. On the 
other, there was the inability to conceive parliament 
os especi- except as a primary assembly. At Athens this 
Athenian, political education of the citizens was more thorough 
than elsewhere, because at Athens the tendency of a 
commonwealth to deposit all power in an assembly 
was worked out with most logical completeness.’ All 
the powers of the State, legislative, executive and 
judicial, were concentrated in the absolute Demos: 
the law-courts were committees of the Ecclesia, as the 
archons or generals were its officers. The world has 
Civic sen- seen nothing like this» The Italian Republics of the 
timentin 
the Greek middle age were fragments of the Roman Empire and 
and in the 5 
Italian the Kingdom of Italy. It was from their prosperity 
ee ai municipalities that they had derived their inde- 
pendence as States. They grew up among traditions 
of feudal privilege, represented here and there by a 
noble who could openly violate the order of the city 
within whose walls he lived. A Florentine, like an 
Athenian, was a citizen with his share in the govern- 
Athens and ment of the city: Florence, like Athens, recognised 
the right of the assembled People to decide questions 


of State. But Florence, until its latest days, had 


1 Freeman, Historical Essays Essays, Second Series), Mr. Freeman. 
(Second Series), pp. 128 f. has worked out the likeness and un- 

2 In the Essay on ‘‘Ancient Greece _ likeness which here are barely touched 
and Medieval Italy” (Historical on. 
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nothing truly corresponding to the Ecclesia. - The 


citizens were occasionally called together, but there 


was no popular Assembly with an organised and con- 
tinual superintendence of all affairs. Nor was the 
civic sentiment so vivid or so direct for the Florentine 
as for the Athenian. The Florentine acted in politics 
primarily as member of a commercial guild* and only 
secondarily as a citizen. The Greek Republics far 
more than the Italian, Athens far more than Florence, 
afforded the proper atmosphere for such an oratory as 
alone, in strictness, can take the lofty name of Civil; 
that is, which is addressed by a citizen, educated 
both in ruling and in obeying, to the whole body of 
fellow-citizens who have had the same twofold training 
as himself. The glory of Attic oratory, as -such, 
consists not solely in its intrinsic excellence, but also 
in its revelation of the corporate political intelligence 
to which it appealed: for it spoke sometimes to an 
Assembly debating an issue of peace or war, some- 
times to a law-court occupied with a private plaint, 
sometimes to Athenians mingled with strangers at a 
festival, but everywhere and always to the Athenian 


_ Demos, everywhere and always to a paramount People, 


taught by life itself to reason and to judge. 


1 The Florentine burgher was Age of the Despots,” p. 128. Onthe 
qualified for the franchise by belong- mercantile character of the Italian 
ing to one of the incorporated arts: republics as influencing the political, 
Symonds, ‘Renaissance in Italy: 7.173 f. 
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CHAPTER I 
ANTIPHON 
LIFE 


In describing the Revolution of the Four Hundred 
at Athens, Thucydides lays stress upon the fact 
that the measures which had effected it owed their 
unity and their success to the control of a single 
mind. The figure of Peisander is most conspicuous 
in the foreground. ‘But he who contrived the 
whole matter, and the means by which it was 
brought to pass, and who had-given his mind to it 
longest, was Antiphon ; a man second to no Athenian 
of his day in virtue; a proved master of device and 
of expression; who did not come forward in the 
assembly, nor, by choice, in any scene of debate, since 
he lay under the suspicion of the people through a 
repute for cleverness; but who was better able than 
any other individual to assist, when consulted, those 
who were fighting a cause in a law-court or in the 
assembly. In his own case, too—when the Four 
Hundred in their later reverses were being roughly 
used by the people, and he was accused of having 
VOL. I B 
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aided in setting up this same government—he is 
known to have delivered the greatest defence made 
in the memory of my age by a man on trial for his 
life,”* 

This passage gives in outline nearly all that is 
known of the life of Antiphon. Other sources supply 
details, and make it possible to work up the sketch 
into something like a picture; but they add nothing 
which enlarges its framework. The Revolution of 
the Four Hundred is still the one great scene pre- 
sented to our view. 

Antiphon was born about the year 480 B.c.,? being 
thus rather younger than Gorgias, and some eight 
or nine years older than the historian Thucydides. 
He was of the tribe of Aiantis and of the deme of 


Rhamnus ;° of a family 


1 Thue. vill. 68. 

2 [Plut.] Vitt. X. Oratt. yéyove 
kara 7d Tlepouxd xal DTopylay tov 
cogucThy, Oly vewrepos avrod. 
Gorgias can scarcely have been 
more than seventy in 411 B.c. Blass 
would place the birth of Gorgias 
‘ta few years” below 496 (Add. 
Bereds. p. 45). Clinton suggests 
485 (sub ann. 427). 

3 He is often distinguished as the 
‘‘Rhamnusian” from namesakes. 
Of these there are especially three 
with whom his ancient biographers 
—the pseudo-Plutarch, Philostra- 
tus, Photius (cod. 259), and the 
anonymous author of the -yévos ’Av- 
Tipevros — frequently confuse him. 
I. The Antiphon who was put to 
death by the Thirty Tyrants, seven 
years after the orator’s death: 
Xen. Hellen. ut. 40. He had fur- 
nished two triremes at his own 
cost during the war: and of him 


which cannot have been 


Philostratus is probably thinking 
when he says of the orator, éorpa- 


Thynoe Wreicta, évixnoe elora, 
e&jkovTa  Tpinpeot  memAnpwpévais 


nvénoev ’AOnvalos 7d vavtixév. The 
speech of Lysias epi rijs “Avripav- 
Tos @vyarpés (pseudo-Plut. Vitt. X. 
Oratt.) referred to his daughter. 
II. Antiphon the tragedian, put 
to death by Dionysius the elder, 
towards the end of his reign, i.e, 
about 370 B.c.: Arist. Rhet. m1. 6. 
The anonymous biographer says of 
the orator, tpaywidlas émola: and 
Philostratus describes him as put 
to death by Dionysius for criti- 
cising his tragedies. III. Antiphon 
the Sophist, introduced by Xeno- 
phon as disputing with Socrates, 
Memor. 1. 6. 1. Diogenes calls him 
Tepatocxéros (soothsayer), Suidas, 
éve.poxpit#s—by which title he is 
often referred to. Hermogenes ex- 
pressly distinguishes him from the 
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altogether obscure, since it was made a reproach 
to him on his trial that his grandfather had been 
a partisan of the Peisistratidae.'' The tradition that 
his father Sophilus was a sophist antedates by a 
generation the appearance of that class of teachers,” 
and may have been suggested simply by the jingle of 
the words.* Antiphon himself, as the style of his 
composition indicates, must have felt the sophistic 
influence; but there is no evidence for his having 
been the pupil of any particular sophist. He is 
allowed by general consent to have been the first 
representative at Athens of a profession for which 
the new conditions of the time had just begun to 
make a place,—the first rAoyoypddos, or writer of 
speeches for money.* With the recent growth of 
Rhetoric as a definite art, the inequality, for purposes 
of pleading or debating, between men who had and 
who had not mastered the newly-invented weapons 
of speech had become seriously felt. A rogue skilled 
in the latest subtleties of argument and graces of 
style was now more than ever formidable to the 
plain man whom he chose to drag before a court or 
to attack in the ecclesia: and those who had no 
leisure or taste to become rhetoricians now began to 
find it worth while to buy their rhetoric ready-made. 
Forensic speeches were, no doubt, those with which 
Antiphon most frequently supplied his clients. But 
orator (zepi ldeGv, 11. 497) ; but they 3 Donalds., note, ibid. 
are confused by the pseudo-Plut. and 4[Plut.] Vitt. X. Oratt. dédbyous 
by Photius. ouvéypaye mp&ros éml rodro rparels, 
1 Harpocration s. v. cracwirns. domep tiwés pact. Diod. ap. Clem. 
* K. O. Miiller, Hist. Gr. Lit. Alex. Strom. 1. 365, mp&rov dixan- 


¢, XXxIIL, Vol. 1. p. 105, ed. Donald-  —kdv Ndvyor els Exdoow ypayduevor. 
son. 
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Hermogenes! describes him as “the inventor and 
founder of the political style,’—a phrase including 
deliberative as well as forensic oratory: and this 
exactly agrees with the statement of Thucydides 
that Antiphon was practised in aiding, not only 
those who had lawsuits, but debaters in the ecclesia.” 
Besides being a speech-writer, he was also a teacher 
of rhetoric, and, as the allusion in the Menexenus? 
implies, the most fashionable master of Plato’s time 
at Athens. The tradition that Thucydides was the 
pupil of Antiphon may have been suggested by the 
warmth and emphasis of the passage in which the 


orator is mentioned by the historian ;* a passage 


which, in its sudden glow of a personal admiration, 


recalls two others in the History—the tribute to the 
genius of Themistocles, and the character of Pericles. 
In the tradition itself there is nothing improbable, 
but it wants the support of evidence. The special 
relation of master to pupil need not be assumed to 
account for a tone which congeniality of literary 


1 Hermog. wep i6. I. p. 415, 
héyerar... ebperhs Kal dpxnyos ~yevé- 
gbat tod turov Tod modTiKod. By 
modrikol déyo, as distinguished 
from diadextixj, were meant both 
cuuBovreurixol and dikavixol: see 
Isocr. kata cog. § 20. 

2 Thuc. viir. 68, rods dywrifopée- 


’"Avripov. Ruhnken (Disp. de Ant.) 
says that some mss. have d:ddc- 
kaXov instead of pabnri here: 
Blass suggests xaOyynrqv. Hermo- 
genes (epi i6. 1. 497) refers to 
the tradition as one which ‘‘many” 
receive ; but rejects it for the in- 
adequate reason that the style of 


vous kal év Suxacrnply Kal év Ojuy 
...Ouvdmevos wpeneiv. 

3 Plat. Menex. p. 236 A. 

4 [Plut.] Vitt. X. Oratt. Kacxtuos 
dé (Caecilius of Calacte, the. Greek 
rhetorician of the time of Augus- 
tus) €v 7@ mepl atbrod ouvTdypare 
Oovxvildov toi auvyypadéws (VIII. 
68.) padnrhv rexualpera ~yeyové- 


© 


var, €& Gv émaweirac map’ aire 6 


Thucydides resembles that of Anti- 
phon the Sophist (see note above) 
rather than that of Antiphon the 
orator. In Bishop Thirlwall’s re- 
marks (c, xxvull. Vol. rv. p. 23 note, 
ed. 1855) I entirely concur. Ruhn- 
ken’s ‘‘ satis, ni fallor, demonstravi- 
mus Thucydidem ab Antiphonte esse 
eruditum,” is surely not justified by 
his reasonings. 
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taste,‘ common sufferings at the hands of the demo- 
eracy, or perhaps personal friendship, would sufficiently 
explain. 

Nothing is directly known of Antiphon’s political 
relations before the year 411 B.o.; but there are 
slight indications which agree well with his later 
hostility to the democracy. MHarpocration has pre- 
served the names of two speeches written by him, 
one for the people of Samothrace, on the subject of 
the tribute which they paid to Athens; another, 
on the same subject, for the people of Lindus in 
Rhodes.* The oppression of the subject-allies by the 
demagogues, who extorted from them large sums on 
any pretence or threat, was a commonplace of com- 
plaint with oligarchs. The employment of Anti- 
phon, afterwards so staunch an oligarch, by aggrieved 
allies, preparing to represent their grievances at the 
imperial city, was perhaps more than an accident of 
professional routine. The hostility of Antiphon to 
Alcibiades,* again, need not have had any political 
meaning ; but it would have been especially natural 


1 See below, ch. 11. pp. 23 ff., on 
the affinity between the styles of 
Antiphon and Thucydides. 

* Harpocration quotes five times 
a speech of Antiphon epi roi 
ZauoPpaxev pbpov, spoken, as the 
fragments show, by their ambassador ; 
and in ten places refers to another 
wept Tov Awdiwv pépov. 

3 See, e.g., Ar. Vesp. 669 ff. 

* Plutarch (Ale. c. 3) quotes 
Antiphon as the authority for a 
discreditable story about Alcibiades ; 
and goes on to say that it must be 
received with caution, on account 
of Antiphon’s avowed enmity to- 


wards him: év dé rats ’AvrigGvrTos 
Notdoplars yéyparra. These ro- 
dopiae would seem to have formed 
a sort of polemical pamphlet. But 
Athenaeus, on the other hand, 
quotes a statement made by Anti- 
phon, év 7@ xar’ ’AdxiBiddou Nocdoplas 
(Athen. x1r. 525 8). This would 
seem to have been a speech in a 
dixkn Kaxnyopias (Dem. Conon. § 18), 
for which dodopia is used as a con- 
vertible term: cf. Ar. Vesp. 1207, 
el\ov dudkwy Aodoplas. Sauppe thinks 
that the mistake is with Athenaeus, 
not with Plutarch. See Blass, Ait. 
Bereds. p. 95. 
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in one who had shared the views, and who mourned 
the fate, of Nicias. At all events, the words of 
Thucydides give a vivid idea of the position held at 
Athens by Antiphon just before the Revolution of 
the Four Hundred. His abilities were acknowledged, 
but they were exerted only for others; he himself 
came forward neither in the assembly, nor— when 
he could help it” '—in the law courts; he lay under 
the suspicion of the people for “‘cleverness.” The 
nature of the “cleverness” (Sesvédrns) for which Anti- 
phon was distrusted and disliked is sufficiently illus- 
trated by his Tetralogies. It was the art of fighting 
a cause which could hardly be defended on any broad 
ground by raising in succession a number of more or 
less fine points. The indignant bewilderment ex- 
pressed by the imaginary prosecutor in the Second 
Tetralogy? on finding the common-sense view of the 
case turned upside-down represents what many a 
citizen of the old school must have felt when he 
encountered, in the ecclesia or the law-court, a client 
of the ingenious ‘speech - writer.” Antiphon was a 
cautious, patient man. The comic poets could ridicule 
him for his poverty or his avarice ;* they could say 
that the speeches which he sold for great sums were 
“framed to defeat justice” ;* but a carefully obscure 
life probably offered no hold to any more definite 
attack. Meanwhile he was quietly at work with the 


1 Thuc. vill. 68, ov5’ és dor 4 Philostratus, p. 17, xaOdarerar 7 
dyava éxovacos ovddva. Kkwpydla rod “Avtipwrros ws Sewod Ta 
2 Tetr. 11. T ad init. dixavixa Kai Adyous kaTa TOD Oixaiov 
3 [Plut.] Vitti. X. Oratt. xexwug- EvyKeruévovs drodidoudvov moddkwov 
Snra © els pirapyuplay bird WAdrwvos xpnudtwv avrots mddiora Tols Kwéu- ~ 
év Ilevrdvdpw. vevovow. 
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oligarchic clubs. According to Thucydides he was 
not merely the arch-plotter of the Revolution. He 
was the man who “had thought about it longest.” 

In the spring of 411 B.c. the opportunity for The Revo- 
which Antiphon had been waiting at last came. 
Alcibiades, by promises of Persian aid, induced the 
oligarchs in the army at Samos to commence a move- 
ment for the overthrow of the Athenian democracy. 
Peisander, as their representative, came to Athens, 
and, by insisting on the hopelessness of the war 
without such help as Alcibiades covenanted to bring, 
extorted from the ecclesia a vote for that change of 
constitution which the exile demanded. Having 
visited the various oligarchical clubs in the city 
and urged them to combine in favour of the project, 
Peisander went back to confer with Alcibiades. 
When he presently returned to Athens,—with the 
knowledge that his hopes from Persia were idle, but 
that, on the other hand, the Revolution must go 
on,—he found a state of things very different from 
that which he had left. He had left the people just 
conscious that an oligarchy was proposed, and con- 
senting, in sheer despair, to entertain the idea; but, 
at the same time, openly and strongly averse to it, 
and in a temper which showed that the real diffi- 
culties of the undertaking were to come. He now 
finds that, in the brief interval of his absence, every 
difficulty has already vanished. Not a trace of open 
opposition remains in the senate or in the ecclesia ; 
not a murmur is heard in the conversation of the 
citizens.’ It is a fair inference from the words of 

1 Thue. virr. 65, 66. 
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Thucydides that the principal agent in producing this 
rapid and wonderful change had been Antiphon.t A 
brief consideration of the task which he had to do, 
and of the manner in which it was done, will supply 
the best criterion of his capacity. He had, first, to 
bring into united and disciplined action those oli- 
garchical clubs to which Peisander had appealed. 
These are described as “leagues with a view to law- 
suits and to offices” ;” that is, associations of which 
the members were pledged by oath to support, per- 
sonally and with funds, any one of their body who 
brought, or defended, a civil action, or who sought 
one ‘of the offices of the State. When, with the 
steady advance of democracy from the Persian wars 
onwards, the oligarchs found themselves more and 
more in a minority, such associations became their 
means of concentrating and economising their one 
great power—wealth. The tone of such clubs would 
always be, in a general way, antipopular. But they 
were unaccustomed to systematic action for great 
-ends; and, in regard to those smaller ends which 
they ordinarily pursued, their interests would, from 
the nature of the case, frequently conflict. Antiphon 
need not have had much difficulty in proving to 
them that, on this occasion, they had a common 
interest. But to make them effective as well as 
unanimous; to restrain, without discouraging, the 
zeal of novices in a political campaign, and to make 
of these a compact and temperate force, loyally taking 
the word from the best men among them, and so 


1 Cf. Grote, ch. Lx1I. ; Curtius, Hist. 2 Ewwpocias émi dixas Kal dp- 
Gr. Vol. 111. p. 435 (Ward’s transl.). = xats, Thuc. vill. 54. 
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executing the prescribed manceuvres that in a short 
time they were completely ascendant over an enor- 
mous and hostile, but ill-organised majority,—this, 
assuredly, was the achievement of no ordinary leader. 
The absence of overt, and the skilful use of secret, 
violence was the characteristic of the Revolution. 
Adverse speakers were not menaced, but they dis- 
appeared ; until apparent unanimity, and real terror, 
had silenced every objection. Antiphon had seen 
clearly how the Athenian instinct of reverence for 
constitutional forms might be used against the con- 
stitution. His too, on the showing of Thucydides, 
must have been that clever invention, the imaginary 
body of Five Thousand to whom the franchise was to 
be left; a fiction which, to the end, did service to 
the oligarchs by giving them a vague prestige for 
strength. | 

The Council of the Four Hundred comprised 
two distinct elements, — those thorough oligarchs 
who had been the core of the conspiracy; and a 
number of other men, more or less indifferent to 
the ideas of oligarchy, who had accepted the Revolu- 
tion because they believed that it alone could save 
Athens. Had the new Government been able to 
conciliate or to frighten the army at Samos, both 
sorts of men would have been satisfied, and the 
Council would have gone on working, for a time 
at least, as a seemingly harmonious whole. But 
the resolute hostility of the army, which at once 
made the case of the Four Hundred really hopeless, 
brought the discord to light forthwith. The Council 
was thenceforth divided into an Extreme and a 


The two 
parties 
in the 
Council. 
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Moderate party. Among the leaders of the Ex- 
treme party were Peisander, Phrynichus, Aristar- 
chus, Archeptolemus, Onomacles and Antiphon. 
The Moderates were led by ‘Theramenes and 
Aristocrates. ‘Two chief questions were in dispute 
between the parties. The Moderates wished to 
call into political life the nominal civic body of 
Five Thousand ; the ultra-oligarchs objected that 
it was better, at such a crisis, to avoid all chance 
of a popular rising. The ultra-oligarchs were forti- 
fying Hétioneia, alleging the danger of an attack 
from Samos; the Moderates accused them of wish- 
ing to receive Peloponnesian troops. 

The Extreme party was soon driven, in May 
411 B.c., to the last resource of an embassy to 
Sparta.  Phrynichus, Antiphon, Archeptolemus, 
Onomacles and eight others’ were sent “to make 
terms with the Lacedaemonians in any way that 
could at all be borne.”? Thucydides does not say 
what the envoys offered at Sparta or what answer 
they got; but he states plainly the length which 
he conceives that their party was ready to go. 
“They wished, if possible, having their oligarchy, 
at the same time to rule the allies; if that could 
not be, to keep their ships, their walls, and their 
independence ; or, if shut out even from this, at 
all events not to have their own lives taken first 
and foremost by the people on its restoration ; 


1 Thue. vir. 90, ’"Avtipwvta cat Vitt. X. Oratt. 
Ppivixov Kai dddovs Séka. That 2 Thuc. ib. mavri tpdrw boris 
Archeptolemus and Onomacles were kai oOmrwoodv avexrds évvadda- 
on the embassy appears from [Plut.]  yfvac pds rods Aaxedarmovtous. 
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sooner would they bring in the enemy and covenant 
to keep the city on any terms, without wall or 
ships, if only their persons should be safe.” ! 

This embassy brought the unpopularity of the 
Extreme party to a crisis. Immediately upon his 
return Phrynichus was assassinated. The revolt 
of the citizens employed in fortifying EHétioneia 
quickly followed. The assembly in the Anakeion, 
broken up by the sudden appearance of the Pelo- 
ponnesian fleet, met again on the Pnyx soon after 
the Peloponnesian victory at Oropus; and the Four 
Hundred, who had taken office in March, were 
deposed about the middle of June. 

The leading ultra - oligarchs hastened to save 
themselves by flight. Peisander, Alexicles and 
others went to Deceleia; Aristarchus, taking with 
him a body of bowmen, contrived to betray Oenoe 
on the Athenian frontier into the hands of the 
Boeotians who were besieging it. But, of the 
twelve who had formed the embassy, and who now, 


Fall of the 
Four Hun- 
dred, 


before all others, were in peril, three remained at 


' Athens — Antiphon, Archeptolemus and Onomacles. 
An information against these three men was laid 
before the ecclesia by the Generals. The eisan- 
gelia charged them with having gone on an embassy 
to Sparta for mischief to Athens, sailing, on their 
way thither, in an enemy’s ship, and traversing the 
enemys camp at Deceleia. A psephism was passed 
by the ecclesia directing the arrest of the accused 
that they might be tried by a dicastery, and 
instructing the Thesmothetae to serve each of 


1 Thue. vir. 91. 


Trial and 
condemna- 
tion of An- 
tiphon. 
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them, on the day following the issue of the decree, 
with a formal summons. On the day fixed by 
the summons the Thesmothetae were to bring the 
cases into court; and the Generals, assisted by 
such Synegori, not more than ten in number, as 
they might choose from the Council of the Five 
Hundred, were to prosecute for treason.’ 

Onomacles seems to have escaped or died before 
the day. Archeptolemus and Antiphon were brought 
to trial. The scanty fragments of the speech made 
by Antiphon in his own defence reveal only one item 
of its contents. One of the prosecutors, Apolexis, 
having asserted that Antiphon’s grandfather had 
been a partisan of the Peisistratidae, Antiphon re- 
plied that his grandfather had not been punished 
after the expulsion of the tyrants, and could scarcely, 
therefore, have been one of their “ body - guard.” ? 
The other special topics are unknown; but their 
range, at least, is shown by the title under which 


the speech was extant. 


1 [Plut.] Vitt. X. Oratt. 

* Harpocr. s8.V. cracwsrns (Sauppe, 
Or, Att. U. p. 138). "Avripev & Te 
mwepl THS pmeTacrdcews’ mwepl Tolvur 
"Amodnéits KxatnydpnKkey ws 
oTac.orns Fv éya® Kal 6 TaT- 
6 éuds* @oxe viv Oo pHrwp 
idiws émt rod Sopuvpdpov KexpiocGat 
re dvouati’ ev yodv tots €&fs 7- 
ow 6rt' ovK av Tods pméev TUpar- 
voovTas HnovyHOnoay of mpdyovar 
Kkoddcat, Tods 5é Sopupdpous Hov- 
vaTnoar. 

Curtius (Hist. Gr. Vol. 111. p. 460, 
transl. Ward) infers from this frag- 
ment that Antiphon in his speech 
argued ‘‘that the Four Hundred had 
acted as one equally responsible 


* 
WV 


TOS 


It was inscribed cept pera- 


body, and that, therefore, either 
all ought to be punished or all 
acquitted.” He observes that “re- 
ference seems to be made to an 
unjustifiable separation of the parties 
involved: this is indicated by the 
distinction drawn between the riépay- 
vo. and the dopuddpo.” It is very 
likely that Antiphon may have used 
this argument: but I do not see 
how it is to be inferred from the- 
fragments of the speech epi ris 
peractacews that he used it. The 
distinction between the rvpavva 
and the dSopydépx is made, as a 
perusal of the fragment will show, 
solely in reference to the Peisistra- 
tidae. 
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otdcews, On the Change of Government. It dealt, 
_ then, not merely with the matter specified in the 
_ eisangelia—the embassy to Sparta— but with the 
_ whole question of the Revolution. It is described 
by Thucydides as the greatest defence made in the 
memory of that age by a man on trial for his life. 
The story in the Eudemian Ethics,‘ whether true or 
not, seems at any rate characteristic. Agathon, the 
tragic poet, praised the speech; and Antiphon—on 
whom sentence of death had passed—answered that 
a man who respects himself must care more what 
one good man thinks than what is thought by many 
- nobodies. 

The sentence ran thus :— 

“Found guilty of treason—Archeptolemus son of 
Hippodamus, of Agryle, being present : Antiphon 
son of Sophilus, of Rhamnus, being present. The 
award on these two men was—That they be de- 
livered to the Eleven: that their property be con- 
fiseated and the goddess have the tithe: that their 
houses be razed and boundary-stones put on the sites, 
with the inscription, ‘the houses of Archeptolemus 
and Antiphon the traitors :’ that the two demarchs 
[of Agryle and Rhamnus| shall point out their houses. 
That it shall not be lawful to bury Archeptolemus 
and Antiphon at Athens or in any land of which the 
Athenians are masters. That Archeptolemus and 
Antiphon and their descendants, bastard or true- 
born, shall be infamous; and if a man adopt any 


1 th. Eudem. 11. 5, kat waddov tvyxdvovsw, dorep ‘AvTipdv Edy 
av dpovriceev dvip peyadoyuxos ti mpds *Aydbwva Kareyngiopévos Thy 
doce? evi orovdaly # woddots Tots admodoylay émawéoayra. 
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one of the race of Archeptolemus or Antiphon, let 
the adopter be infamous. That this decree be 
written on a brazen column and put in the same . 
place where the decrees about Phrynichus are 
set up.” ' 

Character The distinctive feature in the life of Antiphon is 


of Anti- : 
phon’s the suddenness of his appearance, at an advanced 


te age, in the very front of Athenian politics. Unlike 
nearly all the men associated with him, he had 
neither made his mark in the public service nor 
come forward in the ecclesia; yet all at once he 
becomes the chief, though not the most conspicuous, 
organiser of an enterprise requiring in the highest 
degree trained political tact; does more than any 
other individual to set up a new government; and 
acts to the last as one of its foremost members. The 
. reputation and the power which enabled him to take 
this part were mainly literary. Yet it would not 
probably be accurate to conceive Antiphon as a 
merely literary man who suddenly emerged and 
succeeded as a politician. It would have been a 
marvel, indeed, if any one had become a leader on 
the popular side in Athenian politics who had not 
already been prominent in the ecclesia. But the 
accomplishments most needed in a leader. of the 
oligarchic party might be learned elsewhere than in 
the ecclesia. The member of a érawpeta, though a 
stranger to the bema, might gain practice in the 
working of those secret and rapid combinations upon 
which his party had come to rely most in its unequal 
struggle with democracy. As fame and years by 


1 [Plut.] Vitt. X. Oratt. 
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degrees brought Antiphon more and more weight in 
the internal management of the oligarchic clubs, 
he would acquire more and more insight into the 
tactics of which at last he proved himself a master.’ 
He need not, then, be taken as an example of in- 
stinct supplying the want of training: he had prob- 
ably had precisely the training which could serve 
him best. The real significance of his late and sudden 
prominence lies in its suggestion of previous self- 
control. No desire of place, no consciousness of 
growing power, had tempted him to stir until in his 
old age he knew that the time had come and that all 
the threads were in his hand. 

The ability which Antiphon brought to the 
service of his party is defined as the power évOupnOjva 


kal & yvoln cizeitv. It was the power of a subtle and 


Character 
of his 
ability. 


quick mind backed by a thorough command of the. 


new rhetoric. 
utterance. Fertility of expedient, ingenuity in mak- 
ing points in debate, were the qualities which the 
oligarchs most needed ; and it was in these that the 
strength of Antiphon lay. In promptness of inven- 


-tion where difficulties were to be met on the instant 


he probably bore some likeness to Themistocles ; but 





1 «*By far the larger number of 
the members of the party belonged 
to the sophistically-trained younger 
generation...who greedily imbibed 
the political teaching communicated 
to them at the meetings of the party 
by Antiphon, the Nestor of his party, 
as it was the fashion’ to call him.” 
(Curtius, Hist. Gr. 111. p. 435, transl. 
Ward.) 

The 


only authority for this 


**fashion” which I have been able to 
find is [Plut.] Vitt. X. Oratt. : mp@ros 
d€ kal pynropixas réxvas é&jveyxe, yevd- 
bevos ayxlvous* 51d kal Néorwp ére- 
kadeiro. As this notice makes the 
name ‘‘Nestor” refer simply to 
rhetorical skill, not to political 
sagacity, I have hesitated to follow 
Curtius in his picturesque application 
of it. 


He was masterly in device and in 


His dper?. 
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there is no reason for crediting him with that large- 
ness of view, or with any share of that wonderful 
foresight, which made Themistocles a statesman as 
well as a diplomatist. 

Thucydides praises Antiphon not only for his 
ability but, with equal emphasis, for his dpery, his 
virtue. The praise may be interpreted by what 
Thucydides himself says elsewhere about the moral 
results of the intense conflicts between oligarchy 
and democracy." The dperj, precious as rare, of a 
public man was to be a loyal partisan; to postpone 
personal selfishness to the selfishness of party; to be 
proof against bribes; and at the worst not to flinch, 
or at least not to desert. Thucydides means that 
of the men who brought about the Revolution Antiphon 
was perhaps the most disinterested and the most 
constant. He had taken previously no active part 
in public affairs, and was therefore less involved than 
such men as Peisander and Phrynichus in personal 
relations: his life had been to some extent that of 
a student: he had never put himself forward for 
office: he seems, to judge from his writings, to have 
really believed and felt that old Attic religion 
which at least the older school of oligarchs professed 
to cherish: and thus altogether might be considered 
as the most unselfishly earnest member of his party, 
the man who cared most for its ideas. In this 
measure he was disinterested: he was also constant. 
When the Council fell, he could, no doubt, have 
escaped with Peisander and the rest. Considering 
his long unpopularity, and the fact that he would 


1 Thue. 111. 82. 
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be assumed to have been the chief spokesman of the 
odious embassy to Sparta, his condemnation was per- 
haps more certain than that of any other person. 
But he stood his ground: and for the last time put 
out all his strength in a great defence of the fallen 
Government. 

In a general view of Antiphon’s career there is 
one aspect which ought not to be missed—that aspect 
in which it bears striking evidence to the growing 
importance in Athenian public life of the newly- 
developed art of Rhetoric. Antiphon’s first and 
strongest claim to eminence was his mastery over 
the weapons now indispensable in the ecclesia and 
the law-courts ; it was this accomplishment, no less 
fashionable than useful, which recommended him to 
the young men of his party whom he had no other 
pretension to influence ; it was this rhetorical Seworns 
to which he owed his efficiency in the Revolution. 
In his person the practical branch of the new culture 
for the first time takes a distinct place among the 
qualifications for political rank. The Art of Words 
had its definite share in bringing in the Four Hun- 
dred: it was a curious nemesis when seven years 
later it was banished from Athens by the Thirty. 
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CHAPTER II 


ANTIPHON 


STYLE 


ANTIPHON stands first among the orators of the 
Attic canon; and he claims this place not merely 
because he was born a few years earlier than any one 
of the rest. A broad difference separates him from 
those who were nearly his contemporaries hardly 
less than from men of the next century, from Ando- 
cides and Lysias as well as from Demosthenes and 
Hypereides. He represents older ideas and an older 
conception of the manner in which these ideas are to 
find expression. His successors, taken collectively, 
are moderns ; compared with them, he is ancient. 
The outburst of intellectual life in Hellas during 
the fifth century before Christ had for one of its 
results the creation of Greek prose. Before that age 
no Greek had conceived artistic composition except 
in the form of poetry. The lonians who had already 
recorded myths or stated philosophies in prose had 
either made no effort to rise above the ease of daily 
talk, or had clothed their meaning in a poetical dic- 
tion of the most ambitious kind. As the mental 
horizon of Greece was widened, as subtler ideas and 
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more various combinations began to ask for closer 
and more flexible expression, the desire grew for 
something more precise than poetry, firmer and more 
compact than the idiom of conversation. Two 
special causes aided this general tendency. The 
development of democratic life, making the faculty of 
speech before popular assemblies and popular law- 
courts a necessity, hastened the formation of an 
oratorical prose. The Persian Wars, by changing 
Hellenic unity from a sentiment into a fact, and re- 
minding men that there was a corporate life, higher 
and grander than that of the individual city, of which 
the story might be told, supplied a new motive to 
historical prose. Athens under Pericles became the 
focus of all the feelings which demanded this new 
utterance, and of all the capabilities which could 
make the utterance artistic. The Athenian mind, 
with its vigour, its sense of measure, its desire for 
clearness, was fitted to achieve the special excel- 
lences of prose,’ and moulded that Attic dialect in 
which the prose-writer at last found his most perfect 
instrument. But the process of maturing the new 
kind of composition was necessarily slow; for it 
required, as its first condition, little less than the 
creation of a new language, of an idiom neither 
poetical nor mean. Herodotus, at the middle point 
of the fifth century, shows the poetical element still 
preponderant. The close of that century may be 
taken as the end of the first great stage in the 
growth of a prose literature. If a line is drawn 
there, Lysias will be perhaps the first representative 


1 See Curtius, Hist. Gr. Vol. 11. p. 517, transl. Ward. 
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name below it: Antiphon and Thucydides will be 
among the last names above it. 

The leading characteristic of the earlier prose is 
dignity. The newly created art has the continual 
consciousness of being an art. It is always on its 
guard against sliding into the levity of a conversa- 
tional style. The composer feels above all things 
that his written language must be so chosen as to 
produce a greater effect than would be produced 
by an equivalent amount of extemporary speaking. 
Every word is to be pointed and pregnant; every 
phrase is to be the condensed expression of his 
thought in its ultimate shape, however difficult this 
may be to the reader or hearer who meets it in that 
shape for the first time; the movement of the whole 
is to be slow and majestic, impressing by its weight 
and grandeur, not charming by its life and flow. 
The prose-writer of this epoch instinctively compares 
himself with the poet. The poet is a craftsman, the 
possessor of a mystery revealed to the many only in 
the spell which it exerts over their fancies; just 
so, in the beginnings of a literary prose, its shaper 
likes to think that he belongs to a guild. He does 
not care to be simply right and clear: rather he 
desires to have the whole advantage which his skill 
gives him over ordinary men; he is eager to bring 
his thoughts down upon them with a splendid and 
irresistible force. In Greece this character, natural 
to immature prose, was intensified by a special cause 
—the influence of the Sophists. In so far as these 
teachers dealt with the form of language, they tended 
to confirm that view of the prose-writer in which he 
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is a professional expert dazzling and overawing lay- 
men. The Sophists of Hellas Proper dwelt especially 
on the minute proprieties of language, as Protagoras 
on correct grammatical forms* and Prodicus on the 
accurate use of synonyms;”* the Sophists of Sicily 
taught its technical graces.’ In this last respect the 
teaching of Gorgias was thoroughly reactionary, and 
was calculated to hinder the growth of a good prose 
just at the critical point. At the moment when prose 
was striving to disengage itself from the diction of 
poetry, Gorgias gave currency to the notion that 
poetical ornament of the most florid type was its 
true charm. When, indeed, he went further, and 
sought to imitate the rhythm as well as the phrase 
of poetry, this very extravagance had a useful result. 
Prose has a rhythm, though not of the kind at which 
Gorgias aimed; and the mere fact of the Greek ear 
becoming accustomed to look for a certain proportion 
between the parts of a sentence hastened the transi- 
tion from the old running style to the periodic. 
Dionysius has described vividly the characteristics 
of that elder school of composition to which Antiphon 
belonged. He distinguishes three principal styles, the 
austere, the smooth and the middle.* He cites poets, 


1 6p00érea, Plat. Phaedr. p. 267 c. Siculi evémrevav 


2 6p06rns dvoudrwr, Plat. Huthyd. 


Graeci 6p0oéreay, 
elaborabant.” 


p- 277 &. On the work of Protagoras 
and Prodicus in these departments, 
see Mr. Cope in the Journal of 
Classical and Sacred Philology, vol. 
IIL. pp. 48-57. 

3 Spengel, Zway. rexvav, p. 63: 
‘*Omnino Graeci sophistae, et quos 
diximus, et alii minus noti, recte et 
dilucide eloqui studebant ; et si uno 
vocabulo omnia comprehendamus, 


4 avornpd, yNagdupd and xkowyh (or 
Méon) apuovia: Dionys. rept curd. 
dvom. cc. 22, 23, 24. The three 
apuoviac, or styles of composition, 
distinguished by Dionysius, must 
not be confused with the three \é£es, 
or styles of diction, which he dis- 
tinguishes in his essay on Demo- 
sthenes, cc. 1-3. The dpuovla refer, 
of course, to the putting together of 


Dionysius 
on the 

*‘ austere ” 
style. 
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historians and orators who are examples of each. 
Among orators Antiphon is his representative of the 
austere style, Isocrates of the smooth, Demosthenes 
of the middle. The austere style is thus described :? 

“Tt wishes its separate words to be planted firmly 
and to have strong positions, so that each word may 
be seen conspicuously ; it wishes its several clauses to 
be well divided from each other by sensible pauses. 
It is willing to admit frequently rough and direct 
clashings of sounds, meeting like the bases of stones 
in loose wall-work, which have not been squared or 
smoothed to fit each other, but which show a certain 
negligence and absence of forethought. It loves, as a 
rule, to prolong itself by large words of portly breadth. 
Compression by short syllables is a thing which it 
shuns when not absolutely driven to it. 

‘As regards separate words, these are the objects 
of its pursuit and craving. In whole clauses it shows 
these tendencies no less strongly ; especially it chooses 
the most dignified and majestic rhythms. © It does 
not wish the clauses to be like each other in length 
of structure, or enslaved to a severe syntax, but noble, 
simple, free. It wishes them to bear the stamp of nature 
rather than that of art, and to stir feeling rather than 


to reflect character. It does not usually aim at com- 


words; the Aéfers, to the choice of 
words. As to Aéfes, Dionysius re- 
cognises (1) an elaborate diction, 
which. employs farfetched and un- 
usual words, é&\\aypuéevyn, mepiTrTy 
Aé&ts, of which Thucydides is the 
great example: (2) a smooth and 
plain diction, TH, aperns Aéés, best 
represented by Lysias: (3) a mixed 
diction, puxth kal ctvOeros déks, of 
which the type is Isocrates. Of Anti- 


phon and Isaeus, in respect to ééts, 
he says merely that there was no- 
thing ‘‘novel” or “striking” in 
their choice of words. (Demosth. c. 
8.) Probably he would have regarded 
them as intermediate in A\ééis between 
Thucydides and Lysias, but as re- 
presenting the compromise in a less 
mature and finished form than 
Isocrates. 
1 Dionys. epi cvvO, dvop. c. 22. 
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posing periods as a compact framework for its thought ; 

but, if it should ever drift undesignedly into the 
periodic style, it desires to set on this the mark of 
spontaneity and plainness. It does not employ, in 
order to round a sentence, supplementary words 
which do not help the sense ; it does not care that the 
march of its phrase should have stage-glitter or an 
artificial smoothness; nor that the clauses should be 
separately adapted to the length of the speaker's 
breath. No indeed. Of all such industry it is 
innocent... It is fanciful in imagery, sparing of 
copulas, anything but florid; it is haughty, straight- 
forward, disdainful of prettiness, with its antique air 
and its negligence for its beauty.” 

It is important to remember that this description 
is applied to a certain kind of poetry as well as of 
prose, to Pindar and Aeschylus as well as to Thu- 
eydides and Antiphon ; and that, taken in reference to 
prose alone, it needs modification. It is not true, for 
instance, of the older prose that it always shrank from 
the display of artificialism. Negligent it often was ; 
but at other times it was consciously, ostentatiously 
artificial. Its general characteristics, however, are 
admirably given by Dionysius. It is dignified; it 
relies much on the weight of single words; it is bold 
but not florid; it aims at moving the hearer rather 
than at reflecting the character of the speaker. 
Antiphon, his representative orator, exemplifies these 
points clearly,—as will be seen better if he is com- 
pared from time to time with the critic’s representative 
historian, Thucydides. 

In the first place, then, Antiphon is pre-eminently 
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dignified and noble. He is to his successors generally 
as Aeschylus to Euripides. The elder tragedy held 
its gods and heroes above the level of men by a 
colossal majesty of repose, by the passionless utterance 
of kingly thoughts; and the same feeling to which 
these things seemed divine conceived its ideal orator 
as one who controls a restless crowd by the royalty of 
his calm power, by a temperate and stately eloquence. 
The speaker who wins his hearers by blandishments, 
who surprises them by adroit turns, who hurries them 
away on a torrent of declamation, belonged to a 
generation for which gods also and heroes declaimed 
or quibbled on the stage. Plutarch has described, not 
without a tinge of sarcasm, the language and de- 
meanour by which Pericles commanded the veneration 
of his age.t “His thoughts were awe-inspiring,’ his 
language lofty, untainted by the ribaldry of the rascal 
crowd. His calm features, never breaking into 
laughter; his measured step; the ample robe which 
flowed around him and which nothing deranged ; his 
moving eloquence; the tranquil modulation of his 
voice ; these things, and such as these, had over all 
men a marvellous spell.” The biographer goes on to 
relate how Pericles was once abused by a coarse fellow 
in the market-place, bore it in silence until he had 
finished his business there, and when his persecutor 
followed him home, merely desired a slave to take a 
lantern and see the man home.’ It is not probable that 


1 Plat. Per..c. 6. speculations” (uerewporoyia) and 
2 goBapév. The word is openly ‘‘supramundane talk” (uerapovode- 
sarcastic, and is meant by Plutarch oyxla) with Anaxagoras. 
to describe a pompous tone which 3 loc. cit. 


Pericles took from ‘‘his sublime 
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the receiver of the escort felt all the severity of the 
moral defeat which he had sustained; and he is per- 
haps no bad representative of the Athenian democracy 
in its relations to the superb decorum’ of the old 
school. Much of this decorum survives in Antiphon, 
who, in a literary as in a political sense, clung to 
traditions which were fading. Yet even in him the 
influence of the ageis seen. The Tetralogies, written 
for practice, and in which he had to please no one 
but himself, are the most stately of his compositions. 
The speech On the Murder of Herodes is less so, even 
in its elaborate proem; while part of the speech On 
the Choreutes, doubtless the latest of his extant works, 
shows a marked advance towards the freedom and 
vivacity of a newer style. It was in the hands of 
Antiphon that rhetoric first became thoroughly 
practical ; and for this very reason, conservative as he 
was, he could not maintain a rigid conservatism. The 
public position which he had taken for his art could 
be held only by concessions to the public taste. 
Antiphon relies much on the full, intense signifi- 
cance of single words. This is, indeed, a cardinal 
point in the older prose. Its movement was slow ; each 
word was dropped with deliberation; and now and 
then some important word, heavy with concentrated 
meaning, came down like a sledge-hammer. Take, 
for instance, the chapter in which Thucydides shows 
how party strife, like that in Corcyra, had the effect 


1 evkoouia, Aeschines says that Ctes. §2.) Cf. Dem. de F. L.§ 251: 


Solon made regulations mepi ris rév 
pnrépwv evxocuias. The oldest citizen 
was to speak first in the assembly— 
cwhpbvws émi 7d Biua mapedov 
dvev OoptBov cal rapaxfs. (In 


‘*He said that the sobriety (cw@po- 
otvn) of the popular speakers of that 
day is illustrated by the statue of 
Solon with his cloak drawn round 
him and his hand within the folds.” 
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of confusing moral distinctions. Blow on _ blow 
the nicely-balanced terms beat out the contrasts, 
until the ear is weary as with the clangour of an 
anvil. ‘ Reckless daring was esteemed loyal courage, 
—prudent delay, specious cowardice; temperance 
seemed a cloak for pusillanimity; comprehensive 
sagacity was called universal indifference.” * ‘“ Re- 
monstrance is for friends who err; accusation for 
enemies who have done wrong.”? In Antiphon’s 
speech On the Murder of Herodes, the accused says 
(reminding the court that his case ought not to be 
decided until it has been heard before the Areio- 
pagus) :—“‘ Be now, therefore, surveyors of the cause, 
but then, judges of the evidence,—now surmisers, but 
then deciders, of the truth.”*® And in the Second 
Tetralogy :—‘‘ Those who fail to do what they mean 
are agents of a mischance; those who hurt, or are 
hurt, voluntarily, are authors of suffering.” * Examples 
of this eagerness to press the exact meaning of words 
are frequent in Antiphon, though far less frequent 
than in Thucydides. It is evidently natural to that 
early phase of prose composition in which, newly 
conscious of itself as an art, it struggles to wring out 


1 Thue. 111. 82. Hermogenes (rept dd duadlias edruxois cal Sedo rut 


ide@v, I. cap. VI.) remarks that ceuvi) 
Aééts depends more on dvéduara, sub- 
stantives and adjectives, than on 
pyjwara, verbs. Thus, he says, in 


this sentence of Thucydides, the . 


whole effect is wrought by the évé- 
para. And so verbal adjectives (did 
pnudrwv eis dvoya memounuéva) are 
preferred to relative clauses with the 
-verb. (£.g. Té\uwa adéyioros is ceurd- 
Tepov than éoris rohuay od ovifera. ) 

? Thue. 1. 69. Another good in- 
stance is II. 62, avxnua perv yap Kal 


eyylyvetar, KaTagppdbynots Ge bs av 
kal youn miorein Tov évavtiwv 
Tpo€xeuw. 

3 de caed. Herod. § 94, viv per oby 
yopotai yiverbe tis Sixns, Tore dé 
dixacral Twv paptipwr* viv pev dok- 
acral, Tore 6 kpiral Tov aGdnOav. 

4 Tetral. 1. B. § 6, of te yap 
auaprdvovres Gv dy érwohowoi Tt 
Opdcat, otro. mpdxropes Tv axovciwy 
eialy’ oi 5€ Exovody Tt SpdvTes } mdo- 
xovres, otro Trav mwabnudrwv alti 
ylyvovrat. 
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of language a force strange to the ordinary idiom ; 
and in Greece this tendency must have been further 
strengthened by the stress which Gorgias laid on 
antithesis, and Prodicus on the discriminating of 
terms nearly synonymous. Only so long as slow and 
measured declamation remained in fashion could the 
orator attempt thus to put a whole train of thought 
into a single weighty word. What the old school 
sought to effect by one powerful word, the later 
school did by the free, rapid, brilliant development 
of a thought in all its fulness and with all the variety 
of contrasts which it pressed upon the mind. 

A further characteristic of the older style—that it 
is “fanciful in imagery, but by no means florid “—is 
exemplified in Antiphon. The meaning of the anti- 
thesis is sufficiently clear in reference to Aeschylus 
and Pindar, the poets chosen by Dionysius as his 
instances. In reference to prose also it means a 
choice of images like theirs, bold, rugged, grand ; and 
a scorn, on the other hand, for small prettinesses, for 
showy colouring, for maudlin-sentiment. The great 
representative in oratory of this special trait must 
have been Pericles. A few of his recorded expres- 
sions bear just this stamp of a vigorous and daring 
fancy ;—his description of Aegina as the “eyesore” of 
the Peiraeus ;* his saying that, in the slain youth of 
Athens, the year had lost its spring ;? his declaration, 
over the bodies of those who fell at Samos, that they 
had become even as the gods; “for the gods them- 
selves we see not, but infer their immortality from 
the honours paid to them and from the blessings 


1 Arist. Rhet. 11. 10. * Tdi and 1. 7. 
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which they bestow.” ! The same imaginative boldness 
is found in Antiphon, though but rarely, and under 
severe control. ‘ Adversity herself is wronged by the 
accused,” he makes a prosecutor exclaim, ‘‘ when he 
puts her forward to screen a crime and to withdraw 
his own villainy from view.”? A father, threatened 
with the condemnation of his son, cries to the judges : 
—‘“T shall be buried with my son—in the living tomb 
of my childlessness.”* But in Antiphon, as in Thucy- 
dides, the haughty,* careless freedom of the old style 
is shown oftener in the employment of new or unusual 
words or phrases.’ The orator could not, indeed, go 
so far as the historian, who is expressly censured on 
this score by his Greek critic;* but they have some 
expressions of the same character in common.’ While 
Antiphon is sparing of imagery, he is equally moderate 
in the use of the technical figures of rhetoric. These 
have been well distinguished as “ figures of language ” 
(cxjpara rAé€ews) and “ figures of thought” (eyjpara 
dvavoias)—the first class including various forms of 
assonance and of artificial symmetry between clauses ; 
the second including irony, abrupt pauses, feigned 


perplexity, rhetorical question and so forth. Caecilius 


Plat. Per. 6. 8; 
le oy Oe ie He 
3 Tetr. u. B. § 10: ef. mu. I. $12. 
4 neyahddpwv—atbéxacros: Dionys. 


remarks (ib. 51) that it was not a 
general fashion of the time, but a 
characteristic distinctive of him. 

7 The Thucydidean style may be 


jept cuw@. dvou. c. 22. 

> E.g. Tetr. 1. T. § 10, ra tyvn ris 
brovlas: Tetr. 1. A. § 10, ra txvn rod 
povov: Tetr. 11. B. § 2, dvarporeds rob 
olkou éyévero: Tetr. Iv. T. § 2, dido- 
Odrys: Herod. § 78, xwpogirety (= 
prox wpetv). 

6 Dionysius speaks of 7d Kard- 
yAwooov THs Né~ews Kal Edvoy in 
Thucydides (de Thuc. c. 53), and 


recognised, for instance, in TZetr, I. 
I. § 3, ) alcox’ivn—dpxotca Fv cw- 
gppovicac Td Ovuodmevov THs yveuns : 
Herod. § 73, xpetocov 5€ xph dei 
ylyvecOac 7d vpérepov duvdpevov eve 
dixalws owfew Td Tov éxOpav Bov- 
Aduevov ddixws me arodNtUvar: ib. § 84, 
of wév GA\Xot GvOpwro Tots Epyous Tovs 
Novyous EXéyxovow, obra 5é Tots dovyors 
(nrovet Ta Epya dmicra Kabiordvat. 
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of Calacte, the author of this distinction, was a student 
of Antiphon, and observed that the “figures of thought” 
are seldom or never used by him.' The figures of 
language all occur, but rarely.2 Blass* and K. O. 
Miiller* agree in referring this marked difference 
between the older and later schools of oratory—the 
absence, in the former, of those lively figures so 
abundant in the latter—to an essential change which 
passed upon Greek character in the interval. It was 
only when fierce passion and dishonesty had become 
strong traits of a degenerate national character that 
vehemence and trickiness came into oratory. This 
seems a harsh and scarcely accurate judgment. It 
appears simpler to suppose that the conventional 
stateliness of the old eloquence altogether precluded 
such vivacity as marked the later; and that the 
mainspring of this new vivacity was merely the 
natural impulse, set free from the restraints of the 
older style, to give arguments their most spirited and 
effective form. 

Nothing in the criticism of Dionysius on the 
“austere” style is more appreciative than his remark, 
that it aims rather at pathos than at éthos. That 
is, it addresses itself directly to the feelings; but 
does not care to give a subtle persuasiveness to its 
words by artistically adjusting them to the character 
and position of the person who is supposed to speak 
them. It is tragic; yet it is not dramatic. There 
has never, perhaps, been a greater master of stern 


1 Caecilius ap. Phot. Cod. 259, ° Att. Bereds. p. 184. 


p- 485, Bekker. * Hist. Gk. Lit. c. xxxttt. § 5. 
See Blass, 4tt. Bereds, pp. 130-134. 
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and solemn pathos than Thucydides. ‘The pleading 
of the Plataeans before their Theban judges, the 
} dialogue between the Athenians and the Melians, the 
whole history of the Sicilian Expedition, and especially 
its terrible closing scene, have a wonderful power 
over the feelings; and this power is in a great degree 
due to a certain irony. The reader feels throughout 
the restrained emotion of the historian; he is con- 
scious that the crisis described was an agonising 
one, and that he is hearing the least that could 
be said of it from one who felt, and could have 
said, far more. On the other hand, a characteristic 
colouring, in the literary sense, is scarcely attempted 
by Thucydides. No writer is more consummate 
in making personal or national character appear 
in the history of actions. And when his characters 
speak, they always speak from the general point 
of view which he conceived to be appropriate to 
them. But in the form and language of their 
speeches there is little discrimination. Athenians 
and Lacedaemonians, Pericles and Brasidas, Cleon 
and Diodotus* speak much in the same style; it is 
the ideas which they represent by which alone they 
are broadly distinguished.? The case is nearly the 
same with Antiphon. His extant works present 
no subject so great as those of Thucydides, and his 
pathos is necessarily inferior in degree to that of the 
historian ; but it resembles it in its stern solemnity, 


1 Thue. 111. 42. insolence and vehemence of language : 

2 One exception may possibly be eg. VI. 18 § 3, kal ovK @orw tyiv 
noted. It seems as if the unique TapmretverOar els cov BovdAdueba dp- 
personality of Alcibiades were some- ew: 7b. § 4, va ILehorovynotwy or opé- 
times indicated by a characteristic owpev 7d dpdvnua. 
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‘and also in this, that it owes much of its impressive- 


ness to its self-control. The second* and fourth ° 
speeches of the First Tetralogy, and the second * and 
third * of the Second, furnish perhaps the best ex- 
amples. In éthos, on the contrary, Antiphon is 
weak ; and this, in a writer of speeches for persons 
of all ages and conditions, must be considered a 
defect. In the Herodes case the defendant is a 
young Mytilenean, who frequently pleads his in- 
experience of affairs and his want of practice as a 
speaker. The speech On the Choreutes is delivered 
by an Athenian citizen of mature age and eminent 
public services. But the two persons speak nearly 
in the same strain and with the same measure of 
self-confidence. Had Lysias been the composer, 


greater deference to the judges and a more decided 


avoidance of rhetoric would have distinguished the 
appeal of the young alien to an unfriendly court from 
the address of the statesman to his fellow-citizens. 
The place of Antiphon in the history of his art is 
further marked by the degree in which he had at- 
tained a periodic style. It is perhaps impossible to 
find English terms which shall give all the clearness 
of the Greek contrast between crepsodixy and eipopévy 
réés.> + The “running” style, as eipouévn expresses, is 
that in which the ideas are merely strung together, 


1 Esp. §§ 1-4, 9. ing’’—in contrast to the close, com- 
2 Esp. §§ 1-3. pact system of the periodic style. It 
3 §§ 1-3, 10-12. is also called by Dionysius de Demosth. 
4 §§ 3, 4. c. 39, Kkouuarixy, ‘‘commatic,” as 


® ééts elpomévy (Arist. Rhet. 11. 9). consisting of short clauses (xéupuara) 
Demetrius (épu. wept repwdwy, § 12) following each other without pause. 
calls it diunpyuévn, “disjointed,” diaXe- Aristotle (1. c.) calls the periodic 
Aupévyn, “loose,” dteppimpévy, “sprawl- style xareorpaupuévyn, ‘‘ compact.” 
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like beads, im the order in which they naturally pre- 
sent themselves to the mind. Its characteristic is 
simple continuity. The characteristic of the “ peri- 
odic ” style is that each sentence ‘‘ comes round” upon 
itself, so as to form a separate, symmetrical whole.’ 
The running style may be represented by a straight 
line which may be cut short at any point or prolonged 
to any point: the periodic style is a system of inde- 
pendent circles. The period may be formed either, 
so to say, in one piece,-or of several members (x@Aa, 
membra), as a hoop may be made either of a single 
lath bent round, or of segments fitted together. It 
was a maxim of the later Greek rhetoric that, for 
the sake of simplicity and strength, a period should 
not consist of more than four’ of these members or 
segments ; Roman rhetoric allowed a greater number.° 

Aristotle * takes as his example of the “ running ” 
style the opening words of the History of Herodotus ; 
and, speaking generally, it may be said that this was 
the style in which Herodotus and the earlier lonian 
logographers wrote. But it ought to be remembered 
that neither Herodotus, nor any writer in a language 
which has passed beyond the rudest stage, exhibits the 
“running” style in an ideal simplicity. In its purest 
and simplest form, the running style is incompatible 
with the very idea of a literature.’ Wherever a- 
literature exists, 1t contains the germ, however imma- 


1 Cicero calls the period cireuitum > Blass, Att. Bereds. p. 124: Hine 
et quasi orbem verborum (de Orat. 111.  gewisse Periodik hat natiirlich die 


51. 198). griechische und jede Litteratur von ° 
2 Hermogenes, epi etpec. 11. p. 240, Anfang an gehabt: eine ganz reine 

Spengel. Aééts elpowévy ist in der Wirklichkeit 
3 Quint. rx. 4. 124. nie vorhanden. 


+ Rhet. 111. 9. 
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ture, of the periodic style; which, if the literature is 
developed, is necessarily developed along with it. 
For every effort to grasp and limit an idea naturally 
finds expression more or less in the periodic manner, 
the very nature of a period being to comprehend and 
define. In Herodotus, the running style, so con- 
genial to his direct narrative, is dominant; but 
when he pauses and braces himself to state some 
theory, some general result of his observations, he 
tends to become periodic just because he is striving 
to be precise. From the time of Herodotus onward 
the periodic style is seen gradually more and more 
matured, according as men felt more and more the 
stimulus to find vigorous utterance for clear concep- 
tions. Antiphon represents a moment at which this 
stimulus had become stronger than it had ever before 
been in the Greek world. His activity as a writer 
of speeches may be placed between the years 421 and 
411 Bo.” The effects of the Peloponnesian war 
in sharpening political animosities had made them- 
selves fully felt; that phase of Athenian democracy 
in which the contests of the ecclesia and of the law- 
courts were keenest and most frequent had set in; 
the teaching of the Sophists had thrown a new light 
upon language considered as a weapon. Every man 
felt the desire, the urgent necessity, of being able 
in all cases to express his opinions with the most: 


1 See (for instance) the passage 
in which Herodotus speculates on 
the causes of the overflowing of 
the Nile, mm. 24, 25. It begins 
in a thoroughly periodic style :— 
el 6é det, | ueupduevov yvapas ras 
mpoxeévas, | adrov mepl tov d- 


VOL. I 


gavéwy amoddiacba, | ppdow didre 
por Soxéee mrnOvecOa 6 Netrdos Tod 
€peos. 

* The speech On the Murder of 
Herodes must probably be placed 
between 421 and 416 B.c.; the 
speech On the Choreutes about 413. 
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trenchant force ; at any moment his life might de- 
pend upon it. The new intensity of the age is 
reflected in the speeches of Antiphon. Wherever 
the feeling rises highest, as in the appeals to the 
judges, he strives to use a language which shall 
“pack the thoughts closely and bring them out 
roundly.”* But it is striking to observe how far 
this periodic style still is from the ease of Lysias or 
the smooth completeness of Isocrates. The harsh- 
ness of the old rugged writing refuses to blend with 
it harmoniously,—either taking it up with marked 
transitions, or suddenly breaking out in the midst of 
the most elaborate passages.” It is everywhere plain 
that the desire to be compact is greater than the 
power. Antitheses and parallelisms * are abundantly 
employed, giving a rigid and monotonous effect to 
the periods which they form. That more artistic 
period of which the several parts resemble the 
mutually-supporting stones of a vaulted roof,* and 
which leads the ear by a smooth curve to a happy 
finish, has not yet been found. . An imperfect sense 
of rhythm, or a habit of composition to which rhyth- 
mical restraint is intolerable except for a very short 
space, is everywhere manifest. ‘The vinegar and the 
oil refuse to mingle. Thucydides presents the same 


1 Dionys. de Lys. c. 6 (in refer- 
ence to Lysias), 7 svotpépovoa Ta 
vonpara Kal arpoyyUAws expépovoa 
dééts,—a good description of the 
periodic style generally as opposed 
to the elpouévn. 

2 E.g., in the speech On the 
Murder of Herodes, sections 1, 2 
show thoroughly artistic periods: 
§ 20, again, is almost pure eipouévy : 
in Tetral. u. T. 7 (d&t@v dé dia 70 


gavepav elvac tiv vbrovlav...éréBero 
air@) the xareorpayyévy and eipo- 
pevn are combined. 


3 E.g. Accus. Venen. § 5, rod perv 
€xk mpoBovdtjs adxovolws dmobavéyrTos 
THs dé éxovolws ék mpovolas doKret- 
vaons. 


4 repipepys oréyn, Demetrius epi 


épu. § 12, where this comparison is 
made. 
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phenomenon, but with some curious differences. It 
may perhaps be said that, while Antiphon has more 
technical skill (incomplete as that skill is) in periodic 
writing, Thucydides has infinitely more of its spirit. 
He is always at high pressure, always nervous, in- 
tense. He struggles to bring a large, complex idea 
into a framework in which the whole can be seen at 
once. Aristotle says that a period must be of “a 
size to be taken in at a glance; ”’ and this is what 
Thucydides wishes the thought of each sentence to 
be, though he is sometimes clumsy in the mechanism 
of the sentence itself. Dionysius mentions among 
the excellences which Demosthenes borrowed ‘from 
the historian, “ his rapid movement, his terseness, his 
intensity, his sting ;”* excellences, he adds, which 
neither Antiphon nor Lysias nor [socrates possessed. 
This intensity, due primarily to genius, next to the 
absorbing interest of a great subject, does, in truth, 
place Thucydides, with all his roughness, far nearer 
than Antiphon to the ideal of a compact and masterly 
prose. ‘Technically speaking, Thucydides as well as 
Antiphon must be placed in the border-land between 
the old running style and finished periodic writing. 
But the essential merits of the latter, though in a 
rude shape, have already been reached by the native 
vigour of the historian ; while to the orator a period 
is still something which must be constructed with 
painful effort, and on a model admitting of little 
variety. 


1 péyeOos evoivorrov: Rhet. 111. 9. seems to be a metaphor of the same 
2 +ra tdxn—Tads svotpodds—rovs kind as avdornpdy, and to mean “his 
révovs—ro mixpév: Dionys. De Thuc. biting flavour’); and ri éteyelpov- 


53. He adds 7d orpudvéy (which cay rd rdé0n Sewdrnra. 
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These seem to be the leading characteristics of 
Antiphon as regards form: it remains to consider his 
treatment of subject-matter. The arrangement of 
his speeches, so far as the extant specimens warrant 
a judgment, was usually simple. First a proem 
(mrpootuov) explanatory or appealing; next an intro- 
duction (technically zpoxatacxevy) dealing with the 
circumstances under which the case had been brought 
into court, and noticing any informalities of pro- 
cedure: then a narrative of the facts (Sijynous): then 
arguments and proofs (iores), the strongest first : 
finally an epilogue or peroration (éridoyos). The 
Tetralogies, being merely sketches for practice, 
have only proem, arguments and epilogue, not the 
‘‘introduction” or the narrative. ‘The speech On the 
Murder of Herodes and the speech On the Choreutes 
(in the latter of which the epilogue seems to have 
been lost) are the best examples of Antiphon’s 
method. It is noticeable that in neither of these 
are the facts of the particular case dealt with closely 
or searchingly ; and consequently in both instances 
the narrative of the facts falls into the background. 
Narrative was the forte of Andocides and Lysias; 
it appears to have been the weak side of Antiphon, 
who was strongest in general argument. General 
presumptions,—those afforded, for instance, by the 
refusal of the prosecutors to give up their slaves 
for examination, or by the respective characters of 
prosecutor and prisoner and by their former re- 
lations—are most insisted upon. The First Tetralogy 
is a good example of Antiphon’s ingenuity in dealing 
with abstract probabilities (eiéra); and the same 
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preference for proofs external to the immediate cir- 
cumstances of the case is traceable in all his extant 
work. The adroitness of the sophistical rhetoric 
shows itself, not merely in the variety of forms given 
to the same argument, but sometimes in sophistry of 
a more glaring kind." 

The rhetorician of the school is further seen in 
the great number of commonplaces, evidently elabo- 
rated beforehand and without reference to any special 
occasion, which are brought in as opportunity offers. 
The same panegyric on the laws for homicide occurs, 
in the same words, both in the speech On the Chor- 
eutes and in that On the Murder of Herodes. In the 
last-named speech the reflections on the strength of 
a good conscience,? and the defendant’s contention 
that he deserves pity, not punishment,’ are palpably 
commonplaces prepared for general use. Such patches, 
unless introduced with consummate skill, are doubly a 
blemish ; they break the coherence of the argument and 
they destroy everything like fresh and uniform colour- 
ing ; the speech becomes, as an.old critic says, uneven.* 
But the crudities inseparable from a new art do not 
affect Antiphon’s claim to be considered, for his day, 
a great and powerful orator. In two things, says 
Thucydides, he was masterly,—in power of conception 
and in power of expression.° These were the two 
supreme qualifications for a speaker at a time when 
the mere faculty of lucid and continuous exposition 


1 See e.g. the argument in a circle 
in Tetr. 1. A. § 6. 

2 de Choreut. § 93. 

3 Ib. § 73. 

* dvjpadrov: Alcidamas Ilepi Zo- 
guor. §§ 24, 25. 


5 Thuc. Vill. 68: xpdrioros évOv- 


MnOfvac yevouevos Kal & ~yvoln 
elretv. Comp. [Plut.] Vitt. X. 
Oratt. 8: @éor. Se €v Tots Nbyous 


axpByns kal mOavds kal dewos epi 
Tv etpeow. 
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was rare, and when the refinements of literary elo- 
quence were as yet unknown. If the speaker could 
invent a- sufficient number of telling points, and could 
put them clearly, this was everything. Antiphon, 
with his ingenuity in hypothesis and his stately 
rhetoric, fulfilled both requirements. Remembering 
the style of his oratory and his place in the history 
of the art, no one need be perplexed to reconcile the 
high praise of Thucydides with what is at first sight 
the startling judgment of Dionysius. That critic, 
speaking of the eloquence which aims at close reasoning 
and at victory in discussion, gives the foremost place 
in it to Lysias. He then mentions others who have 
practised it,—Antiphon among the rest. ‘‘ Antiphon, 
however,” he says, “has nothing but his antique and 
stern dignity; a fighter of causes (aywuerys) he is 
not, either in debate or in lawsuits.”’ If, as Thucy- 
dides tells us, no one could help so well as Antiphon 
those who were fighting causes (dywrfouévous)? in 
the ecclesia or the law-courts; if, on his own trial, he 
delivered a defence of unprecedented brilliancy ; in 
what sense is Dionysius to be understood? The ex- 
planation lies probably in the notion which the critic 
attached to the word ‘‘ agonist.” He had before his 
mind the finished pleader or debater of a time when 
combative oratory considered as an art had reached 
its acme; when every discussion was a conflict in 
which the liveliest and supplest energy must be put 
forth in support of practised skill; when the success- 
ful speaker must grapple at close quarters with his 


1 Dionys. de Isaeco, c. 20: ’Avri- otre cupBovdeuricwy otre dixavikwy 
pav ye phy 7rd abornpoy exe pdvov éori. 
kal apxatov, dywricrhs dé Nbywr 2 Thue. viit. 68. 
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adversary, and be in truth an “agonist,” an athlete 
straining every nerve for victory. Already Cleon 
could describe the “‘agonistic’”’ eloquence which was 
becoming the fashion in the ecclesia as characterized 
by swift surprises, by rapid thrust and parry ;' already 
Strepsiades conceives the “agonist” of the law-courts 
as ‘‘ bold, glib, audacious, headlong.”* This was not 
the character of Antiphon. He was a subtle reasoner, 
a master of expression, and furnished others with 
arguments and words; but he was not himself a man 
of the arena. He never descended into it when he 
could help; he had nothing of its spirit. He did not 
grapple with his adversary, but in the statelier manner 
of the old orators attacked him (as it were) from an 
opposite platform. Opposed in court to such a 
speaker as Isaeus, he would have had as little chance 
with the judges as Burke with one of those juries 
which Curran used to take by storm. Perhaps it was 
precisely because he was not in this sense an “agonist” 
that he found his most congenial sphere in the calm 
and grave procedure of the Areiopagus. 

Nor was it by the stamp of his eloquence alone 
that he was fitted to command the attention of that 
Court. In politics Antiphon was aristocratic; in 
religion, an upholder of those ancient ideas and 
conceptions, bound up with the primitive tradi- 
tions of Attica, of which the Areiopagus was the 


* It is remarkable how strongly «as d-ywvoderodvres — dvraywnitspe- 
this image of debate in the ecclesia vo. The characteristics of the 


as an aywv is brought out in Cleon’s 
speech, Thuc. 11. 37, 38: dywvoral 
—tuvécews ayevi émarpouevous — ws 
ovk eyvwora dywrloair’ dvy—éx Tov 
roavde aydvwv—alrin & tyes xa- 


aywvisrhs are 7d evmperes Tod déd- 
you ékmovjjcar—xKaworns Abyou—s- 
féws Néyewv (7b. ). 

2 Ar. Nub. 445, Opacds, evydwr- 
Tos, ToAunpds, irys. 
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embodiment and the guardian. For most minds 
of his day these ideas were losing their awful 
prestige,—tfading, in the light of science, before newer 
beliefs, as oligarchy had yielded to democracy, as 
Cronus to the dynasty of Zeus. But, as Athena, 
speaking in the name of that dynasty, had reserved 
to the Eumenides a perpetual altar in her land,’ so 
Antiphon had embraced the new culture without 
parting from a belief in gods who visit national 
defilement,” in spirits who hear the curse of 
dying men* and avenge blood crying from the 
ground. In the recent history of his own city he 
had seen a great impiety followed by a tremendous 
disaster.* The prominence which he always gives 
to the theological view of homicide means more than 
that this was the tone of the Court to which his 
speeches were most frequently addressed: it points 
to a real and earnest feeling in his own mind. There 


1 Aesch. Hum. 804. 
2 See, for instance, the close of 
the accuser’s first speech in the 


Eum. 815; and Soph. O. TJ. 25, 
101. 
3 of addirjpio (which Antiphon 


First Tetralogy (I. A. § 10)...‘‘Itis 
also harmful for you that this man, 
vile and polluted as he is, should 
enter the precincts of the gods to 
defile them, or should poison with 
his infection the guiltless persons 
whom he meets at the same table. 
From such causes spring plagues 
of barrenness (ai ddopia) and re- 
verses in men's fortunes. You must 
therefore remember that vengeance 
is yours: you must impute to this 
man his own crimes: you must 
bring their penalty home to hin, 
and purity back to Athens.” Again, 
in Tetr. u. T. § 8, he speaks of 
Geta xndis. Compare the passage 
in which the Erinyes_ threaten 
Attica with N\xhv aduddos, Grexvos, 


uses in the sense of addoropes: and 
so Andoc. de Myst. § 131)—oi rév 
dmrodavévrwy mpoorpbmrao: Tetr. II. 
A. § 4. He uses évOvmuos (Tetr. 11. 
A. 2, etc.), just as the older poets 
do, of a sin which lies heavy on the 
soul, bringing a presage of aveng- 
ing Furies; and the poetical row7 
(Tetr. 1. A. § 11), of atonement for 
blood. 

4 Timaeus, writing early in the 3rd 
century B.c., directly connected the 
defeat of the Athenians in Sicily 
with the mutilation of the Hermae 
—noticing that the Syracusan 
Hermocrates was a descendant of 
the god Hermes: Tim. frag. 
103-4, referred to by Grote, vol. 
Vil. p. 2380. 
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is no better instance of this feeling than the opening 
of the Third Tetralogy—a mere exercise, in which 
the elaborate simulation of a religious sentiment 
would have had no motive :— 

“The god, when it was his will to create man- 
kind, begat the earliest of our race and gave us for 
nourishers the earth and sea, that we might not die, 
for want of needful sustenance, before the term of 
old age. Whoever, then, having been deemed worthy 
of these things by the god, lawlessly robs any one 
among us of life, is impious towards heaven and 
confounds the ordinances of men. The dead man, 
robbed of the god’s gift, necessarily beaueaths, as 
that god’s punishment, the anger of avenging spirits 
—anger which unjust judges or false witnesses, 
becoming partners in the impiety of the murderer, 
bring, as a self-sought defilement, into their own 
houses. We, the champions of the murdered, if for 
any collateral enmity we prosecute innocent persons, 
shall find, by our failure to vindicate the dead, dread 
avengers in the spirits which hear his curse; while, 
by putting the pure to a wrongful death, we become 
liable to the penalties of murder, and, in persuading 
you to violate the law, responsible for your sin also.”’ 

The analogy of Antiphon to Aeschylus in regard 
to general style has once already been noticed; it 
forces itself upon the mind in a special aspect here, 
where the threat of judgment from the grave on 
blood is wrapt round with the very terror and dark- 
ness of the Humenides. In another place, where 
Antiphon is speaking of the signs by which the gods 


1 Tetr. 111. A. §§ 2 f. 


Aeschylean 
tone in 
Antiphon. 
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point out the guilty, the Aeschylean tone is still 
more striking. No passage, perhaps, in Aeschylus 
is more expressive of the poet’s deepest feeling about 
life than that in which Eteocles forebodes that the 
personal goodness of Amphiaraus will not deliver 
him :— 

Alas that doom which mingles in the world 

A just man with the scorners of the gods ! 

% % % 2 % % % 

Ay, for a pure man going on the sea 


With men fierce-blooded and their secret sin 
Dies in a moment with the loathed of heaven.? 


In the Herodes trial the defendant appeals to 
the silent witness which the gods have borne in his 
behalf :—‘‘ You know doubtless that often ere now 
men red-handed or otherwise polluted have, by 
entering the same ship, destroyed with themselves 
those who were pure towards the gods; and that 
others, escaping death, have incurred the extremity 
of danger through such men. Many again, on stand- 
ing beside the sacrifice, have been discovered to be 
impure and hinderers of the solemn rites. Now in all 
such cases an opposite fortune has been mine. First, 
all who have sailed with me have had excellent 
voyages: then, whenever I have assisted at a 
sacrifice it has in every instance been most favour- 
able. ‘These facts I claim as strong evidence touching 
the present charge and the falsity of the prosecutor's 
accusations.” 

Coincidences of thought and tone such as these 
deserve notice just because they are general coin- 


1 Aesch. Theb. 593 ff. 2 De caed. Herod. §§ 82 ff. 
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eidences. There is no warrant for assuming a 
resemblance in any special features between the 
mind of Antiphon and the mind of Aeschylus: all 
the more that which the two minds have in common 
illustrates the broadest aspect of each. By pursuits 
and calling Antiphon belonged to a new Athenian 
democracy antagonistic to the old ideas and beliefs: 
by the bent of his intellect and of his sympathies 
he belonged, like Aeschylus, to the elder democracy. 
It is this which gives to his extant work a special 
interest over and above its strictly literary interest. 
All the other men whose writings remain to show 
the development of oratorical Attic prose have 
around them the atmosphere of eager debate or 
litigation; Antiphon, in language and in thought 
alike, stands apart from them as the representative 
of a graver public life. Theirs is the spirit of the 
ecclesia or the dicastery; his is the spirit of the 
Arelopagus. 


The dovixol 
Aovyor alone 
extant. 


The Tetra- 
logies. 


CHAPTER III 
ANTIPHON 
WORKS 


Sixty speeches ascribed to Antiphon were known in 
the reign of Augustus; but of these Caecilius pro- 
nounced twenty-five spurious.’ Fifteen, including 
the twelve speeches of the Tetralogies, are now 
extant. All these relate to causes of homicide. The 
titles of lost speeches prove that Antiphon’s activity 
was not confined to this province; but it was in this 
province that he excelled; and as the orations of 
Isaeus are now represented by one class only, the 
xdnpixol, so the orations of Antiphon are represented 
by one class only, the govexoé. 

The Tetralogies have this special interest, that 
they represent rhetoric in its transition from the 
technical to the practical stage, from the schools to 
the law-courts and the ecclesia. Antiphon stood 
between the sophists who preceded and the orators 
who followed him. as the first Athenian who was at 
once a theorist of rhetoric and a master of practical 
eloquence. The Tetralogies hold a corresponding 
place between merely ornamental exercises and real 


1 [Plut.] Vitt. X. Oratt. 
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orations. Each of them forms a set of four speeches, 
supposed to be spoken in a trial for homicide. The 
accuser states his charge, and the defendant replies ; 
the accuser then speaks again, and the defendant 
follows with a second reply. The imaginary case is 
in each instance sketched as lightly as possible ; 
details are dispensed with; only the essential frame- 
work for discussion is supplied. Hence, in these 
skeleton-speeches, the structure and anatomy of the 
argument stand forth in naked clearness, stripped of 
everything accidental, and showing in bold relief 
the organic lines of a rhetorical pleader’s thought. 
It was the essence of the technical rhetoric that it 
taught a man to be equally ready to defend either 
side of a question.. Here we have the same man— 
~Antiphon himself—arguing both sides, with tolerably 
well-balanced force; and it must be allowed that 
much of the reasoning — especially in the Second 
Tetralogy—is, in the modern sense, sophistical. In 
reference, however, to this general characteristic one 
thing ought to be borne in mind. The Athenian law 
of homicide was precise, but it was not scientific. 
The distinctions which it drew between various 
degrees of guilt in various sets of circumstances 
depended rather on minute tradition than on clear 
principle. A captious or even frivolous style of 
argument was invited by a code which employed 
vague conceptions in the elaborate classification of 
accidental details. Thus far the Tetralogies bear the 
necessary mark of the age which produced them. 
But in all else they are distinguished as widely as 
possible from the essays of a merely artificial rhetoric ; 


First 
Tetralogy. 
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not less from the “displays” of the elder sophists 
than from the “declamations” of the Augustan age.’ 
They are not only thoroughly real and practical, but 
they show Antiphon, in one sense, at his best. He 
argues in them with more than the subtlety of the 
speeches which he composed for others, for here he 
has no less an antagonist than himself: he speaks 
with more than the elevation of his ordinary style,— 
for in the privacy of the school he owed less concession 
to an altered public taste. 

The First Tetralogy supposes the following case. 
A citizen, coming home at night from a dinner-party, 
has been murdered. His slave, found mortally 
wounded on the same spot, deposes that he recognised 
one of the assassins. This was an old enemy of his 
master, against whom the latter was about to bring 
a lawsuit which might be ruinous. The accused 
denies the charge: the case comes before the court of 
the Areiopagus. The speeches of accuser and de- 
fendant comprise a number of separate arguments, 
each of which is carefully, though very briefly, 
stated, but which are not systematised or woven into 
a whole. An enumeration of the points raised on 
either side in this case will give a fair general idea of 
the scope of the Tetralogies generally. 

1 “ Antiphon is a sophist,” says very phrase ‘‘scholae veterum” 
Reiske (Orat. Att. vit. p. 849)— shows the vagueness of this as- 
‘‘nay, in a manner the father of _ sertion. Precisely that which 
that pedantic (umbratici), hair- distinguished Antiphon from the 
splitting, empty, affected kind of earlier sophists was his practical 


speaking with which the schools bent. No man could be less fairly 
of the ancients were rife.” The called ‘“‘umbraticus.” 
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I. First Speech of the Accuser 


1. §§ 1-3. (Proem.) The accused is so crafty that 
even an imperfect proof against him ought to be accepted : 
a proof complete in all its parts is hardly to be looked for. 
—It is not to be supposed that the accuser would have 
deliberately incurred the guilt of prosecuting an innocent 
person. 

[Here a narrative of the facts would naturally follow ; 
but as this is a mere practice-speech, it is left out, and the 
speaker comes at once to the proofs—first, those derived 
from argument on the circumstances themselves (the évreyvor 
miore.s )—then, the testimony of the slave (which represents 
the areyvor).] 

2. §4. The deceased cannot have been murdered by 
robbers ; for he was not plundered. 

3. Norinadrunken brawl; for the time and place are 
against it. 

4, Nor by mistake for some one else; for, in that case, 
the slave would not have been attacked too. 

5. §§ 5-8. It was therefore a premeditated crime; 
and this must have been prompted by a motive of revenge 
or fear. 

6. Now the accused had both motives: He had lost 
much property in actions brought by the deceased, and was 
threatened with the loss of more. The murder was the only 
means by which he could evade the lawsuit hanging over 
him. [Here follows a curious argument in a circle.] And 
he must have felt that he was going to lose the lawsuit, or 
he would not have braved a trial for murder. 

7. §9. The slave identifies him. 

8. §§9-11. (pilogue.) If such proofs do not suffice, 
no murderer can ever be brought to justice, and the State 
will be left to bear the wrath of the gods for an unexpiated 
pollution. 


Analysis. 
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Il. First Speech of the Defendant 


1. §§ 1-4. (Proem.) The accused deserves the pity of 
the judge, for he is the most unlucky of men. In death, as 
in life, his enemy hurts him still. It is not enough if he 
can prove his own innocence; he is expected to point out 
the real culprit. The accuser credits him with craft. If 
he was so crafty, is it likely that he would have exposed 
himself to such obvious suspicion ? 

2. §§ 5-6. The deceased may have been murdered by 
robbers, who were scared off by people coming up before 
they had stripped him. 

3. Or he may have been murdered because he had 
been witness of some crime. 

4. Or by some other of his numerous enemies; who 

would have felt safe, knowing: that the suspicion was sure 
to fall on the accused, his great enemy. 
5. § 7. The testimony of the slave is untrustworthy, 
since, in the terror of the moment, he may have been mis- 
taken ; or he may have been ordered by his present masters 
to speak against the accused. Generally, the evidence of 
slaves is held untrustworthy; else they would not be 
racked. 

6. § 8. Even if mere probabilities are to decide the 
case, it is more probable that the accused should have em- 
ployed some one else to do the murder, than that the slave 
should, at such a time, have been accurate in his recog- 
nition. 

7. §9. The danger of losing money in the impending 
lawsuit could not have seemed more serious to the accused 
than the danger, which he runs in the present trial, of 
losing his life. 

8. § 10-13. (£pilogue.) Though he be deemed the 
probable murderer, he ought not to be condemned unless 
he is proved to be the actual murderer.—It is his adver- 
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sary who, by accusing the innocent, is really answerable for 
the consequences of a crime remaining unexpiated.—The 
whole life and character of the accused are in his favour, 
as much as those of the accuser are against him. — The 
judges must succour the ill fortune of a slandered man. 


III. Second Speech of the Accuser 


1. § 1. (Proem.) The defendant has no right to speak 
of his “ misfortune”: it is his fault. The first speech for 
the prosecutor proved his guilt; this shall overthrow his 
defence. 

2. §2. Had the robbers been scared off by people 
coming up, these persons would have questioned the slave 
about the assassins, and given information which would 
have exculpated the accused. 

3. Had the deceased been murdered because he had — 
been witness of a crime, this crime itself would have been 
heard of. 

4. §3. His other enemies, being in less danger from 


’ him than the accused was, had so much less motive for the 


crime. 

5. § 4. It is contended that the slave’s testimony is 
untrustworthy because it was wrung from him by the rack. 
But, in such cases as these, the rack is not used at all. 
[Nothing is said about the hypothesis that the slave may 
have been suborned by his masters. ] 

6. § 5. The accused is not likely to have got the deed 
done by other hands, since he would have been suspected 
all the same, and could not have been so sure of the work 
being done thoroughly. 

7. § 6. The lawsuit hanging over him—a certainty— 
would have seemed more formidable to him than the doubt- 
ful chance of a trial for murder. 

8. §§ 7-8. (Notice of a few topics touched on by the 
defendant at the beginning and end of his speech.)—The 

VOL. I E 
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fear of discovery is not likely to have deterred such a man 
from crime: whereas the prospect of losing his wealth— 
the instrument of his boasted services to the State —is 
very likely to have driven him to it.—When the certain 
murderer cannot be found, the presumptive must be 
punished. 

9. §§9-11. (£pilogue.) The judges must not acquit 
the accused — condemned alike by probabilities and by 
proofs — and thereby bring bloodguiltiness on themselves. 
By punishing him, they can take the stain of murder off 
the State. 


IV. Second Speech of the Defendant 


1. § 1-3. (Proem.) He is the victim of cruel ma- 
lignity. Though bound only to clear himself, it is 
demanded of him that he shall account for the crime. 

2. §§ 4-5. Suppose that robbers did the murder, but 
were scared, before they had taken their booty, by people 
coming up. Would these persons, as it is contended, have 
remained to make inquiries? Coming on a bloody corpse 
and a dying man at dead of night, would they not rather 
have fled in terror from the spot ? 

3. § 6. Suppose that the deceased was slain because 
he had been witness of a crime :—the fact of such crime 
not having been heard of, does not prove that it did not 
take place. 

4. § 7. The slave, with death from his wounds close at 
hand, had nothing to fear if he bore false testimony. 

5. § 8. But the accused can prove a distinct alibi. All 
his own slaves can testify that on the night in question— 
the night of the Diipolia—he did not leave his own house. 

[The assertion of the alibi has been reserved till this 
point, because now the prosecutor cannot reply. ] 

6. § 9. It is suggested that he may have committed 
the crime to protect his wealth. But desperate deeds, such 
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as this, are not done by prosperous men. They are more 
natural to men who have nothing to lose. 

7. §10. Even if he were the presumptive murderer, 
he would not have been proved the actual: but, as it is, 
the probabilities also are for him. On all grounds, there- 
fore, he must be acquitted, or there is no more safety for 
any accused man. 


8. §§ 11-12. (Lpilogue.) The judges are entreated 
not to condemn him wrongfully, and so leave the murder 
unatoned for, while they bring a new stain of bloodguilti- 
ness on the State. 


A tolerably full analysis of this First Tetralogy 
has been given, because it is curious as showing the 
general line of argument which a clever Athenian 
reasoner, accustomed to writing for the courts, 
thought most likely to succeed on either side of 
such a case. It will be seen that, though other 
kinds of evidence come into discussion, the contest 
turns largely on general probabilities (eixota) —a 
province for which Antiphon had the relish of a 
trained rhetorician, and on which he enlarges in 
the speech On the Murder of Herodes.’ As regards 
style, in this as in the other Tetralogies the language 
is noble throughout, rising, in parts of the speeches 
of the accused, to an austere pathos;* it is always 
concise without baldness, but somewhat over - stiff 
and antique. ‘There is also too little of oratorical 
life; at which, however, in short speeches written 
for practice, the author perhaps did not aim. 

The subject ef the Second Tetralogy is the death 
of a boy accidentally struck by a javelin while 


1 See esp. de caed. Herod. §§ 57-63. 2 Esp. B. §§$ 1-4: A. §$ 1-3. 


Second 
Tetralogy. 


Analysis, 
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watching a youth practising at the gymnasium. 
The boy’s father accuses the youth — whose father 
defends him—of accidental homicide; and the case 
comes before the court of the Palladion. In order 
to understand the issues raised, it is necessary to 
keep in mind the Greek view of accidental homicide. 
This view was mainly a religious one. The death 
was a pollution. Some person or thing must be 
answerable for that pollution, and must be banished 
from the State, which would else remain defiled.1 In 
a case like the supposed one, three hypotheses were 
possible :—that the cause of the impurity had been 
the thrower, the person struck, or the missile. 
Pericles and Protagoras spent a whole day in discuss- 
ing a similar question. Epitimus, an athlete, had 
chanced to hit and kill a certain Pharsalian: did 
the guilt lie, they inquired, with Epitimus, with the 
man killed, or with the javelin?” There was a 
special court—that held at the Prutaneion—for the 
trial of inanimate things which had caused death. 
Here, however, the question is only of living agents. 
The judges have nothing whatever to do with the 
question as to how far either was morally to blame. 
The question is simply which of them is to be con- 
sidered as, in fact, the author or cause of the death. 


The accused, in his first speech, assumes that the case 
admits of no doubt; states it briefly ; and concludes with an 


1 This feeling about homicide xelpas, rodro dé 6 Sidkwy rip Siknv 
comes out strongly in the custom od gdvov va wh buwpddios yévnrat 
of trying cases of ¢évos inthe open  @ avdévry. Cf. supra, p. 40, note 
air: tva rovro pév of Suxacral wy 2; and Dem. Aristocr. §§ 65-79. 
iwow eis Td adTd Tots wh KaPapots Tas 2 Plut. Pericl. 36. 
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appeal to the judges (A. §§ 1-2). The father of the accused, 
after bespeaking patience for an apparently strange defence 
(B. §§ 1-2), argues that the error, the dpaprtia, was all on 
the boy’s side (§§ 3-5). The thrower was standing in his 
appointed place; the boy was not obliged to place himself 
where he did. The thrower knew what he was about; the 
boy did not—he chose the wrong moment for running 
across. He was struck; and so punished himself for his own 
fault (§§ 6—8)—The accuser answers in the tone of a 
plain man bewildered by the shamelessness of the defence 
(T. §§ 1-4). It is absurd, he says, to pretend that the boy 
killed himself with a weapon which he had not touched. 
On the showing of the defence itself, the blame is divided : 
if the boy ran, the youth threw: neither was passive (§§ 5— 
10).—The youth’s father answers that his meaning has been 
perverted (A. §§ 1-2): he did not mean, of course, that 
the boy pierced himself, but that he became the /irst cause of 
his own death (§§ 3-5). The youth did no more than the 
other throwers, who did not hit the boy only because he did 
not cross their aim (§§ 6—8). Involuntary homicide is, 
doubtless, punishable by law; but, in this instance, the 
involuntary slayer—the deceased himself—has been pun- 
ished already. To condemn the accused would be only to 
incur a new pollution (§§ 9-10). 


The striking point of the whole Tetralogy is the 
ingenuity with which the defender inverts the 
natural view of the case. The guilt of blood is, he 
says, with the deceased alone, who has taken satis- 
faction for it from himself. “Destroyed by his own 
errors, he was punished by himself in the same 
instant that he sinned.” (A. § 8.) 

Another peculiarity of the Athenian law of 
homicide is illustrated by the third and last Tetra- 
logy. An elderly man had been beaten by a younger 


Third 
Tetralogy. 
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man so severely that in a few days he died. The 
young man is tried for murder before the Areiopagus. 


The accuser, in a short speech, appeals chiefly to the 
indignation of the judges, dwelling, in a striking passage, 
on the sin of robbing a fellow-mortal of the god’s gift 
(A. §§ 1—4).—The defendant argues in reply that, if the 
homicide is to be regarded as accidental, then it rests with 
the surgeon, under whose unskilful treatment the man died; 
but, if it is to be regarded as deliberate, then the murderer 
is the deceased himself, since he struck the first blow, 
which set the train of events in motion (B. § 3—5).—The 
accuser answers that the elder man is not likely to have 
first struck the younger (I. § 2); and that to blame the 
surgeon is idle; it would not be more absurd to inculpate 
the persons who called in his aid (§ 5).—[Here the second 
speech of the accused could naturally follow. But the 
accused has, in the meantime, taken advantage of the Athe- 
nian law by withdrawing into voluntary exile. The judges 
have no longer any power to punish him. A friend, how- 
ever, who was a bystander of the quarrel, comes forward to 
defend the innocence of the accused.] The guilt, he main- 
tains, lies with the old man; he, as can be proved, gave the 
first blow (A. §§ 2-5); he is at once the murdered and 
the murderer (§ 8). 


The line thus taken by the defence is remarkable. 
It relies chiefly on the provocation alleged to have 
been given by the deceased. But it does not insist 
upon this provocation as mitigating the guilt of the 
accused. It insists upon it as transferring the whole 
guilt from the accused to the dead man. Athenian 
law recognised only two kinds of homicide; that 
which was purely accidental, and that which resulted 
from some deliberate act. In the latter case, whether 
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there had been an intent to kill or not, some one 
must be a murderer. ‘Thus, here, it would not have 
been enough for the defence to show that the accused 
had, without intent to kill, and under provocation, 
done a fatal injury. It is necessary to go on to 
argue that the deceased was guilty of his own 
murder. 

The literary form of the Third Tetralogy deserves 
notice in two respects: for the solemnity and 
majesty of the language in the accuser’s first address ; 
and for the vivacity lent by rhetorical question and 
answer to part of the first speech of the defendant *— 
a vivacity which distinguishes it, as regards style, 
from everything else in these studies. 

Of extant speeches written by Antiphon for real 
causes, by far the most important is that On the 
Murder of Herodes. The facts of the case were as 
follows. Herodes, an Athenian citizen, had settled 
at Mytilene in 427 B.c. after the revolt and reduction 
of that town. He was one of the cleruchs among 
whom its territory was apportioned, but not other- 
wise wealthy.” Having occasion to make a voyage 
to Aenus on the coast of Thrace, to receive the ransom 
of some Thracian captives who were in his hands, he 
sailed from Mytilene with the accused,—a young man 
whose father, a citizen of Mytilene, lived chiefly at 
Aenus.* Herodes and his companion were driven by 
a storm to put in at Methymna on the north-west 
coast of Lesbos; and there, as the weather was wet, 
exchanged their open vessel for another which was 


decked. After they had been drinking on board 


1 Tetral. 111. B. §§ 2, 3. 2 § 58. 3 § 78. 


Speech On 
the Murder 
of Herodes. 
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together, Herodes went ashore at night, and was 
never seen again. The accused, after making every 
inquiry for him, went on to Aenus in the open 
vessel ; while the decked vessel, into which they had 
moved at Methymna, returned to Mytilene.* On 
reaching the latter place again, the defendant was 
charged by the relatives of Herodes with having 
murdered him at the instigation of lLycinus, an 
Athenian ° living at Mytilene, who had been on bad 
terms with the deceased. They rested their charge 
principally on three grounds. First, that the sole 
companion of the missing man must naturally be con- 
sidered accountable for his disappearance. Secondly, 
that a slave had confessed under torture to having 
assisted the defendant in the murder. Thirdly, that 
on. board the vessel which returned from Methymna 
had been found a letter in which the defendant an- 
nounced to Lycinus the accomplishment of the murder. 

It was necessary that the trial should take place 
at Athens, whither all subject-allies were compelled 
to bring their criminal causes. The ordinary course 
would have been to have laid an indictment for 
murder (ypadi fovov) before the Areiopagus. Instead, 
however, of doing this the relatives of Herodes laid 


an information against the accused as a “‘ malefactor.” ? 
1 Compare § 28 with § 23. strength of the @deés, arrested by 
2 See § 61; and also § 62, dmes- the Eleven: § 85, darnxOnv. Hence 


Tépe pev é€ue THs warploos, dmrecrépe = § 9 he a of Mies. Tip 
5¢ avrdy iep&v, which implies, as araywyhy. e terms évdevéis Kxak- 


Mode of 
legal pro- 
cedure. 


Blass points out, that Lesbos was not 
the warpis of Lycinus, as it was of 
the defendant. 


3 &yderéts kaxoupylas : cf. §9, xaxodp- 
yos évdederypévos. When the accused 
arrived in Athens, he was, on the 


oupylas and dmaywyh Kaxoupylas do 
not denote two different processes, 
but two parts of the same process. 
“Evdecéts was the laying of information 
against a person not yet apprehended : 
dmraywyh was the act of apprehending 
him. 


i 


Ss 
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He was accordingly to be tried by an ordinary 
dicastery under the presidency of the Eleven. “ Male- 
factor,” at Athens, ordinarily meant a thief, a house- 
breaker, a kidnapper, or criminal of the like class ; 
but the term was, of course; applicable to murder, 
especially if accompanied by robbery. Instances of 
persons accused of murder being proceeded against, 
not by an indictment, but by an information, and 
being summarily arrested without previous inquiry, 
occur only a few years later than the probable date of 
this speech." When, therefore, the accused contends 
that the form of the procedure was unprecedented 
and illegal, this is probably to be understood as an 
exaggeration of the fact that 1t was unusual. In two 
ways it must have been distasteful to the prisoner: 
first, as an indignity; secondly, as a positive dis- 
advantage. ‘Trial before the Areiopagus left to 
the prisoner the option of withdrawing from the 
country before sentences; and imposed upon the 


accuser a peculiarly solemn oath.? In this case, 


1 The two murderers of Phrynichus 
in 411 were ‘‘seized and put in 
prison” by his friends (And0évTwv 
kal és TO Secuwrhpov damorebévrwy), 
—that is, were proceeded against by 
dmaywyh: Lycurgus in Leocr. § 12. 
The procedure in the case of Agoratus 
(391 B.c.), again, was by an évderéis, 
not by a ypadi) Pévov, and there was 
an dmaywy of the accused (Lys. in 
Agorat. § 85). Strictly speaking the 
évderks and draywy} were applicable 
only to those cases in which the 
accused was taken é™ ad’roddpy : 
that is, in which no further proof of 
his guilt was required. Thus Pollux 
defines évdekis as duodoyoumévov 
GdiKyhuaros phvvots, ob Kpicews adda 
Tywwplas Seouévov. Agoratus appears 


to have raised this very point: Lys. 
in Agor. § 85. But, since the pro- 
cedure of the Areiopagus was so highly 
favourable to the accused, a prose- 
cutor would generally prefer the 
procedure by évdeés if there was any 
decent pretence for it. And the 
condition of manifest guilt does not 
seem to have been rigorously insisted 
upon by the authorities. There was, 
probably, a feeling that the forms 
of the Areiopagus would be in a 
manner profaned by application to 
criminals of the vilest class. 

2 De caed. Herod. § 12, Séov ce 
dtouscacbat Spxov rov péyiorov Kal 
isxupotarov, é&decav a’r@ cal ever 
kat olxla rp on émapapevor. 


Date of the 
speech. 
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moreover, the unusual (though not illegal) procedure 
was accompanied by unjust rigours. When the 
accused arrived in Athens, although he offered the 
three sureties required by law, his bail was refused ; 
he was imprisoned. This treatment, of which he 
reasonably complains,‘ may have been due in part to 
the unpopularity of Mytileneans at Athens, and to 
the fact that Herodes had been an Athenian citizen. 

The date of the speech must lie between the 
capture of Mytilene in 427? B.c. and the revolt of 
Lesbos in 412 B.c. The accused says that in 427 B.c. 
he was too young® to understand the events which 
were passing, and that he knows them only by hear- 
say. On the other hand, he can hardly have been 
less than twenty at the time of the trial. Kirchner * 
and Blass are inclined to place the speech about 421 
B.C. ; 1t would perhaps be better to put it three or 
four years later, about 417 or 416 B.c. On the other 
hand, a slight indication— which seems to have 
escaped notice—appears to show that it was at least 
earlier than the spring of 415 B.c. The accused 
brings together several instances in which great 
crimes had never been explained.’ If the mutilation 
of the Hermae had then taken place, he could scarcely 
have failed to notice so striking an example. 


The speech opens with a proem in which the defendant 
pleads his youth and inexperience (§§ 1—7); and which is 
followed by a preliminary argument (7poxatacKevy) on the 


1§17. 2 § 76. 3 § 75. Antiphont. pp. 2 ff., quoted by Blass, 
4 Kirchner, Detemporibusorationum  Attisch. Bereds, p. 166. 
5 §§ 67-70. 
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informality of the procedure (§§ 8-18). The defendant 
then gives a narrative of the facts up to his arrival at 
Aenus (§§ 19-24); and shows that the probabilities, as 
depending upon the facts thus far stated, are against the 
story of the prosecutors (§§ 25-28). The second part of 
the narrative describes how the vessel into which Herodes 
and the defendant had moved at Methymna returned to 
Mytilene ; how the slave was tortured, and under torture 
accused the defendant of murder (§§ 29-30). 

The defendant now concentrates his force upon proving 
the testimony of the slave to be worthless (§§ 31-51). 
He next discusses the statement of the prosecutors that a 
letter, in which he announced the murder to Lycinus, had 
been found on board the returning vessel (§§ 52-56). He 
shows that he could have had no motive for the murder 
($§ 57-63). He maintains that he cannot justly be required 
to suggest a solution of the mystery. It is enough if he 
establishes his own innocence. Many crimes have finally 
baffled investigation (§§ 64-73). He notices the reproaches 
brought against his father as having taken part in the revolt 
of Mytilene and having been generally disloyal to Athens 
($§ 74-80). | 

Besides all the other proofs, the innocence of the prisoner 
is vindicated by the absence of signs of the divine anger. 
Voyages and sacrifices in which he has taken part have 
always been prosperous (§§ 81-84). In a concluding appeal 
the judges are reminded that, in any case, justice cannot be 
frustrated by his acquittal, since it will still be possible to 
bring him before the Areiopagus (§§ 85—95). 


In reviewing the whole speech as an argument, 
the first thing which strikes us is the notable contrast 
between the line of defence taken here and that 
traced for a case essentially similar in the model- 
speeches of the First Tetralogy. There, the defendant 
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employs all his ingenuity in suggesting explanations 
of the mysterious crime which shall make the 
hypothesis of his own guilt unnecessary. Here, the 
defendant pointedly refuses to do anything of the 
kind. It is enough if he can show that he was not 
the murderer; it is not his business to show who was 
or might have been. On this broad, plain ground 
the defence takes a firm stand. The arguments are 
presented in a natural order, as they arise out of the 
facts narrated, and are drawn out at a length pro- 
portionate to their consequence,—by far the greatest 
stress being laid on the worthlessness of the slave's 
evidence ; in discussing which, indeed, the speaker is 
not very consistent.1 One apparent omission is 
The prisoner incidentally says that he 
never left the vessel on the night when Herodes went 
on shore and disappeared ;* but he does not dwell 
upon, or attempt to prove, this all-essential alibi. If 
the numerous commonplaces and general sentiments 
seem to us a source of weakness rather than strength, 
allowance must be made for the taste and fashion of 
the time ; and every one must recognise the effective- 
ness of the appeal to divine signs in which the 
aroument finds its rhetorical climax. 


curious. 


As a composition, the speech has great merits. 
The éthos, indeed, is not artistic ; a style so dignified 


1 In § 39 it is contended that the 
slave cannot have represented himself 
as taking part in the murder, but 
only as helping to dispose of the 
corpse. In § 54, on the contrary, it 
is assumed that the slave represented 
himself as the actual murderer. 
Lastly, in § 68, the view taken in 


§ 39 is not only reasserted, but is 
ascribed to the adversaries as their 
own. 

2 § 26, Aéyouo. 5é ws &v pev TH 
yn dméBavev 6 dvnp, Kaye XlOor 
éréBarov air@ els tiv Kedadjy, ds 
ovx é€&€Bnv 7rd mapdray éxk Tov 
t\olov. 
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and so sententious is scarcely suitable to a speaker 

who is continually apologising for his youth and in- 
experience. Nor, except in the passage which touches 

on the ruin of Mytilene,' is there even an attempt at 
pathos. But there is variety and versatility; the 
opening passage is artistically elaborate, the conclud- 

ing, impressive in a higher way; while the purely 
argumentative part of the speech is not encumbered 
with any stiff dignity, but is clear, simple, and sufhi- 
ciently animated. Altogether the style has less sus- 
tained elevation, but shows more flexibility, greater 
maturity and mastery, than that of the Tetralogies. 

The speech On the Choreutes relates to the death Speech 

of Diodotus, a boy who was in training as member of Shaeenied 





a chorus to be produced at the Thargelia, and who was 
poisoned by a draught given to him to improve his 
voice.” The accused is the choregus, an Athenian 
citizen, who discharged that office for his own and 
another tribe, and at whose house the chorus received 
| their lessons. ‘The accuser, Philocrates, brother of the 
deceased Diodotus, laid an information for poisoning 
before the Archon Basileus; and after some delay, the 


ease came before the Areiopagus.® It was not con- 


1 §79: ‘‘ For all Mytileneans, the 
memory of their past error has been 
made indelible; they exchanged 
great prosperity for great misery ; 
they beheld their country made 
desolate.” 

2 The object with which the 
draught was given is not stated in 
the speech itself: but the argument 
says evdwvlas xdpw Ere Pdpuaxkoy cal 
miav TéOvnxev. Compare the passage 
in which Plutarch speaks of the pains 
taken to train the voices of the chorus 


(De glor. Athen. c. 6): of dé xopnyol 
Tots xopevtais éyxéhia Kal Opiddxa 
kal oxed\Aldas Kal pveddv maparibévres 
evwxouw éml moddv xpdvov dwvac- 
koumévous kal TpuparrTas, 

3 That the Areiopagus was the 
court which tried the case appears 
certain (1) because that court alone 
had jurisdiction in ypadal dapyud- 
kwy: (2) because the special com- 
pliment to the court as ‘‘the most 
conscientious and upright in Greece” 
(§ 51) points to the Areiopagus. 
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tended that the accused had intended to murder the 
boy, but only that he had ordered to be administered 
to him the draught which caused his death. Accord- 
ing to Athenian law this was, however, a capital 
offence. The present speech is the second made by 
the defendant, and the last, therefore, of the trial. 
Its date may probably be placed soon after the Sicilian 
disaster.’ 


In a long proem, the accused dwells on the advantage 
of a good conscience—on the excellence of the court of the 
Areiopagus—and on the weight of a judicial decision in 
such a case (§§ 1-6). He goes on to complain of the manner 
in which the adversaries have mixed up irrelevant charges 
with the true issue; he will address himself to the latter, 


and then refute the former (§§ 7-10). 


Some have supposed that this case 
came before court at the Palladion, 
because, in § 16, the accused is 
spoken of as BovAetoas tiv Odvaror, 
and, according to Harpocration, cases 
of Botdevors were tried at the Palla- 
dion by the Ephetae. But the Bov- 
Aevots of Harpocration is a technical 
term, =é7iBovdevors, and denotes the 
intent to kill in cases in which death 
had not ‘actually followed. On the 
other hand, the accused here is said 
Bovreioa Tov Odvarov merely in the 
sense that it was by his order that the 
draught was given to the boy, though 
he did not hand the cup to him. No 
intent to murder was imputed to him: 
see § 19, of kariyopot duoroyoicr wh ex 
mpovolas und’ éx tapackevis yevécOar 
Tov Odvarov. 

1 In §§ 12, 21, 55 the choregus 
speaks of having brought an action 
for embezzlement of public monies 
against Philinus and two other per- 
sons. Now Antiphon wrote a speech 
kara tNivov,—very probably, as 


A narrative of the 


Sauppe conjectures, against this 
same Philinus when prosecuted by 
the choregus: and from the speech 
kara Pidlvov are quoted the words, 
Tovs Te Oras &ravras dmXiras 
mojoa. Sauppe thinks this points 
to a time just after the Sicilian 
disaster: ‘in illis enim rerum an- 
gustiis videntur Athenienses thetes 
ad arma vocasse.” (Or. Att. vol. I. 
p. 144.) This is quite possible: but 
Sauppe’s other argument that the 
fact of the choregus representing two 
tribes (§ 11) points to a contraction 
of public expenses in a time of dis- 
tress, is not worth much, since we do 
not know that this may not have 
been the usual custom at the Thar- 
gelia. At any rate the decidedly 
modern character of the speech as 
compared with the De caed. Herodis 
warrants us in placing it some years 
after the latter, which (as has been 
said above) was probably spoken 
between 421 and 416 B.c. 
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facts is then begun; but he breaks it off with the remark 
that it would be easy to expose the falsehoods contained in 
the adversary’s second speech, and that he will now bring 
proofs (§§ 11-15). The testimony of witnesses is adduced 
and commented upon (§§ 16-19). The defendant goes on to 
contrast his own conduct in the matter with that of the 
accuser; dwells on the refusal of his challenge to an exa- 
mination of slaves; and urges the strength in all points of 
his ease (§§ 20-32). The evidence closed, he digresses into 
a full review of the adversaries’ conduct from the first, in 
order to illustrate their malice and dishonesty. “ What 
judges,” he asks in conclusion, “ would they not deceive, if 
they have dared to trifle with the awful oath under which 
they came before this court ?” (§§ 33-51). 


, It seems probable that the end of the speech has 

been lost. Standing last in the MSS. of Antiphon, it 
would thus be the more liable to mutilation ; and in 
the concluding speech of a trial the orator would 
scarcely have broken the rule, which he observes in 
every other instance, of finishing with an appeal to 
the judges. The fact that a rhetorical promise made 
in the speech! is not literally fulfilled need not be 
insisted upon to strengthen this view. 

In the speech On the Murder of Herodes, Antiphon 
had to rely mainly on his skill in argument; here, 
witnesses were available, the case against the accusers 
was strong, and little was needed but a judicious 
marshalling of proofs. This is ably managed; but, 





1 In § 8 the speaker says that he 
will first deal with tite matter at 
issue, and then meet certain other 
charges which the adversaries have 
brought against him, but which he 
feels sure that he can turn to their 
own discomfiture. The promise, how- 


ever, is conditional—éay iptv jdouévos 
7: and is, in effect, if not literally, 
fulfilled by the digression (§$ 33-51) 
in which he brings out the malicious 
character of their whole conduct 
towards him. 
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as a display of power, the speech is necessarily of 
inferior interest. The Mytilenean defendant in the 
Herodes case and the choregus here speak in the same 
general tone—with a certain directness and earnest- 
ness ; but the common éthos is more strongly marked 
here, as the personality of the speaker comes more 
decidedly forward. In other points of style there is 
a striking contrast between the earlier and the later 
oration. The proem here is, indeed, as measured and 
as elaborate as anything in the earlier work. But it 
stands alone; in the rest of the speech there is no 
stiffness. The language is that of ordinary life; the 
sentences are more flowing, if not always clear; the 
style is enlivened by question and exclamation, 
instead of being ornamented with antitheses and 
parallelisms; and already the beginning of a transi- 
tion to the easier, more practical style of the later 
eloquence is well marked. 

ase The short speech entitled “‘ Against a Step-mother, 

aStep, onaCharge of Poisoning,” treats of a case which, like 

mother. the preceding, belonged to the jurisdiction of the 
Areiopagus. The speaker, a young man, is the son 
of the deceased. He charges his step-mother with 
having poisoned his, father several years before,’ by 
the instrumentality of a woman who was her dupe. 
The deceased and a friend, Philoneéds, the woman’s 
lover, had been dining together; and she was per- 
suaded to administer a philtre to both, in hope of 
recovering her lover's affection. Both the men died ; 
and the woman—a slave—was put to death forthwith. 
The accuser now asks that the real criminal,—the 


1 § 30. 


a 
sy 
ae 
= 
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true Clytaemnestra’ of this tragedy,—shall suffer 
punishment. 


After deprecating in a proem (§§ 1—4) the odium to 
which his position exposes him, and commenting on the 
refusal of the adversaries to give up their slaves for examin- 
ation (§§ 5-13), the speaker states the facts of the case 
(§§ 14-20). He goes on to contrast his own part as his 
father’s avenger with that of his brother, the champion of 
the murderess (§§ 21-25); appeals for sympathy and re- 
tribution (§§ 26—27) ; denies that his brother’s oath to the 
innocence of the accused can have any good ground, whereas 
his own oath to the justice of his cause is supported by his 
father’s dying declaration (§§ 28-30); and concludes by 
saying that he has discharged his solemn duty, and that it 
now remains for the judges to do theirs (§ 3.1). 


Two questions have been raised in connexion 
with this speech; whether it was written merely for 
practice ; and whether it was the work of Antiphon. 
I. It has been urged that stories of this kind were 
often chosen as subjects by the rhetoricians of the 
schools; that the designation of the accused as 
Clytaemnestra is melodramatic; that the name 
Philoneds (P:rcdvews) seems fictitious; that the address 
to the Areiopagites as @ Sdi«dfovres in § 7 is strange ; 
and that the speech stands in the mss. before the 


Tetralogies.” The last objection alone requires notice. 


. $7. - quae est in Lysiae atque Antiphontis 
2 Spengel rejects the speech, but orationibus (Flensburg, 1847) If 
without assigning reasons (svv. the speech was written as a mere 
texvav, p. 118). The™special ob- exercise, then it certainly is not 


jections mentioned above were 
advanced by Maetzner, an editor 
of Antiphon, and are examined by 
Dr. P. G. Ottsen in a tract De 
rerum “inventione ac  dispositione 


VOL. I 


the work of Antiphon, who would 
have treated the subject as he 
treats the subjects of the Tetralogies 
—in outline merely, without need- 
less details of name or place. 


F 
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The place of the speech in the mss. is, as Blass ob- 
serves, due to the fact that it is the only accusatory 
speech ; the Tetralogies comprise both accusation and 
defence ; then come the défensive orations.' On the 
other hand, the prominence of narrative and the 
entire absence of argument in this speech—in direct 
contrast to the Tetralogies, which are all argument 
and no narrative—and the unfitness of the subject 
for practising the ingenuity of an advocate, seem 
conclusive against the view that this was a mere 
II. The question of authenticity is more 
As regards matter, nothing can be weaker 
An un- 


exercise. 
difficult. 
than the speech. There is no argument. 
supported assertion that the accused had attempted 
the same crime before; the belief of the deceased 
that his wife was guilty; the refusal of the ad-. 
versaries to give up their slaves; these are the only 


proofs. As regards style, there is much clumsy 


But there is no good ground for 
assuming that the speech was not 
spoken in a real cause. The story 
has some melodramatic features, 
but contains nothing which might 
not have occurred in ordinary Greek 
life. With the designation of 
the accused as Clytaemnestra, com- 
pare Andoc. de Myst. § 129, tis 
ay etn ovros ; Oldirovs } AtyioOos ; 7 
Tl xph avrov dvousoa ; Isaeus men- 
tions Acox\da tiv Prvéa, Tov ’Opéc- 
Thv émikadovmevoyv; de Cir. hered. 
(Or. vill.) § 3. Maetzner derived 
the name ®iA\dvews from gidos and 
vads, and thought it suspicious 
that such a name should be given 
to a resident in the Peiraeus, 
Ottsen accepts the etymology, but 
does not share the suspicion. Even 
if @iévews could be equivalent to 


Pirdvaus (cf. Aurdvavs, uvprdvavs, etc.), 
the fact of a person so called living 
at a seaport would be about as 
strange as the fact of a person 
called Philip living at “Apyos imr7é- 
Borov. Lastly, as to the & dixa- 
govres in §7, the great variety of 
forms used. by Greek orators in 
addressing the judges would forbid 
us to pronounce this one inadmis- 
sible because it is unusual. But 
the genuineness of the words is 
not above suspicion. Blass, in his 
edition of Antiphon, brackets as 
spurious the words in § 7, més 
oty wept Toirwv, & dixkdfovres—ovx 
ethnge. One good ms. omits them ; 
and they seem like a scholium on 
what immediately precedes. 
1 Attisch. Bereds. p. 180. 
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verbiage.1 On the other hand, the narrative (§§ 14— 
20) shows real tragic power, especially in the contrast 
drawn between the unconsciousness of the miserable 
dupe and the craft of the instigator; throughout 
there is a pathos of the same kind as that of the 
Tetralogies, but higher; and lastly there is a strong 
resemblance to a particular passage in the speech On 
the Choreutes.? The conclusion to which Blass comes 
appears sensible.* Our knowledge of Antiphon’s 
style is not so complete as to justify this rejection of 
the speech ; but it must in any case be assigned to a 
period when both his argumentative skill and his 
power as a composer were still in a rude stage of 
their development. 

Besides the extant compositions, twenty-four 
others, bearing the name of Antiphon, are known by 
their titles. Among these three deserve especial 
notice, because their titles have occasioned different 
inferences as to their contents, and because it is now 
tolerably certain that they belong, not to Antiphon 
the orator, but to Antiphon the sophist.t These are 
the “speeches” (or rather essays) On Truth, On 
Concord, On Statesmanship.’ As regards the first of 
these, indeed, the testimony of Hermogenes® that it 


eg. § 21, r@ reOvedri buds xe-  volas:—-zodTixds. The fragments 


Netw kal r@ Hotknuévy. . Tiyuwpods 
yevécOa...d&ios Kai édéov kali Bon- 
Getas kal tiwplas map tua rTuxeiv 
--§ 22, dOéuta xal dréX\ecTra Kal 
dvjxovoTa ...§ 23, dixacral éyéverde 
kal €xAnOnre. = 

2 Compare § 1 with de Choreuta 
§ 27. 

3 Att. Bereds. p. 184. 

* See p. 2, note 3. 


> ddnOelas Adyou. B:—zepi dyo- 


are given in Sauppe’s Fragm. Oratt. 
Att. pp. 145 ff. printed in Baiter 
and Sauppe’s Oratores Aitici, and 
in the edition of Antiphon by Blass, 
pp. 124-143 (Teubner, 1871). 

6 Hermog. wept ide@y. U1. c. 11. p. 
414, There were two Antiphons, he 
says, dy els wév éorw 6 phrwp, ov7rep 
oi dovixol dépovrar dyor Kai Snun- 
yopikol kal Scot Tovrows Guoror. Erepos 
dé 6 kal Teparockéros Kal dvecpoxpirns 


Lost works. 


Authorship 
of the 
treatises On 
Truth, On 
Concord, 
On States- 
manship. 
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was the work of the Sophist has scarcely been 
questioned. But the treatise On Concord has often 
been given to the orator on the assumption that it 
was a speech, enforcing the importance of harmony, 
which he delivered in some political crisis, perhaps 
at the moment when the Four Hundred were threat- 
ened with ruin by internal dissensions.: The treatise 
on Statesmanship, again, might, as far as the title 
witnesses, have been a practical exposition of oligar- 
chical principles by the eloquent colleague of Peisander. 
An examination of the fragments leads, however, to 
the almost certain conclusion that all these three 
works must be ascribed to the Sophist. The essay 
On Truth was a physical treatise, in which cosmic 
phenomena were explained mechanically in the fashion 


of the Ionic School.” 


Aeyduevos yevécOar, odrep of Te mepl 
rijs GAnOelas éyovrae Ady Kal 6 
mept duovolas kat of Syunyopixol Kal 
6 modurixés. Spengel proposed to 
detach the words kal 6 zrepi duovolas 
kat of Snunyopixot kat 6 moduTiKds 
from the last clause, and to insert 
them in the first clause after pépor- 
Ta Néyo. (omitting, of course, the 
kal Snuny. which already stands 
there, and the re in of re epi rijs 
dA\nOelas). He would thus make 
Hermogenes ascribe the epi duo- 
volas and the modrixds to Antiphon 
the orator, and the ddAnbelas Adyor 
only to Antiphon the sophist. But 
this is an arbitrary and violent 
treatment of the text. Sauppe is 
no doubt right in thinking that 
its only corruption is the recur- 
rence of oi Snunyoptxol in the second 
clause. The article had been ac- 
cidentally left out where the word 
first occurs, and a corrector wrote oi 
Snunyopxot at full length in the 


The essay On Concord was an 


margin, whence it crept into the 
text a second time. 

1 In reference to the meeting of 
the Four Hundred on the day after 
the mutiny of the hoplites in the 
Peiraeus (Thue. vitt. 92, 93), Mr. 
Grote says—‘‘It may probably have 
been in this meeting of the Four 
Hundred that Antiphon delivered 
his oration strongly recommending 
concord.” (Hist. Gr. c. 62, vol. VIII, 
p. 94 2.) ‘*In hoe autem libro” 
(says Blass, Antiphon, p. 130) ‘‘ sicut 
fragmenta docent, de moribus so- 
phista disserebat deque vitae brevi- 
tate et aerumnis: rempublicam vero 
civiumque concordiam nusquam at- 
tigit.” 

2 Protagoras called his Treatise 
of Natural Philosophy dd7jOea, 4 
mept tod dvros. The most suggestive 
fragment of the ddnOelas Néyor is 
No. 13 in Sauppe’s list (fragm. Or. 
Graec. p. 149). Galen ap. Hippocr. 
epidem. 1. 3, vol. 17, 1. p. 681 
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ethical treatise, exhorting all men to live in harmony 
and friendship, instead of embittering their short lives 
by strife! The essay on Statesmanship was no party- 
pamphlet, but a discussion of the training required to 
produce a capable citizen.* Besides the speeches 
known to the ancients, a work on the Art of Rhetoric,* 
and a collection of Proems and Epilogues,‘ were 
eurrent under Antiphon’s name. Sauppe and Spengel’ 
believe the Tetralogies to be examples taken from the 
Rhetoric ; the latter, however, is expressly condemned 
as spurious by Pollux. The collection of Proems 
and Epilogues may, as Blass" suggests, have furnished 
the opening and concluding passages of the Speech On 
the Murder of Herodes, and the opening passage of 
that On the Choreutes. In the latter case the differ- 
ence of style between the proem and all that follows 


it is certainly striking. 


(Kiihn) says :—oirw 5é xal wap’ ’Avti- 
dGvr. xara 7d dSevrepoy rijs ’AAnOelas 
éorw ebpeiy yeypaypévyny Thy mpoon- 
yoplay év ride TH pjoe* sSrav ody 
yévwvrac év T@ adépe SuBpo Te 
kal mveUmata brevdvTia addXA7- 
ots, TOTE GuoTpéderar Td dwp 
Kat muxvodrat xara mrodX4, 
K.T.X. 

1 See, for instance, fragments 1 
and 4 of the epi dyovolas in 
Sauppe :—avabécOa 5¢ omep werrdv 
Tov Biov ovk Eorw...roddol 5’ exovres 
irous ob yeyvwoxovew, adr’ éralpous 
mootvtat O&mas, mrovTov kal Tixns 
ké\axas, 

* For instance, in fragment 2 of 
the modrixés we have @ precept on 
the value of a character for steady 


business habits—pire didowédrny KXn- 


Ojvac kai doxely Ta mpdyuara KaTa- 
peretv br’ olvov hoowpevor. 


3 pnropixal réxvat. 
* mpoolmwa Kal émrtdoyor. 


>Sauppe, 
p- 145. 

§ Pollux (vr. 143) quotes a word 
as used by Antiphon é rais pnrop- 
kats réxvais: but adds—doxoto & 
ov vio. 

7 Attisch. Bereds. p. 103, where 
he quotes (note 7) Cie. Brut. 47 for 
the statement of Aristotle —huic 
(Gorgiae) Antiphontem Rhamnusium 
similia quaedam habuisse conscripta : 
—where conscripta seems to mean 
a collection of communes loci stored 
up to be used as they might be 
wanted. 


Fragm. Oratt. Gr. 


The 
Rhetoric. 


The collec- 
tion of 
Proemsand 
Epilogues. 


Birth of 
Andocides. 


CHAPTER IV 
ANDOCIDES 
LIFE 


THE life of Andocides has, in one broad aspect, a 
striking analogy to the life of Antiphon. Each man 
stands forth for a moment a conspicuous actor in one 


“great scene, while the rest of his history is but dimly 


known; and each, at that moment, appears as an 
oligarch exposed to the suspicion and dislike of the 
democracy. The Revolution of the Four Hundred is 
the decisive and final event in the life of Antiphon. 
The mutilation of the Hermae is the first, but hardly 
less decisive event, in the known life of Andocides ; 
the event which, for thirteen years afterwards, abso- 
lutely determined his fortunes, and which throws its 
shadow over all that is known of their sequel. 
Andocides was born probably about 440 B.c.1. The 
deme Cydathene, of which he was a member, was 


included in the Pandionian tribe. His family was 


1 According to [Lys.] in Andoc. about 540. The pseudo- Plutarch 


§ 46, he was in 399 B.c. wAéov 4 Ter- 
Tapdxovra érn yeyovws. He speaks of 
his ‘‘ youthfulness” in 415 B.c.: de 
Red. §7. His father, Leogoras II., 
may have been born about 470: 
Andocides I. about 500: Leogoras I. 


puts his birth in the archonship of 
Theagenides, Ol. 78. 1, 468 B.c.: 
probably on the assumption that the 
orator was the Andocides of Thue. 
ie i Cae 
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traced by Hellanicus the genealogist through Odysseus 
up to the god Hermes,’ and had been known in 
Athenian history for at least three generations. 
Leogoras, his great-grandfather, had fought against 
the Peisistratidae.2 Andocides, the elder, his grand- 
father, was one of ten envoys who negotiated the 
Thirty Years’ Truce with Sparta in 445;° and had 
commanded with Pericles at Samos in 440,‘ and with 
Glaucon at Corcyra in 435.° Leogoras, father of the 
orator, was, to judge from Aristophanes, famous chiefly 
for his dinners and his pheasants.° 

The only glimpse of the life of Andocides before 
415 3.c. is afforded by himself. He belonged to a 
set or club, of which one Euphiletus was a leading 
member,’ and with which his address ‘‘ To His Associ- 
ates” (pds tods éraipovs), mentioned by Plutarch, has 
sometimes been connected.* It was in May, 415, 
when he was about twenty-five, when the Peiraeus 


1 [Plut.] Vit. Andoc. yévous Ev- 
matpiav, ws dé “EXAdvixos, Kal dd 
"Epuod* Kabjxe yap eis abrdv 7rd Kn- 
pixwv yévos. The pseudo- Plutarch 
seems to have inferred from the fact 
that the descent of Andocides was 
traced from Hermes, that he belonged 
to the priestly family of the Kjpuxes, 
who represented their ancestor K7jpvé 
as the son of Hermes (Paus. 1. 38. 3). 
But Plutarch (Alcid. c. 21) tells us 
that Hellanicus traced Andocides up 
to Odysseus ; the line from Hermes, 
then, was not through Céryx, but 
through Autolycus, whose daughter 
Anticleia was mother of Odysseus. 

2 Andoc. de Myst. § 106. In de 
Red. § 26 Valckenir and Sauppe 
read 6 rod éuod marpds mdmmos in- 
stead of 6 rod éuod ratpds rpéramros. 

% Andoc. de Pace, § 6. 

* Schol. Aristid. 111. 485, ap. Blass, 


Ait. Bereds. p. 270. 

® Thue, 1. 51. 

6 Ar, Vesp. 1269: Nwb. 109, rods 
gaciavovs ods rpéper Aewydpas. Athen. 
IX. p. 387 A, Kwumdetrar yap 6 Aew- 
yopas ws yaorpiuapyos brd I\drwvos 
év Ilepadye?. Besides his son An- 
docides, Leogoras had a daughter 
who married Callias a son of Telecles: 
de Myst. § 117: ef. §§ 42, 50. 

7 De Myst. §§ 61-63. Euphiletus 
is there described as proposing the 
sacrilege at a convivial meeting of 
the club (elonyjoaro...rwivrwv nuder, 
§ 61). Its members were intimate 
associates (é€mitjdera, § 63: cf. ols 
éxpS xalols cuvfcGa, § 49). There is 
nothing to show that this club of 
young men was anything so serious 
as a political éracpeia. 

8 Plut. Them. c. 32. 
ad fin. . 


See ch. vr, 


Affair 
of the 
Hermae. 
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was alive with preparations for the sailing of the fleet 
to Sicily, and all men were full of dreams of a new 
empire opening to the city, that Athens was astonished _ 
by a sacrilege, of which it is hard now to realise the 
precise effect upon the Athenian mind. When it 
appeared that the images of Hermes throughout the 
town—in the market-place, before the doors of houses, 
before the temples—had been mutilated in the night, 
the sense of a horrible impiety was joined to a sense 
of helplessness against revolution ;1 for to an Athenian 
it would occur instinctively that the motive of the 
mutilators had been not simply to insult, but to 
estrange, the tutelar gods of the city. This terror, 
while still fresh, was intensified by the rumoured 
travesties in private houses of the innermost sacra- 
ment of Greek religion, the Mysteries of Eleusis. In 
order to understand the position of Andocides, it is 
necessary to keep these two affairs distinct. There is 
nothing to show that he was in any way concerned, 
as accomplice or as informer, with the profanation of 
the Mysteries. As a matter of course, the author of 
the speech against him asserts it ;? but his own denial 
is emphatic and clear,®? and agrees with what is known 
from other sources. It was in the affair of the Hermae 
alone that he was implicated. ‘The first important 
evidence in this matter was given by Teucrus, a 
resident-alien, who had fled to Megara, and who was 
brought back to give information under a promise of 


1 Thue. vi. 27, cai 7rd mpayyua 2 [Lys.] in Andoc. § 51, utmovdmevos 
pervéves édduBavov' Tod Te yap éxrdov Ta iepa éwedelxvve Tots duvfrous, K.T.A. 
oiwvds é€6dxec etvac kal éml Evvwpocia 3 Andoc. de Myst. § 29, mepi wév 
dua vewrépwv mpayudrwr xal Syuov Trav pvornplwy...dmodédextal pmo ws 
katradicews yeyevncda. Cf. Isocr.  otre noéBynka obre weujvuKa, K.T.X. 
de Bigis, § 6. 
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impunity. This man denounced twelve persons as 
euilty in regard to the Mysteries, and eighteen as 
mutilators of the Hermae. Among the eighteen were 
Euphiletus and other members of the club to which 
Andocides belonged ; of whom some were at once put 
to death, and others fled.’ 

But there was a very general belief that the 
bottom of the matter had not been reached, and that 
the conspiracy had been far more widely spread; a 
belief which the commissioners of enquiry, especially 
Peisander, seem to have encouraged. As usual in 
such cases, the demand for discoveries created the 
supply. Diocleides, the Titus Oates of this plot, came 
forward to state that the conspiracy included no less 
than three hundred persons. Forty-two of these were 
denounced, among whom were Andocides, his father, 
his brother-in-law and ten other of his relatives. 
They were imprisoned at once; Diocleides was feasted 
as a public benefactor at the Prytaneion; and the 
whole town spent the night under arms, panic-stricken 
by the extent of the conspiracy,—not knowing whence, 
when, or in what strength they might be attacked by 
the enemies of gods and men.? Andocides has de- 
scribed the first night in prison. Wives, sisters, 
children, who had been allowed to come to their 
friends, joined in their tears and cries of despair. 
Then it was that Charmides, one of his cousins, 
besought him to tell all that he knew, and to save his 
father, his relations and all the innocent citizens who 
were threatened with an infamous death. Andocides 
yielded. He was brought before the Council, and 


1 De Myst. § 35. 2 De Myst. § 45. 


Decree of 
Tsotimides. 
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stated that the story of Teucrus was true. The 
eighteen who had died or fled were indeed guilty. 
But there were four more whom Teucrus had left - 
out, and whom Andocides now named. These four 
fled.? | 

The deposition of Andocides, confirming as it did 
the testimony of Teucrus, and at the same time sup- 
plementing that testimony, was accepted, at least at 
the time, as the true and complete account. The 
affair of the Hermae was dropped, and attention was 
fixed once more upon the affair of the Mysteries.’ 
At some time not much later, Leogoras, the father of 
Andocides, gained an action which he brought against’ 
the senator Speusippus, who had illegally committed 
for trial Leogoras and the other persons accused by 
the slave Lydus of having profaned the Mysteries in 
the house of his master Pherecles.* Andocides himself 
was less fortunate. He had given his information - 
under a promise of personal indemnity guaranteed by 
a decree of the ecclesia. After his disclosures, how- 
ever, a new decree, proposed by Isotimides, cancelled 
the former. It provided that those who had com- 
mitted impiety and confessed it should be excluded 
from the market-place and from the temples; a form 
of “ disgrace” (atimia) virtually equivalent to banish- 
ment. Andocides was considered as falling under 
this decree, and was accordingly driven to leave 
Athens. 

This closes the first chapter of his life. Two 


1 De Myst. § 68. av’rod Aéyou kal ris Evwwuoolas emt 
2 Thuc. vi. 61, éreud) 7d Tov “Ep- 7@ Shum am’ exelvov (rod ’AdxiBiddov) 
pay @ovtTo cages Exew, Tord OH uGArov = EdKet TpaXOhvar. 
Kal Ta pvoTiKa Gv éralrios Hv mera TOO 3 De Myst. § 17. 
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questions directly arising out of it suggest themselves 
for consideration here. 

First, Does the speech On the Mysteries give the 
story which he really told before the Council at Athens 
in 415? In that speech, he represents himself as 
having stated that the mutilation of the Hermae had 
been proposed by Euphiletus at a convivial meeting 
of their club; that he had strenuously opposed it ; 
and that, while he was confined to his house by 
illness, Euphiletus had seized the opportunity of 
executing the scheme, telling the others that Ando- 
cides had become favourable to it. Now it is a 
suspicious fact that in the speech On his Return, 
spoken in 410—that is, eleven years before the speech 
On the Mysteries—Andocides distinctly pleads guilty 
to certain offences committed in 415, and excuses 
them by his youth, his folly, his madness at the 
time.’ It is suspicious, also, that not merely the 
author of the speech against him,? but also Thucydides 
in terms which can hardly be explained away,’ and 
Plutarch still more explicitly,‘ represent him as having 
accused himself along with the rest. It can hardly 
be doubted that, in 415, he told the Council that the 
mutilation of the Hermae had been a mad freak com- 
mitted by the club of young men to which he belonged, 


) De Red. §§ 7, 25. participation in the fact. And so 


* [Lys.] in Andoc. §§ 36, 51. 

3 Thue. vi. 60, cal 6 uev adrés Te 
Ka@’ éavrod cal Kar’ d\\ww pnvier Td 
T&v ‘Epudv. Bishop Thirlwall thinks 
that this need not mean more than 
that Andocides confessed privity to 
the fact (Hist. Gr. vol. 111. Appendix 
II. p. 500). But the words would 
naturally mean that he confessed 


Mr. Grote understands them, vol. 
VII. p. 279. - 

4 Plut. Ale. 21, otros (Tiuacos) 
dvarelOe. tov ’Avdoxldnv éavTot Kar- 
Hryopov kal ridv &dr\wv yevécOar wh 
jwoAX\av ...6 “Avdoxidns érelcOn Kal 
yevouevos unvurhs Kad’ abrod Kal cae? 
érépwv ecxe tiv éx Tod Yndloparos 
adevav adrés* ods & wvduace, K.T.X. 


The speech 
On the 
Mysteries. 
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and by himself among the number. Probably he felt 
that it would be useless to make a reservation of his 
own innocence. No one would believe him; and 
at the same time it would seriously damage the 
plausibility of his alleged acquaintance with the 
plans of the conspirators. It is very likely, how- 
ever, that he did make excuses for himself, such 
as that his active part in the affair had been 
small, or that he had been drawn into it against 
his will, or in a moment of excitement. At the 
distance of sixteen years such excuses might easily 
srow into a denial of his having been concerned 
at all. 

It is a further question whether, supposing that 
the story which he told at the time inculpated 
himself, this story was true. Was he really guilty ? 
It ought to be remembered that the eighth book of 
Thucydides was probably written before the speech 
On the Mysteries had been delivered, or the exiles 
of 415 had returned; and that, therefore, we have 
perhaps larger materials than Thucydides himself had 
for forming a judgment on an affair which (as he 
says) had never been cleared up.t Great weight 
ought surely to be allowed to the circumstance that 
the Hermes before the house of Andocides was one 
of the very few? which had not been mutilated. The 
explanation of this given by Andocides himself in 
399 is at least plausible. Huphiletus, he says, had 
told the other conspirators that Andocides had him- 


1 Thue. vi. 60. Plut. Alc, 21 says év éAlyos mdvu Tév 

2 The only one—pévos trav ‘Epudv émipavadv pdvos cxeddv axépacos Epeuwe : 
trav ’A@jvnow, according to Ando- and Thue. vi. 27 says only oi m\e?- 
cides himself, de Myst. § 62. But oro repiexdrnoar. 
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self undertaken the mutilation of this particular 
image; and so it escaped, Andocides being ill and 
ignorant of the whole matter. Now if Euphiletus 
had a spite against Andocides for having condemned 
his proposal, he could not, in fact, have taken a more 
effectual revenge. The sparing of this Hermes was 
just the circumstance, which, in the event, turned 
suspicion most strongly upon Andocides. Had he 
been out himself that night and engaged in the 
sacrilege, he could scarcely have failed to think of a 
danger so evident, and would have taken care that 
his own house should not be marked out by its 
immunity. If the number of mutilators was as small 
as he states, the neglect of such a precaution is 


altogether inconceivable. The conjecture to which . 


we should incline is that the Hermae were mutilated 
by the small club of young men to which Andocides 
belonged, but that, for some reason or other, he had 
no hand in it; that, however, when he gave his 
evidence at the time, he accused himself of having 
been actively concerned, thinking that otherwise the 
rest of his story would be disbelieved. It would 
follow that the version of the matter given in his 
speech On the Mysteries is, on the whole, true in 
itself, but is untrue as a representation of what he 
stated in 415. | 

The second chapter in the life of Andocides covers 
the years from 415 to 402. It is the history of his 
exile. ‘ | 

On leaving Athens in 415 he appears to have 
adopted a merchant’s life. Archelaus, king of Mace- 
donia, a friend of his family, gave him the mght 


Life of 
Andocides 
from 415 
to 402. 


His first 
return to 
Athens. 
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of cutting timber and exporting it.' In Cyprus, 
according to the author of the speech against him, 
he was imprisoned by the king of Citium on account 
of some treachery ;* a story from which it would 
be unsafe to infer more than that Andocides had 
visited the island. When, after the Sicilian disaster, 
Samos became the headquarters of the Athenian fleet, 
he endeavoured to conciliate his countrymen there by 
supplies of corn and cargoes of oar-spars and of 
bronze, which his mercantile connexion enabled him 
to get for them at a cheap rate.* In the spring of 
411 he made his first attempt to re-establish himself 
at Athens. He was unaware, at the moment of his 
return, that the revolution of the Four Hundred had 
taken place. The hatred of the oligarchical clubs, 
incurred by his denunciation of his own associates, 
and the enmity of Peisander, whose desire to keep up 
a panic had been thwarted by his reassuring dis- 
closures, would have been enough to have prevented 
him from expecting any other reception than that 
which he actually experienced. He was instantly 
denounced to the Council by Peisander for supplying 
oars to the hostile democracy at Samos, and was 
thrown into prison.° Released by the downfall of 
the oligarchy, he again visited Cyprus, — where, 


1 Andoc. de Red. § 11. Cf. 
Theophr. Char. xxttl., where the 
d\afév boasts of having received, 
as a special honour from Antipater, 
the éfaywyh EvNwy ares. 

2 [Lys.] in Andoc. § 26. 

3° De Red. § 11. 

4 He says (de Red. § 13) xarémdevoa 
ws émrawveOnoduevos brd tav évOdde : 


and he would hardly have expected 


the ‘‘ praise” of the Four Hundred 
for having ministered to the army at 
Samos. lEarlier in the narrative, 
indeed, (§ 11) he says that he brought 
the supplies to Samos ‘‘when the 
Four Hundred had already seized the 
government ;” but this is a way of 
fixing the date. It does not follow 
that the tidings from Athens had 
then reached Samos. 
> De Red. § 15. 
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_ according to his accuser, he was once more imprisoned 
“for a misdeed” —this time by Evagoras king of 
_ Salamis;' but we may hesitate whether to recognise 
} here the monotony of fate or of invention. 

In Cyprus Andocides found a new opportunity 
to serve the interests of Athens. The loss of her 
_ power in the Propontis had cut off her corn - trade 
_ with the Euxine; and Andocides procured the de- 
spatch of corn-ships from Cyprus to the Peiraeus. 
_ It must have been in the spring or summer of 410, 
before the results of the victory at Cyzicus had 
_ removed all fear of famine,” that Andocides was again 
at Athens, and in a speech in the ecclesia pleaded 
for the removal of the disabilities under which the 
decree of Isotimides was held to have placed him. 
He expresses penitence for his errors in 415; and 
lays stress upon certain information which he had 
given to the Senate, as well as upon his services in 
procuring a supply of corn.* His application was 
rejected ; and for the third time he went into exile. 
During the next eight years he is said to have visited 
Sicily, Italy, the Peloponnesus, Thessaly, the Helles- 
pont, Ionia and Cyprus.t| In Cyprus he had received, 
perhaps from Evagoras, a grant of land;° and the 
fortune which afterwards enabled him to discharge 


His second 
return to 
Athens. 


costly offices at Athens, although his patrimony had 


been wrecked,° appears to show that he had been 
active and successful as a merchant. 


1 [Lys.] in Andoc."§ 28. 5 In De Myst. § 4 he supposes his 

* For a discussion of the date of enemies saying of him—éor mhev- 
the speech On his Return, see cavti els Kvrpov, 80evmep ixe, yi) 
Chap. v1. mor} Kal aya) didouévn kai Swped 

3 De Red. §§ 19 ff. _ brdpxovea. 

* [Lys.] in Andoc. § 6. 6 ib. § 144. 
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The general amnesty of 403 at last gave him the 
opportunity which he had so long sought in vain. 
He returned to Athens from Cyprus,' probably about 
the beginning of 402; and for three years was not 
only unmolested, but was readmitted to the employ- 
He was a 
choregus, and dedicated in the Street of Tripods the 
prize which he had won with a cyclic chorus;* he 


ments and honours of an active citizen. 


was gymnasiarch at the Hephaestia—head of sacred 
missions to the Isthmian and Olympian games—and 
steward of the sacred treasure;* he is heard of as 
speaking in the Senate and preferring accusations in 
the law-courts.’ At length, in 399,° the zeal of his 
enemies — stimulated, perhaps, by his prosperity— 
appears to have revived. After one attempt which 
seems to have been abortive,’ he was brought to trial, 
in the autumn of 399, on a charge of impiety. He 
had attended the Greater Mysteries at Eleusis; and 


1 De Myst. § 4. 


2 The contest between the exiles 
at the Peiraeus and the town party 
was not finally concluded till Boe- 
dromion (Sept.—Oct.) 403 B.c. See 
Clinton, F. H. At the time when 
the amnesty was sworn, Andocides 
was absent from Athens: [Lys.] in 
Andoc. § 39. It seems safe, then, to 
conclude that he did not return to 
Athens before the early part of 402. 

3 [Plut.] Vit. Andoc. 

+ De Myst. § 132. 

5 [Lys.] in Andoc. § 33, rapackev- 
dgerac TX TodiTiKa mpdtTrew Kal Hon 
Snunyopet. Cf. ib. § 11, where men- 
tion is made of a ypagiy doeBelas 
brought by Andocides against one 
Archippus. 

6 Three years after his return to 
Athens: de Myst. § 1382. The date 


399 is confirmed by another con- 
sideration. In de Myst. § 182 the 
offices which he had held are enu- 
merated in apparently chronologi- 
cal order :—ap@rov pév yuuvaciap- 
xov ‘Hoaorios, Erera dpxiOewpdy 
els "Io@udv xat ’Odvupriate, efra dé 
Taplay év moder Tav iepay xpnudror. 
Now the Olympic festival at which 
he was dpxilewpds must have been 
that of Ol. 95. 1, 400 z.c. After 
this architheoria he had been tamias ; 
but clearly was so no longer at the 
time when the speech On the 
Mysteries was spoken. 

7 [Lys.]- in Andoc. § 30, ddixbpe- 
vos els Tv modu Sls & THe aire [én- 
avt@ t] évdédecxrar. Neither Ando- 
cides nor his accuser says anything 
about the result of the earlier évdecéts : 
probably, then, it never came to a 
trial. 
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his enemies contended that he had thereby violated 
the decree of Isotimides, by which he was excluded 
from all temples. Before the Eleusinian festival was 
over,’ an information to this effect was laid before 
the Archon Basileus. The accusers were Cephisius, 
Epichares and Meletus, supported by Callias and 
Agyrrhius. The fact that Andocides was supported 
in court by Anytus and Cephalus,? two popular 
public men, as well as by advocates chosen by 
his tribe, shows that his assiduous services to the 
State, and perhaps the persevering malice of his 
adversaries, had at last produced their effect upon 
the general feeling towards him. He speaks like 
a man tolerably confident of a verdict; and he was 
acquitted. 

Little is known of the life of Andocides after 399. 
From the speech On the Mysteries it appears that 
he was at that time unmarried and childless.* His 
uncle Epilycus had died leaving two daughters, whom 
Andocides and Leagrus, as the nearest kinsmen, had 
claimed in marriage before.the Archon. The girl 
claimed by Andocides had died before the claim was 
heard ; the other was now claimed by Callias, who 
had induced Leagrus to retire in his favour, and 
Andocides, to defeat this intrigue, had entered a 
counter-claim ; but in 399 the case was still unde- 
ceided.* If Andocides died without legitimate issue, 
his family became extinct.® 

The first reappearance of Andocides in public life 

' The great Eleusinia fell in the  vornplos rovras, de Myst. § 121. 
last half of Boedromion (end of 2 De Myst. § 150. 3 ab, § 148, 


Sept. and beginning of Oct.) The 
évdeakis was laid rats elkdor, Tots * <b. §§ 117-1238. > ib. § 146. 


VOL. I G 
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is marked by the speech On the Peace with Lace- 
daemon, which belongs to 390, the fourth year of the 
Corinthian War.! Athens, Boeotia, Corinth and 
Argos were at this time allied against Sparta. The 
success of Agesilaus in 391 had led the Athenians, 
probably in the winter of 391-90, to send pleni- 
potentiaries, among whom was Andocides, to treat 
for peace at Sparta. According to the terms pro- 
posed by the Lacedaemonians, Athens was to retain 
her Long Walls—rebuilt three years before by Conon 
—and her fleet; she was also to recover Lemnos, 
Imbros and Scyros: and Boeotia was to be gratified 
by the withdrawal of the Spartan garrison from Or- 
chomenus. The plenipotentiaries did not use their 
powers, but requested that the Athenian ecclesia 
might have forty days in which to consider these 
proposals; and returned, accompanied by Spartan — 
envoys, to Athens.? It was in the ensuing debate— 
early in the year 390—that the speech of Andocides 
was made. 

This, his only recorded utterance on a public 


1 From the speech itself it appears 
that (1) the Boeotians had been now 
four years at war, § 20: (2) Lechaeum 
had been taken by the Lacedae- 
monians, § 18: (3) The Lacedae- 
monians are spoken of as having 
been already thrice victorious — at 
Corinth, Coronea, and Lechaeum ; 
and nothing is said of any check 
which they had received: § 18. The 
destruction of the mora by Iphicrates 
—so tremendous a blow to the Spartan 
arms—can hardly, then, have taken 
place. Grote puts the victory of 
Iphicrates in 390: see his note, vol. 
ix. p. 455, which discusses Clinton’s 
view that it occurred in 393. 


Kriiger places the speech of An- 
docides in 393: Grote and Kirchner 
in 391; but the data above men- 
tioned seem in favour of 390: which 
is the year for which Blass decides 
(Att. Bereds. pp. 282 f.). 

2 Xenophon and Diodorus say 
nothing about such an embassy from 
Sparta to Athens. But, according 
to the author of the Argument to 
the Speech, Piddxopos pév ody évyer 
kal €\Oely tovs mpéoBes éx Aaxedat- 
povias Kal dapdxrous aveNOeiy wh el- 
cavtos Tov 'Avdoxidov. Philochorus, 
writing circ. 300-260 B.c., is a 
trustworthy witness for the fact of 
the embassy. 
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question, is temperate and sensible. He points out 
that it is idle to wait either for the prospect of 
crushing Sparta in war, or for the prospect of recover- 
ing by diplomacy all the possessions abroad which 
Athens had lost in 405; her ships and walls are now, 
as they always were, her true strength, and she ought 
to accept thankfully the secured possession of these. 
The soundness of this view was proved in the sequel. 
By the Peace of Antalcidas three years later Athens 
got only what she was offered in 390; and she got it, 
not by treaty on equal terms with a Hellenic power, 
but as part of the price paid by the Persian king for 
the disgraceful surrender of Asiatic Hellas. The 
advice of Andocides probably lost something of its 
effect through the suspicion of “laconism” attaching 
to all statesmen of oligarchical antecedents; and, 
though he had long cast in his lot with the demo- 
eracy, a certain odour of oligarchy must have clung 
to him still. At any rate his advice was not 
taken. The story that he was not only disobeyed, 
but banished,’ probably represents merely the 
desire to add one disaster more to a history so full 
of repulses. 

A fair estimate of Andocides is made difficult by 
the fact that he was first brought into notice by a 
scandal, and that the memory of this scandal runs 
through nearly all that is known of his after-life. At 
the age of twenty-five he is banished for the Hermae 
affair; he is defeated, on the same eround, in two 
attempts to return ; at the end of sixteen years he is 


1 [Plut.] Vit. Andoc. reupOels 5¢ rept rhs elphwns els Aaxedaluova xal ddéas 
aduxeiy Epvye. 


Character 
of Ando- 
cides. 
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brought to trial for impiety ; and his acquittal is the 
last thing recorded about him. At that time he was 
only forty-one; already, since his return in 402, he 
had discharged public services; and now, formally 
acquitted of the charges which had so long hung over 
him, he might hope for a new career. His speech 
On the Peace shows that in 390 he was sufficiently 
trusted by his fellow-citizens to have been sent as 
a plenipotentiary to Sparta; and proves also, by its 
statesmanlike good sense, his fitness for such a trust. 
But, except in this speech, nothing is recorded of his 
later and probably brighter years. History knows 
him only under a cloud. It was, moreover, his mis- 
fortune that while the informations which he laid in 
415 made him hateful to the oligarchs, his hereditary 
connexion with oligarchy exposed him to the con- 
tinual suspicion of the democrats. One year he is 
imprisoned by the Four Hundred; the next he is 
repulsed by the ecclesia. It would be an easy infer- 
ence that there must have been something palpably 
bad and false in the man to whom both parties were 
harsh, did not a closer view show that one party may 
have been influenced by spite and the other by pre- 
judice. Many of those who believed that Andocides 
was concerned in the mutilation of the Hermae must 
have regarded him with sincere horror. But on the 
other hand it should be remembered that such horror 
is never so loudly expressed, and is never so useful 
to personal enmity, as at a time when a popular 
religion, still generally professed, is beginning to be 
widely disbelieved. Diagoras and Socrates were 
accused of impiety with the more effect because the 
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views ascribed to them resembled the real views of 
many who seemed orthodox. Besides those who 
hated Andocides as an informer, as an oligarch, or as 
an iconoclast, there were probably many who regarded 
him with that special kind of dislike which attaches 
to a person who drives the world into professing 
angry conviction on matters to which it is secretly 
indifferent. Viewed apart from the feelings which 
worked on his contemporaries, the facts of his life 
seem to warrant severe blame as little as they warrant 
high praise. His youthful associates were dissolute ; 
through them he was involved, rightly or wrongly, in 
the suspicion of a great impiety; and this suspicion 
clung to him for years. But it was never proved ; 
and when he was at last brought to trial, he was 
acquitted. As an exile he conferred on Athens 
services which, if not disinterested, were at all events 
valuable ; after his return he discharged costly public 
services, and represented the State on an important 
mission. | 

To judge from his extant works he had not genius, 
but he was energetic and able. Hard and various 
experiences had sharpened his shrewdness; he had 
a quick insight into character, and especially the 
triumphant skill of a consciously unpopular man in 
exposing malignant motives. There was no noble- 
ness in Baie except such as is bred by self- 
reliance under long adversity; but he had practical 
good sense, which his merchant’s life in exile must 
have trained and strengthened. If the counsel which 
he gives to Athens in his speech On the Peace with 
Lacedaemon may be taken as a sample of his states- 
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manship, he was an adviser of the kind rarest in the 
ecclesia ; not only clearsighted in the interests of the 
city, but bold enough to recommend to Athenians a 
safe rather than a brilliant course. 


CHAPTER V 
ANDOCIDES 
STYLE 


AnpDocIDEs differs in one important respect from all 
the other Attic orators of the canon. He is not an 
artist. Hach of the rest represents some theory, 
more or less definite, of eloquence as an art; and is 
distinguished, not merely by a faculty, but by cer- 
tain technical merits, the result of labour directed 
to certain points in accordance with that theory. 
Among these experts Andocides is an amateur. 
In the course of an eventful life he spoke with ability 
and success on some occasions of great moment and 
great difficulty. But he brought to these efforts 
the minimum of rhetorical training. He relied almost 
wholly on his native wit and on a rough, but shrewd, 
knowledge of men. 

This acegunts for the comparatively slight atten- 
tion paid to Undocides by the ancient rhetoricians 
and critics. Dionysius mentions him only twice ; 
once, where he remarks that Thucydides used a 
peculiar dialect, which is not employed by “ Ando- 
cides, Antiphon, or Lysias;”' again, where he says 


1 Dionys. de Thue. c. 51. 
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that Lysias is the standard for contemporary Attic, 
“as may be judged from the speeches of Andocides, 
Critias and many others.”* Both these notices re- 
cognise Andocides as an authority for the idiom of 
his own day; and it is evident that he had a 
philological interest for the critic. On the other 
hand it is clear that Dionysius discovered in him no 
striking power; for Andocides does not occur in his 
long list of men foremost in the various depart- 
ments of oratory.” Quintilian names him only in 
one slighting allusion. Who, he asks, is to be our 
model of Attic eloquence? “ Let it be Lysias; for his 
is the style in which the lovers of ‘ Atticism’ delight. 
At this rate we shall not be sent back all the way 
to Andocides and Coccus.”* It has been thought 
that Quintilian refers to the Coccus mentioned by 
Suidas as a pupil of Isocrates; but, however this 
may be, the context is enough to show that he 
means to mark, not the antiquity, but the inferiority 
(in his view) of the two men. When Herodes Atticus 
was told by his Greek admirers that he deserved 
to be numbered with the Attic Ten, he turned off 
the compliment, with an adroitness which his bio- 
erapher commends, by saying—“ At all events [ am 
better than Andocides.”* More definite censure is 
expressed in the compact criticism of Hermogenes :— 


1 de Lys. c. 2. remittemur. 

4 Philostratus, Vit. Her. At. 11. 1. 
ee, AO § 14, p. 564ed. Kayser. Bowens 8 
5 Quint. xu. 10. § 21. Nam quis én’ abrovy ris “EN\ddos cal Kadovons 

erit hic Atticus? Sit Lysias; hune  abriv va rév Séxa, obx ArrHOn Tod 

enim amplectuntur amatores istius  éraivov, weyddou Soxodyros, GN’ doret- 
nominis modum. Non igitur tam  érara mpds rods érawécarras, ’Avdoxi- 
usque ad Coccum et Andocidem Sov per, Edn, Bedrtiwv eiul. 
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‘*‘ Andocides aims at being a political orator, but 
does not quite achieve it. His figures want clear 
articulation ; his arrangement is not lucid; he con- 
stantly tacks on clause to clause, or amplifies in an 
irregular fashion, using parentheses to the loss of a 
distinct order. On these accounts he has seemed to 
some a frivolous and generally obscure speaker. Of 
finish and ornament his share is small; he is equally 
deficient in fiery earnestness. Again, he has little, 
or rather very little, of that oratorical power which 
is shown in method ; general oratorical power he has 
almost none.” ! 

The phrase “ political oratory” as used by Her- 
mogenes has two senses, a larger and a narrower. 
In the larger sense it denotes all public speaking 
as opposed to scholastic declamation, and comprises 
the deliberative, the forensic, the panegyric styles. 
In the narrower sense it denotes practical oratory, 
deliberative or forensic, as opposed not only to 
scholastic declamation but also to that species of 
panegyric speaking in which no definite political 
question is discussed.” Here, the narrower sense is 


1 Hermog. epi ideqv, B. c. XI. 008’ Srdws. 


(vol. 11. p. 416 Spengel Rhet. Gr.) :— 
6 6é ’Avdoxidns moditikds pev elvan 


jMpoapetrat, ov wy wavu ye émirvy- 
xdver Tovrou' iaddgeri yap éorw 
év Tos oxhuact Kal advevKplvynros Kal 
Ta TOANG EmiowvdmTe TE Kal mepiBan- 
Nec ardxrws did 7d Tais éreuBorals 
xwpis edxpwelas xphcd, b0ev ed0kE 
tit prvapos Kal d\\ws doadys elvac’ 
éryserelas dé ait@ Kal xdcpov mdvu 
Bpaxd péreoti, yopyérnrés ‘te woad- 
Tws, Kal wévTo kal THs KaTa pébo- 
dov dewornros ddlyov adda Kal opé- 
dpa drlyov exe, Tis F aAAns cxeddov 


* For the larger sense, see -repi 
ide@v, B. c. X. mepl tod modiTiKod 
Aéyou: in which chapter he says, 
Tovrov O€ Tov Adyou Tov odTiKOU 6 
pév éore oupBovreuvtixds 6 6€ dikav- 
kos 6 6¢ maynyupixés. For the narrower 
sense, see ¢. XI. mepi Tod ams 
modurikoD Adyou: and c. XII. epi 
Tov dmwA@s tmavyyupxod. It is in 
the narrower sense—that is, as 
including deliberative and forensic 
speaking only, and excluding all 
epideictic speaking, on whatever 
subject—that rodcrixds AOyos is gener- 
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intended. When Hermogenes says that Andocides 
does not succeed in being a “ political” speaker, he 
means that Andocides does not exhibit—for instance, 
in the speech On his Return and in the speech On 
the Peace—the characteristic excellences of delibera- 
tive speaking ; nor—for instance in the speech On the 
Mysteries—the characteristic excellences of forensic 
speaking. What Hermogenes took these excellences 
to be, he explains at length in another place; the 
chief of them are these three :—clearness ; the stamp 
of truth ; fiery earnestness.’ 

The first and general remark of Hermogenes upon 
Andocides implies, then, that he is wanting in these 
qualities. The special remarks which follow develop 
it. They refer partly to his arrangement of subject- 
matter, partly to his style of diction. He is said 
to have little “‘ power ” (or “cleverness”) ‘‘ of method”; 
that is, little tact in seeing where, and how, each 





topic should be brought 


ally used: see e.g. the ‘Pyropixi) rpds 
’AdéEavdpor, c. 1. (Spengel), dvo0 yévy 
TOv todrikGv elol Ndywr, Td wev Snun- 
yopikov 7d 5é dixavexdy. Cf. Isocr. 
kata cop. § 19. 

1 See wepi (6. B. c. X. passim: esp. 
ad init. pnul roivuy dey ev TH Tot- 
obTw Néyw Wreovagew pev del Tov TE 
Thy cadhveay mowdyra Timov Kal 
Tov 7Ockév Te Kal ddynOH Kal pera TOU- 
Tous Tov “yopyév. 

2 The distinction drawn by Her- 
mogenes in his criticism upon Ando- 
cides between 7 xara& méOodov dewé- 
tns and what he calls # &\An dewvd- 
rns is explained by his own writ- 
ings. His treatise IIlepi pefddov 
dewdrnros discusses the proper occa- 
sion (karpds ids, ¢. 1.) for using 
the various figures and arts of rhe- 


in;” he “amplifies”* un-_ 


toric. It is a treatise upon Rhe- 
torical Tact. By % Gdn dewédrns 
he means simply what he speaks 
of in epi (6. B. c. XI., wept decvorn- 
ros :—oratorical power in the largest 
and most general sense, including all 
particular excellences whatsoever. 

3 qepiBddre. Hermogenes uses 
the terms mep:Bory, mepiBadrew in 
a special technical sense, for which 
it is difficult to find any precise 
English equivalent. ‘‘ Amplifica- 
tion” perhaps comes nearest. There 
are two sorts of zepiBody: (1) Kar’ 
évvoiayv—when some special state- 
ment is prefaced by a _ general 
statement: ¢.g. movnpdy 6 cuKo- 
pavTns del’ Tovro dé Kai dice Kkivados 
TavOpwmmiv éort: (2) Kard éév, 
when a fact is related with all 
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necessarily, by detailing circumstances. unnecessary 
for his point; he obscures the order of his ideas by 
frequent parentheses, or by adding, as an after- 
thought, something which ought to have come earlier. 
As regards diction, in the first place his “figures” 
are said to be “ wanting in clear articulation” (ad.dp- 
@pwra). Hermogenes elsewhere’ enumerates thirteen 
‘‘fioures” of rhetoric, which are either certain fixed 
modes of framing sentences, such as the antithesis and 
the period ; or (in the phrase of Caecilius) “ figures of 
thought,” such as irony and dilemma.” 
means that Andocides does not use “figures” of 
either sort with precision; he does not work them 
out to an incisive distinctness; he leaves them “ in- 
articulate ”—still in the rough, and with their out- 
lines dull. Again Andocides has little ‘‘ finish” (ém- 
pédeva)—a term by which his critic means refinement 
and smoothness in composition.* Lastly, Andocides 
is said to be wanting in “fiery earnestness.” The 
word yopyérns, which we have attempted thus to 
paraphrase, plays a very important part in the 
rhetorical terminology of Hermogenes: it describes 
one of the three cardinal excellences of “ political” 
oratory.* Perhaps no simple English equivalent can 


Hermogenes 


its attendant circumstances: ¢.g. 


drecxounv xopyyjc&y* mite; TpiTov 
éros rouri* mou; év WE éxkAnolg. did 


where he opposes xkd\Xos tt Kal ev- 
pvOula to 7d admerés Kal AppvOuor: 
and observes, mXelov 5é me THs ém- 


tL; ob xaBeornkéros xopnyou, K.T.X. 
See Herm. zrepi id. A. c. XI. 

1 Hermog. zrepi etbpéoéwv A.—Ch. I. 
is wept Néyou ocxnudrwy in general: 
cc. I1.—XIv. discuss the several 
oxXhmara. 

2 See supra, p. 28, 

$ See the chapter epi ézimedeias 
kal kaddNous, Hermog. mepi i6. A. ¢. XI, 


merelas Kal Tod KdddNous Exovow ai 
puxpal trav déEewy kcal de drdlywr 
ovykeiwevac oudd\aBav" olov, epi 
Tod m@s dxoverv buds éuov det 
(from Dem. de Coron. § 2). So 
the use of short, simple words may 
be a mark of ém:uéXeca—showing how 
the notion of refinement comes into it. 
4 rep i6. B. c. x. ad init. 
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be found for it. 
clearly what’ he means by it. 


But Hermogenes has explained 
He means earnest 
feeling, especially indignation, uttered in terse, in- 
tense, sometimes abrupt language. It is to a strong 
and noble emotion what “keenness” (firms) and 
“tartness” (Spyudrns) are to a lower kind of eager- 
The lofty invectives of Demosthenes against 
Philip supply Hermogenes with his best examples 
of it.’ 

We have now seen the worst that can be said of 
Andocides from the point of view of the technical 
Rhetoric; and it must be allowed that, from that 
point of view, the condemnation is tolerably com- 
plete. Now the canon of the Ten Attic Orators was 
probably drawn up at the time when scholastic 
rhetoric was most flourishing, and when, therefore, 
the standard of criticism used by Hermogenes and 
Herodes was the common one. 


ness. 


It may seem sur- 
prising, then, that Andocides was numbered in the 
decad at all. 
many ancient writers praise highly, might be sup- 
posed to have had stronger claims; and the fact 


Critias, his contemporary, whom so 


that the memory of Critias as a statesman was hate- 
ful, is not enough in itself to explain his exclusion 





from a literary group.” 


1 See the chapter epi ¢yopyérn- 
tos (wept i6. B. c. 1.). He there 
says that -yopyérns is the opposite 
of slackness and languor (7d dve- 
pévov kal trriov):—that it usually 
expresses itself in the trenchant 
style (dua Tov TunriKoU yiveras THTov). 
He cites as examples of ‘yopyérns 
the opening of the Third Philippic : 
also de Coron. § 10, ore Tolvuy obros 


Probably one reason, at least, 


6 mp@ros: «.7.X., and several other 
passages from the same _ speech ; 
de falsa Legat. § 24, rt yap kai 
Bovddpuevor K.T.d. 

2 K. O. Miiller says (Hist. Gr. Lit. 
ce. xxxitt. Vol. 11. p. 1157., ed. Donald- 
son), “ It is surprising that Critias was 
not rather enrolled among the Ten ; 
but perhaps his having been one of 
the Thirty stood in his way.” 


4 


Wena! ae 
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for the preference given to Andocides was the great 
interest of the subjects upon which he spoke. The 
speech On the Mysteries, supplying, as it does, the 
picturesque details of a memorable event, had an 
intrinsic value quite apart from its merits as a com- 
position. The speech On the Peace with Lacedae- 
mon, again, gives a clear picture of a crisis in the 
Corinthian War ; and is an illustration, almost unique 
in its way, of Athenian history, at the time just after 


the rebuilding of the walls by Conon, when, for the 


first time since Aegospotami, Athenian visions of 
empire were beginning to revive. As Lycurgus 
seems to have owed his place among the Ten chiefly 
to his prominence as a patriot, so Andocides may 
have been recommended partly by his worth as an 
indirect historian. Again, Dionysius, as we have 
seen, recognised at least the philological value of 
Andocides. It is further possible that even rhetori- 
cians of the schools may have found him interesting 
as an example of merely natural eloquence coming 
between two opposite styles of art; between the 
formal grandeur of Antiphon and the studied ease 
of Lysias. 

It is a result of the precision with which the art 
of rhetoric was systematized in the Greek and Roman 
schools that much of the ancient criticism upon 
oratory is tainted by a radical vice. The ancient 
critics too often confound literary merit with oratori- 
cal merit. They judge too much from the standpoint 
of the reader, and too little from the standpoint of 
the hearer. They analyse special features of lan- 
guage and of method; they determine with nicety 


General 
tendency 
of ancient 
criticism 
upon 
oratory. 
Unjust to 
Andocides. 
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the rank of each man as a composer; but they too 
often forget that, for the just estimation of his rank 
as a speaker, the first thing necessary is an effort of 
imaginative sympathy. We must not merely analyse 
his style; we must try to realise the effect which 
some one of his speeches, as a whole, would have 
made on a given audience in given circumstances. 
As nearly all the great orators of antiquity had been 
trained in the rudiments of the technical rhetoric, the 
judgment upon their relative merits is not, as a rule, 
much disturbed by this tendency in their critics. It 
may often, indeed, be felt that the judgment, how- 
ever fair in itself, is based too much upon literary 
grounds. But, in most cases, so far as we can judge, 
no great injustice is done. Criticism of this kind 
may, however, happen to be unjust; and it has 
certainly been unjust in the case of Andocides. 
Others far excel him in finish of style, in clearness of 
arrangement, in force and in fire; but no one can 
read the speech On the Mysteries (for instance) 
without feeling that Andocides was a real orator. 
The striking thing in that speech is a certain undefin- 
able tone which assures even the modern reader that 
Andocides was saying the right things to the judges, 
and knew himself to be saying the right things. He 
is, in places, obscure or diffuse; he sometimes 
wanders from the issue, once or twice into trivial 
gossip; but throughout there is this glow of a con- 
scious sympathy with his hearers. He may not 
absolutely satisfy the critics; but he was persuading, 
and he felt with triumph that he was persuading, the 
judges. 
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It is somewhat difficult to analyse the style of a Four 
, ithets 
speaker whose real strength lay in a natural vigour iva 


° : . the style of 
directed by a rough tact; and who, in comparison Andocides 


with other Greek orators, cared little for literary Bos 


form. An attempt at such an analysis may, how- Aare 
ever, start from the four epithets given to Andocides “* 
in the Plutarchic Life." He is there said to be 
“simple” (ddods); “‘inartificial in arrangement” 
(axatdacxevos); “plain” (ddedrjs); and “sparing of 
figures” (doynudtictos). The first two epithets 
apparently refer to the order in which his thoughts 
are marshalled; the last two, to the manner in 
which they are expressed. We will first speak of the 
latter, and then come back to the former. 

The sense in which the diction of Andocides is The diction 

. of Ando- 
“plain” will be best understood by a comparison cides is | 
with Antiphon and Lysias. Antiphon consciously ear 
strives to rise above the language of daily life; he 
seeks to impress by a display of art. lLysias care- 
fully confines himself to the language of daily life ; 
he seeks to persuade by the use of hidden art. 
Andocides usually employs the language of daily life ; 
he is free, or almost free, from the archaisms of Anti- 
phon, and writes in the new-Attic dialect, the dialect 
of Lysias and his successors.” On the other hand, he 
does not confine himself to a rigid simplicity. In 
his warmer or more vigorous passages, especially of 


invective or of intreaty, he often employs phrases or 


1 [Plut.] Vit. Andoc. § 15, or. rodro pév..roiro dé (e.g. de Myst. 
dé dois xal dxardoxevos év tots §103: de Red. § 16: de Pace, § 40): 
Aoyos, dedyjs TE Kal doxnudrioTos. and of the dative oi—avoided, as a 

* As exceptions may be noted rule, by the other orators: ¢.g. de 
the frequent use of the formula Myst. §§ 15, 38, 40, 41, 42, etc. 


andsparing he is “‘sparing of figures.” 


of figures 
(doxnud- 


TLOTOS). 
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expressions borrowed from the idiom of Tragedy.* 
These, being of too decidedly poetical a colour, have 
a tawdry effect; yet it is evident that they have 
come straight from the memory to the lips; they are 
quite unlike prepared fine things; and they remind 
us, in fact, how really natural a speaker was Ando- 
cides,—neither aiming, as a rule, at ornament, nor 
avoiding it on principle when it came to him. The 
“‘plainness” of Lysias is an even, subtle, concise 
plainness, so scrupulous to imitate nature that nature 
is never suffered to break out; the ‘‘ plainness” of 
Andocides is that of a man who, with little rhetorical 
or literary culture, followed chiefly his own instinct 
in speaking. lLysias had at his command all the 
resources of technical rhetoric, but so used them 
towards producing a sober, uniform effect, that his art 
is scarcely felt at any particular point; it is felt only 
Andocides 
As his biographer says, 

Here the distinction 


in the impression made by the whole. 
had few of such resources. 


1 E.g. De Myst. § 29, of Néyou of the idiom (é:ddexros) of ordinary 


life. 


Tov Katnyépwr ratra Ta Sewd kal 
ppixwin dvwpbiagov: (cf. Aesch. 
Choeph. 271, éEopOidgwv moXdd). Tb. 
§ 67, mictw Trav év avOpmHroas amo- 
tordtnv. Ib. § 68, dpor rod Hrlov 
7d @@s—a phrase which, however, 
occurs also in the fragment of 
the speech of lLycurgus against 
Lysicles. Jb. § 99, & cuxopdvra 
kal émirpirrov xivados: (cf. Soph. 
At. 104, rovrirpurrov xivados). Ib. 
§ 146 (yévos) otxerar ray mpdppifor : 
(cf. Soph. Llectra 765 mpdppifor... 
épOaprac yévos) De Pace, § 34, 
eipqvns mépe: cf. Arist. Poet. c. 22, 
where the collocation ’*AyiAXews 
mépe instead. of mept “AxidAdX\ews is 
specially instanced as a violation 


Add to these examples the 
use of the poetical gpevdy in De 
Red. § 7, tTovatrnv cupdopay rév 
gpevav : which, however, occurs also 
in the peroration of Demosth. de 
Corona, § 324, ro’ras Bedtiw Twa 
voov kal gpévas évOelnre. Both in- 
stances, perhaps, come under the 
principle of Aristotle (Rhet. 11. 7. 
§ 11) that unusual or poetical 
words ymddora apuorrer éyorrt 
mwadyrixes. The writer of the 
speech kar’ ’Adx:Biddov has imitated 
the tragic vein which appears in 
the genuine speeches of Andocides : 
§ 22, mapavouwrepos Aiyicbov yé- 
yover. Cf. § 23. 
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already noticed between “figures of language” and 
“fioures of thought” must be kept in mind. Ando- 
cides uses scarcely at all the “figures of language” : 
that is, he seldom employs antitheses—aims at 
parallelism between the forms of two sentences—or 
studies the niceties of assonance.1 His neglect of 
such refinements—which, in his day, constituted the 
essence of oratorical art, and which must have been 
more or less cultivated by nearly all public speakers 
—has one noticeable effect on his composition. 
There is no necessary connexion between an anti- 
thetical and a periodic style. But, in the time of 
Andocides, almost the only period in use was that 
which is formed by the antithesis or parallelism of 
clauses. Hence, since he rarely uses antitheses or 
parallelisms, Andocides composes far less in a periodic 
style than Thucydides or Antiphon or even Lysias. 
His sentences, in the absence of that framework, are 
constantly sprawling to a clumsy length; they are 
confused by parentheses, or deformed by supplement- 
ary clauses, till the main thread of the sense is often 
almost lost.” But while he thus dispenses with the 


1 In technical language, he seldom 
attempts, (1) dvrifecis, the opposi- 
tion of words, or of ideas, or of 
both, in the two corresponding 
clauses of a sentence: (2) raplowots, 
a general correspondence between 
the forms of two sentences or 
clauses: (3) mrapopuolwo.s, correspond- 
ence of sound between words in the 
same sentence. See on these, Mr. 
Sandys’s ed. of Isocr. Ad Demoni- 
cum, and Pamnegyricus, p. xiv. 
One special form of rapoyolwors, viz. 
duovoréXevTov, occurs ¢.g. in Andoc. 
De Pace, § 2, did re Tiv dreplay 


VOL. I 


Tov épyou dud Te Tv éxelywy dmo- 
riavy: another special form, viz. 
mapyxnos, eg. in De Red. § 24, 
ei yap Soa of dvOpwroa TH yreur 
duaprdvovet, TO cGua abrav ph airiov 
éort, k.T.X.: Where there is a general 
resemblance of sound between youn 
and cua. But such artifices, so 
common in the other orators, are 
rare and exceptional in Andocides. 

2 See e.g. De Myst. § 57: ef perv 
yap fv Svoity 7d Erepov édécba, 7 
KaN@s adrohécOa 7} alcxp&s cwlFvat, 
éxor dv tis elwety xaxiay elvac Ta ye- 
voweva*’ | kalrot modXol avy Kali Todro 


H 
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ornamental “figures of language,’ Andocides uses 
largely those so-called “ figures of thought” which give 
life to a speech :—irony, indignant question, and the 
like! This animation is indeed one of the points 
which most distinguish his style from the ordinary 
style of Antiphon, and which best mark his rela- 


tive modernism. 


As Andocides is “ plain” in diction and avoids 
ornamental figures, so he is also “simple” in treat- 


ment of subject-matter, and avoids an artificial ar- 


eihovro, 7d SHv mepl melovos mon- 
odpevor TOO KaA@s droOaveiv: | Sov 
dé rovrwv 7d évavtubrarov jv, | cw- 
rhoavT. pev ad’t@ te aloxiota ao- 
NécOar pndevy doeBhoavrt, Err 5é rdv 
marépa mepudeiy drodduevov Kal Tov 
Kndeorhy Kal rods ovyyevels Kal dve- 
yuods Tocovrous, ods ovdels amwh- 
ANvey  eyd ph elroy ws Erepo 
Huaprov’ | AcoxAeldns pev yap pevod- 
pevos €dnoev abrovs, cwrnpla dé avrav 
GdAn ovdeula Fv  mv0écOa ’AOn- 
valous mavra Ta mpaxGévra* | poveds 
oty abtay éyvyvounv éym ph elaov 
tuiv & HKovea. 

Here the parenthesis, xairoe modXol 
4.700 KaA@s aoOaveiv, first of all 
disturbs the original plan of the 
antithesis ; this plan is resumed by 
the words érov dé 7d évayTiwrarov 
fv: but then the speaker goes off 
into a new antithesis, cwmjoayte 
pév, x.7.., Which is never com- 
pleted; for the clause ovs ovdels 
dmod\d\vev H eyo, «.7.r., leads to a 
new parenthesis in explanation, Avo- 
kNeldns ev yap...Td mpaxOévra: 
and the final clause, goveds ody atrav 
éyeyvounv, «.7T.»., is a conclusion 
drawn from this parenthesis, not 
the proper completion of that second 
member of the original antithesis 
which the words 8zov dé 7d évayTw- 
Tarov #v commenced. 


This is a strong example; but it 
is typical of the perplexity in which 
many passages of Andocides are 
involved through the same cause— 
imperfect or careless structure of 
antithesis. 

1 Among the minor cyjuara dia- 
voias used by Andocides, asyndeton 
is one of the most frequent. It 
often adds life and vigour to his 
style: see e.g. De Myst. § 16 :—rpirn 
Mivuows éyévero. 4) yuvhh >AXKpato- 
vidov, yevouévn 5€ xal Aduwvos — 
*Ayaplorn dvoua airn—atrn éuhyuoer, 
K.7.X.: Cf. §8 383; TER, ae eee 
also uses the figure called dvagopd—- 
i.e. the emphatic repetition of a 
word at the beginning of successive 
clauses: and wtropopd—the ‘‘sug- 
gestion” of some argument or 
objection which is then refuted. 
In De Myst. § 148, dvagopdé and 
vrogopd occur together:—rlva yap 
kal dvaBiBdoouar Senoduevov stmép 
é€uautov ; Tov marépa; add TéOvnKer. 
GAG Tods GdEApovs; GAN ovK eiciv. 
G\AG Tods matdas; GAN’ ovrw yeryeé- 
vyvTa. wets Tolvwy kal dvTl marpos 
éuol Kal avtt adehddv Kal dayri 
maiduv yévecbe’ eis Uuas Karagpetvyw 


kal dvrTiBot® Kal ixeredw' tmets 
pe tap wtyav atrav airnodmevot 
owoarTe. 
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rangement.’ His two speeches before the ecclesia— 
that On his Return and that On the Peace—show, 
indeed, no distinct or systematic partition. In his 
speech On the Mysteries he follows, with one dif- 
ference, the arrangement usually observed by An- 
tiphon and more strictly by Lysias. There is a 
proem, followed by a short prothesis or general state- 
ment of the case; then narrative and argument ; 
lastly epilogue.” But the narrative as a whole is not 
kept distinct from the argument as a whole. Each 
section of the narrative is followed by the corre- 
sponding section of the argument. Dionysius notices 
such interfusion as a special mark of art in Isaeus.* 
In Andocides it is rather a mark of artlessness. He 


had a long story to tell, and was unable, or did not 


1 As he is dgedjs and doxynud- 
mistos, sO he is also amofs and 
dxardoxevos. The word dxardoxevos 
is, indeed, often closely synony- 
mous with d@edijs and amos: e.g. 
Dionys. Jsae. c. 7, axardoxevov pat- 
veraur eivac kal ws dv ldiwrys tis 
elmeiy Sivaro 76 eipnuévov: cf. Ernesti, 
Lex. Tech. Gr. Rhet. s.v., who 
quotes from Menander, diap. éid. 
p. 624, eldos admayyeNas dmdodv 
dedes kal dxardoxevor. 
or two places the usage of Dionysius 
seems to confirm the view that the 
author of the Plutarchic Life of 
Andocides meant am)ods and dxard- 
oxevos to refer mainly to arrange- 
ment of subject-matter, as the 
other two epithets refer mainly to 
diction. Contrasting the method 
of Lysias with the method of Isaeus, 
Dionysius says (Isae. c. 3): mapa 
Avoig pév od mod rhy émiréxvynow 
ot’ év pepicuots Tay mpayydrov 
or’ &y TH Take Trav évOuunudrwv 
obr’ év rais étepyacias avrav (ris) 
byerar* amois yap 6 dvjp. Again, 


But in one © 


he says (ib.) that Isaeus ‘‘in pro- 
portion as he falls short of the 
other’s grace, excels him in clever- 
ness of artificial arrangement ”—décov 
carodelrerae THs xdpiros éxelyns, To- 
covrov wmepéxn TH Sewdrynre THs 
katagkeuyjs. In the essay of 
Dionysius on Thucydides, again 
(ec, 27), 7d oprixdvy ris Aé~ews Kal 
oxoNidvy Kat SucomapaKxodovdnrorv 
are opposed to 76 dyevés kal xauat- 
meres kal GkaTdoKevoyr., 

2 Proem, §§ 1-7: prothesis, §§ 8- 
10: narrative and argument, §§ 11- 
139: epilogue, §§ 140-150. 

3 Dionys. Jsae. § 14: rére dé pe- 
ploas avras (ras dinyjoes) eis ra 
Kepddara, Kai wap’ Exacrov a’ray tas 
mwiores mapatiOels, Exunkiver Te waddov 
kal éxBaive. 7d THs Sinyjoews oxFmua, 
T® cuugépovTt xpwmevos: ‘* sometimes 
he divides his statement under 
heads; and, presenting the proofs 
under the several heads, adds some- 
what to the length of the narrative, 
while he departs, as may be ex- 
pedient, from its strict form.” 


Andocides 
has little 
skill-in the 
common- 
places of 
rhetorical 
argument. 
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try, to tell it concisely. The very length of his nar- 
rative compelled him to break it up into pieces and 
to comment upon each piece separately. He has not 
effected this without some loss of clearness, and one — 
division of the speech is thoroughly confused. But 
it should be remembered that a defective ordering of 
topics, though a grave fault, was less serious for 
Andocides than it would have been for a speaker in a 
different style. The main object of Andocides was 
to be in sympathy with his audience—amusing them 
with stories, however irrelevant—putting all his ar- 
guments in the most vivid shape—and using abund- 
ant illustration. Lucid arrangement, though always 
important, was not of firstrate importance for him. 
His speeches were meant to carry hearers along with 
them rather than to be read and analysed at leisure, 
But it is not merely in special features of diction 
or of arrangement that Andocides is seen to be no 
technical rhetorician. A disciple of the sophistical 
rhetoric learned to deal copiously and skilfully with 
those commonplaces of argument which would be 
available in almost any case. His education taught 
him to prefer general argument to argument from 
particular circumstances, unless these were especially 
easy to manipulate. We see this in Antiphon’s First 
Tetralogy : it is a model exercise in making the ut- 
most of abstract probabilities as inferred from facts 
which are very slightly sketched. In the speech On 
the Murder of Herodes the statement of the facts is 
hurried over, and there is no attempt at a close and 
searching analysis of them. But for a speaker un- 


1 gg 92-150. 
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skilled in rhetorical commonplace the particulars of 
any given subject would be everything. Picturesque 
narration, shrewd inference from small circumstances, 
lively illustration of character, would naturally be his 
chief resources. And so it is with Andocides. His 
strength is in narrative, as the strength of Antiphon 
is in argument. Andocides relies on his case, 
Antiphon on his science; it is only Lysias who hits 
the masterly mean, who makes his science the close 
interpreter of his case, who can both recount and 
analyse. But, although the narrative element in 
Andocides exceeds the just proportion always ob- 
served by Lysias, it is, from a literary point of view, 
a great charm. The speech On the Mysteries is full 
of good bits of description, lively without set effort 
to be graphic. For instance, the scene in the prison, 
when Andocides was persuaded to denounce the real 
mutilators of the Hermae :— 

‘‘ When we had all been imprisoned in the same 
place; when night had come, and the gaol had been 
closed ; there came, to one his mother, his sister to 
another, to another his wife and children; and there 
arose a piteous sound of weeping and lamentation 
for the troubles of the hour. Then Charmides (he 
was my cousin, of my own age, and had been brought 
up with me in our house from childhood) said to me: 
—‘ Andocides, you see how serious our present dangers 
are ; and though hitherto I have always shrunk from 
saying anything to annoy you, | am forced by our 
present misfortune to speak now. All your intimates 
and companions except us your relations have either 
been put to death on the charges which threaten us 


Strength 
of Ando- 
cides in 
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with destruction, or have taken to flight and pro- 
nounced themselves guilty. If you have heard any- 
thing about this affair which has occurred, speak it _ 
out, and save our lives—save yourself in the first 
place, then your father, whom you ought to love very 
dearly, then your brother-in-law, the husband of your 
only sister,—your other kinsmen, too, and near 
friends, so many of them; and me also, who have 
never given you any annoyance in all my life, but am 
most zealous for you and for your interests, whenever 
anything is to be done.’ When Charmides said this, 
judges, and when the others besought and entreated 
me severally, | thought to myself,—‘ most miserable 
and unfortunate of men, am I to see my own kinsfolk 
perish undeservedly—to see their lives sacrificed and 
their property confiscated, and in addition to this 
their names written up on tablets as sinners against 
the gods,—men who are wholly innocent of the 
matter,—am I to see moreover three hundred Athe- 
nians doomed to undeserved destruction and the State 
involved in the most serious calamities, and men 
nourishing suspicion against each other,—or shall I 
tell the Athenians just what I heard from Euphiletus 
himself, the real culprit ?’” * 

Another passage in the same speech illustrates the 
skill of Andocides in dramatising his narrative. He 
delighted to bring in persons speaking. Epichares, 
one of his accusers in this case, had been an agent of 
the Thirty Tyrants. He turns upon him. 


1 De Myst. §§ 48-51. Compare, moonlight the conspirators meeting 
as another graphic passage, the in the orchestra of the theatre of 
account in §§ 38-40 of the story told Dionysus. 
by Diocleides—how he had seen by 
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‘Speak, slanderer, accursed knave—is this law 
valid or not valid? Invalid, I imagine, only for this 
reason,—that the operation of the laws must be dated 
from the archonship of Eucleides. So you live, and 
walk about this city, as you little deserve to do; you 
who, under the democracy, lived by pettifogging, and 
under the oligarchy—lest you should be forced to 
give back all the profits of that trade—became the 
instrument of the Thirty. 

“The truth is, judges, that as I sat here, while he 
accused me, and as [ looked at him, I fancied myself 
nothing else than a prisoner at the bar of the Thirty. 
Had this trial been in their time, who would have 
been accusing me? Was not this man ready to 
accuse, if I had not given him money? He has 
done it now. And who but Charicles would have 
been cross-examining me? ‘Tell me, Andocides, did 
you go to Deceleia, and enforce the hostile garrison 
on your country’s soil?’—‘ Not I’—‘How then? 
You ravaged the territory, and plundered your fellow- 
citizens by land or sea?’—‘ Certainly not.’—‘ And 
you did not serve in the enemy's fleet, or help to 
level the Long Walls, or to abolish the democracy ?’ 
—‘ None of these things have I done.’—‘ None? Do 
you think, then, that you will enjoy impunity, or 
escape the death suffered by many others ?’ 

“Can you suppose, judges, that my fate, as your 
champion, would have been other than this, if I had References 


been caught by the Tyrants? I should have been chdee te 
destroyed by them, as they destroyed many others, orton 


: Attica. 
for having done no wrong to Athens.” ! ; 


1 De Myst. §§ 99-102. 
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The love of Andocides for narrative, wherever it 
can be introduced, is strikingly seen in his mode of 
handling his legal argument in the speech On the 
Mysteries. Instead of simply citing and interpret- 
ing the enactments upon which he relies, he reviews 
in order the events which led to the enactments being 
made. The same tendency appears in his habit of 
drawing illustrations from the early history of Attica. 
These references are in many points loose and con- 
fused.* Andocides, however, is hardly a worse 
offender in this respect than (for instance) Aeschines ;* 
and has more excuse. In the time of Andocides 
written history was a comparatively new invention, 
and most men knew the events even of their grand- 
fathers’ days only from hearsay. Nor does the 
apparent inaccuracy of Andocides in regard to earlier 
history affect his authority as a witness for events 
with which he was contemporary. The value of his 
testimony for the years 415-390 is unquestioned. 

Andocides sometimes shows his taste for narrative 
in a special form which deserves notice. He is a 
master of shrewd and telling gossip. He diverges 
from the main thread of his argument into anecdotes 
which will amuse his hearers, and either directly 
damage the adversary, or at least strike some chord 
favourable to himself. A part of the speech On the 
Mysteries is, in fact, made up of such stories (§§ 110- 

1 De Myst. §§ 70-91. § 172, where Miltiades is spoken 
2 Remarks on the historical re- of as alive after Salamis: and 7, 
ferences in De Myst. 8§ 106-108, and § 174, where the 1000 talents set 
in De Pace, §§ 3-7, will be found in apart in 431 B.c. against special need 


ch. vi., in connexion with these (Thuc. 11. 24) are represented as 
speeches respectively. the total sum then in the Athenian 


3 See e.g. Aeschin. De Falsa Legat. treasury. 


— 
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136). Speaking, for instance, of the son of his 
accuser Callias, he reminds the judges that there was 
once a certain Hipponicus at Athens whose house 
was haunted by an avenging spirit—so said the 
children and the women: and the saying came true, 
for the man’s son proved a very demon to him. Well, 
the house of Callias is haunted by a fiend of the same 
kind (§§ 130-131). In this trait Andocides resembles, 
one, and one only, of the other Greek orators: it is 
precisely the impudent, unscrupulous cleverness of 
Aeschines. There is the same shrewd perception of 
4 what will raise a laugh or a sneer; the same adroit- 
___ ness, unchecked by self-respect, in making a point of 
: this kind whenever the opportunity offers; the same 
command of coarse but telling abuse ; the same ability 
and resolution to follow the workings, and profit by 
the prejudices, of low minds. Akin to this taste for Proneness 
gossip is a certain proneness to sink into low comedy. peice 8: 
There is a fragment of Andocides, describing the °"**™ 
: influx of country-people into Athens in 431 B.c., 
’ which will illustrate this. It has exactly the tone 
: of the Acharnians :-— 
3 “Never again may we see the colliers coming in 
F from the hills to the town—the sheep and oxen and 
: the waggons—the poor women and old men—the 
labourers arming themselves! Never more may we 
eat wild greens and chervil!”? 

In passing judgment upon Andocides, it must be summary. 





ll 
af 
1 
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1 uh yap oer wore wadw éx Trav pode aypia Adxava Kal oxdvdicas Ere 
dpéwy tods dvOpaxeurds iKovras kal gdyourer. Quoted by Suidas, p. 
mpoBara kal Bods kal ras dudéas eis 7d ©=— 3.27 B, from a scholium on Ar. Ach- 
dorv, kal ytvaa Kal mpecBurépovs arn. 477: Sauppe, Fragm. Oratt. Gr. 
dvipas Kal épydras éforhfouevovs'  p. 166: Blass, Andoc. (Teubner) p. 97. 
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allowed that he possesses neither literary merit nor 
properly oratorical merit which can entitle him to 
rank with the greatest masters of Greek rhetorical 
prose. His language has neither splendour nor a 
refined simplicity; he is not remarkably acute in 
argument; and, compared with his contemporaries, 
he is singularly without precision in the arrangement 
ot his ideas. His extant. works present no passage 
conceived in the highest strain of eloquence; he 
never rises to an impassioned earnestness. On the 
other hand, his naturalness, though not charming, is 
genuine; he has no mannerisms or affectations ; and 
his speeches have a certain impetus, a certain con- 
fident vigour, which assure readers that they must 
have been still more effective for hearers. The chief 
value of Andocides is historical. But he has also 
real literary value of a certain kind: he excels in 
graphic description. A few of those pictures into 
which he has put all the force of a quick mind—the 
picture of Athens panic-stricken by the sacrilege — 
the scene of miserable perplexity in the prison *—the 
patriotic citizen arraigned before the Thirty Tyrants *— | 
have a vividness which no artist could easily surpass, 
combined with a freshness which a better artist might 
possibly have lost.* 


1 De Myst. §§ 43-45. 

2 Tb. §§ 48-51. 

3 Ib. §§ 70-91. 

4 Sluiter’s judgment (Lectiones An- 
docideae, p. 3) does not show much 
discrimination :—‘ At equidem, quan- 
quam Andocidi orationem non tribu- 
am ratione et arte excultam et poli- 
tam ; subtilitatem tamen, impetum 
atque gravitatem illius sum admiratus. 
Arte Lysiae cedit, nervos plures habet 


et lacertos: vehemens imprimis in 
reprehendendo, in defendendo se 
gravis, ad misericordiam erga se 
movendam odiumque in adversarios 
excitandum plane compositus, in pro- 
ponendis diiudicandisque argumentis 
subtilis et acutus, dictione purus et 
elegans, plenus Attici saporis: ut iure 
a Grammaticis in numerum sit 
relatus et inter decem collocatus 
principes.” 


eT eee, eee 





CHAPTER VI 
ANDOCIDES 
WORKS 


Four speeches ascribed to Andocides are extant, 
bearing the titles “On the Mysteries”: “On his 
Return” : “On the Peace with the Lacedaemonians” : 
“ Against Alcibiades.” The speech On the Mysteries, 
as the chief extant work of its author, stands first in 
the manuscripts and the editions. But the second 
oration relates to an earlier passage in the life of 
Andocides, and may conveniently be considered first. 

The speech of Andocides “ On his Return” affords 
no further internal evidence of its own date than 
that it was spoken later than 411 and earlier than 
405 B.c.' Blass places it in 409.° But a circum- 
stance which he has not noticed seems to us to make 
it almost certain that the speech cannot have been 
delivered later than the summer of 410. Andocides 
lays stress upon the service which he has rendered 
to Athens by securing a supply of corn from Cyprus. 


1 Later than 411—as being a con-_raeus is open to corn-ships, § 21.— 
siderable time after the fall of the The notice in [Lys.] in Andoc. § 29 
Four Hundred in June 411, §§ 183- gives no help towards fixing the 
16, etc. : and obviously earlier than date. 

Aegospotami—since (¢.g.) the Pei- 2 Attisch. Bereds. p. 278. 


Speech 
** On his 
Return.” 
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There had been a disappointment about this supply ; 
but he states that he has overcome the difficulty,— 


that fourteen corn-ships will be in the Peiraeus almost _ 


immediately, and that others are to follow. Now 
the event which had made this supply a matter of 
anxiety to Athens was the stoppage of the usual 
importations from the south coast of the Euxine. 
In 411 she had lost the command of the Bosphorus 
by the revolt of Chalcedon, and the command of the 
Hellespont by the revolt of Abydus.? But, in 410, 
the battle of Cyzicus was followed by the re-establish- 
ment of Athenian power in the Propontis and in its 
adjacent straits. The corn-trade of the Euxine once 
more flowed towards Athens; and, in the autumn of 
410, Agis, from his station at Deceleia, saw with 
despair the multitude of corn-ships which were run- 
ning into the Peiraeus.* The benefit, therefore, for 
which Andocides claims so much credit, would have 
been no great benefit, had it been conferred later 
than the middle of the year 410. The Four Hundred 
were deposed about the middle of June 411; and it 
would have been natural that Andocides should have 
endeavoured to return at least in the course of the 
following year. 

As a speech on a private matter before the public 
assembly, this oration belongs to the same class as 
that which Demosthenes is said to have written for 
Diphilus in support of his claim to be rewarded by 


1 §§ 20-21. eis Ilepacé xarabéovTa ovdév 8pedos 
- Egy elvac rods per’ atrod rodiw Hon 
BeeGrote, vail. Bp. 1/1 f. xpovov "AOnvaious elpyew Ths yijs, el wh 


3 Xen. Hellen. 1. i. 35, "Ayis 5é €x tis oxHoo Kal dOev 6 Kata OddaTTay 
ris Aexedelas iby wdola modded oiToo = airos Para. 
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the State." Andocides is charged, in the speech of 
the pseudo-Lysias, with having gained admittance to 
the ecclesia by bribing its presidents.’ It is unneces- 
sary to believe this story. But the emphasis which 
he himself lays on the valuable information which he 
had previously given to the Senate*® suggests that, 
_ without some such recommendation, he would have 
_ found it difficult to obtain a hearing from the people. 

The object of the speech is to procure the removal 
of certain disabilities under which he was alleged to 
lie. His disclosures in 415 were made under a 
guarantee of immunity from all consequences. But 
the decree of Isotimides, passed soon afterwards, 
excluded from the market-place and from temples all 
“who had committed impiety and who had confessed 
it;” and his enemies maintained that this decree 


applied to him. 


In the proem he points out the malice or stupidity of Analysis. 
the men who persist in rejecting the good offices which he 
is anxious to render to Athens; and refers to the importance 
of the communications which he has made in confidence to 
the Senate (§§ 1-4). His so-called crimes—committed in 





1 That is to say, it is a Snunyopila, 
but not properly a deliberative speech ; 
not a true gupPovdeutixds Néyos. 
Dionysius mentions (De Deinarcho, 
c. 11) a Snuryopixds Aéyos written for 
Diphilus, in which the latter urged 
before the ecclesia his own claim 
to certain public honours (dwpeai). 
Dionysius thinks that this must 
have been written by Demosthenes, 
not by Deinarchus. Cf. Sauppe, 
Fragm. Oratt. Gr. p. 251. 

2 [Lys.] in Andoc. § 29, xara- 
trevoas dé éxetBev Sedpo els Snuoxpariay 


els Thy €avrod wédw Tots Mev mpuTd- 
veow €dwke xphuara iva avrov mpoo- 
aydyouev évOdde, duets 5 adrov é&dd- 
care ék THs wédews. 

3 Andoc. De Red. § 19, éuot rotvur 
Ta pev Hon wempayuéva oxeddv Te 
dmavres av eldelnre, Ta Sé pwédovTa 
te kal Hn mparrémeva dvdpes budv 
mevrakbo.o. é€v amroppyTw loacw, 7 
Bovdkj. The words dvdpes mwevtaxd- 
ovot deserve notice as a clever rhetori- 
eal touch: they imply a congratula- 
tion on the recent abolition of the 
Senate of Four Hundred. 


Remarks. 
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“youth” and “folly ”—are, he contends, his misfortunes. 
For the disclosures which he was driven to make five years 
before he deserves pity—nay, gratitude—rather than hatred 
(§ 5-9). cate 

He then speaks of his life in exile; of his services to 
the army at Samos in 411; of his return to-Athens in 
the time of the Four Hundred; and of his imprisonment 
at the instance of Peisander, who denounced him as the 
friend of the democracy (§§ 10-16). Statesmen and gene- 
rals serve the State at the State’s expense; he has served 
it at his own charge. Nor has the end of these services 
been yet seen. The people will be soon in possession of the 
secrets which he has imparted to the Senate; and will soon 
see supplies of corn, procured by his intercession, enter the 
Peiraeus (§§ 17-21). In return for so much, he asks but 
one small boon—the observance of the promise of impunity 
under which he originally laid his information, but which 
was afterwards withdrawn through the influence of his 
enemies (§§ 22—23). 

The peroration opens with a singular argument. When 
a man makes a mistake, it is not his body’s fault: the 
blame rests with his mind. But he, since he made his 
mistake, has got a new mind. All that remains, therefore, 
of the old Andocides is his unoffending body (§ 24). As 
he was condemned on account of his former deeds, he ought 
now to be welcomed for his recent deeds. His family has 
ever been patriotic; his great-grandfather fought against 
the Peisistratidae; he, too, is a friend of the people. The 
people, he well knows, are not to blame for the breach of 
faith with htm; they were persuaded to it by the same 
advisers who persuaded them to tolerate an oligarchy. They 
have repented of the oligarchy ; let them repent also of the 
unjust sentence (§§ 25—28). 


There is a striking contrast between this defence 
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: 4 _ before the ecclesia and that which Andocides made on 
the same charges, some eleven years later, before a 
_law-court. There he flatly denies that he is in any 
_ degree guilty; he turns upon his adversaries with 


invective and ridicule; he carries the whole matter 
with a high hand, speaking in a thoroughly confident 
tone, and giving free play to his lively powers of 
narration. Here it is quite otherwise. He speaks 
with humility and remorse of the “folly ”—the 
“madness” of his youth; he complains feelingly of 
the persecution which he has suffered; he implores, 
in return for constant devotion to the interests of 
Athens, just one favour—a little favour, which will 
give his countrymen no trouble, but which will be 
to him a great joy. In 399 he is defiant; in 410 
he is almost abject. In 410 the traces of guilt to 
which his enemies pointed were still fresh. Before 
his next speech was spoken, they had been dimmed, 
not by lapse of time only, but by that great wave 
of trouble which swept over Athens in 405, and 
which left all older memories faint in comparison with 
the memory of the Thirty Tyrants. Andocides the 
wealthy choregus, the president of the sacred mission, 
the steward of the sacred treasure, supported on his 
trial by popular politicians and by advocates chosen 
from his tribe, was a different person from the 
anxious suitor who, in the speech On his Return, 
implored, but could not obtain tolerance. 

In the style of the speech there is little to remark 
except that its difference from that of the speech On 
the Mysteries exactly corresponds with the difference 
of tone. There the orator is diffuse, careless, lively ; 


Speech 
On the 
Mysteries. 


Mode of 
legal pro- 
cedure. 
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here he is more compact—for he dared not treat a 
hostile assembly to long stories—more artificial—and 
decidedly more dull. Once only does the dramatic 
force of his natural style flash out—where he — 
describes his appearance before the Council of the 
Four Hundred. ‘‘Some of the Four Hundred learned 
that I had arrived; sought me at once; seized me; 
and brought me before the Council. In an instant 
Peisander was at my side :—‘Senators, I impeach 
this man for bringing corn and oar-spars to the 
enemy’” (§ 14). 

The events with which the speech On the Mysteries 
is connected have been related in the life of Andocides. 
After his return to Athens (probably early in 402 
B.c.), under favour of the general amnesty which 
followed the overthrow of the Thirty Tyrants, he had 
spent three years in the discharge of various public 
offices. At length, in 399 B.c., his enemies renewed 
their attack. During the festival of the Great 
Mysteries, which Andocides attended, in the autumn 
of that year, Cephisius laid an information against 
him before the Archon Basileus. 

Some obscurity hangs over the form of the ac- 
cusation ; we will give the account of it which appears 
most probable. When, in 415 B.c., Andocides made 
his disclosures, he did so on the guarantee of impunity 
(aSeva) which a special decree of the ecclesia had given 
to all who should inform. Subsequently, however, 
Isotimides proposed and carried a decree that all who 
had committed impiety and had confessed it should 
be excluded from the market-place and from the 
temples. The enemies of Andocides maintained that 
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he came under this decree. This was the immediate 
eause of his quitting Athens in 415. In 410 he 
was unsuccessful in applying to have the sentence of 
disfranchisement cancelled. On his return in 402, 
however, nothing had been said at first about his 


disabilities. 


Ee 


His accusers now contended that he had broken 
the decree of Isotimides by attending the Mysteries 
and entering the Eleusinian Temple. ‘To attend the 
festival or enter the temple unlawfully would, of 
course, be an impiety. The information which they 
laid against him charged him, therefore, on this 
ground, with impiety. It was an évdekis doeBelas. 
But, in order to prove it, it was necessary to show 
that he came under the decree of Isotimides. It was 
necessary to show that he had committed impiety, 
as well as given information, in 415 B.c. 

His defence is therefore directed to showing, in 
the first place, that he had not committed impiety 
at that time either by profaning the Mysteries or 
by mutilating the Hermae. The speech takes its 
ordinary title from the fact that the Mysteries form 
one of its prominent topics. But a more general 
title would have better described the range of its 
contents. It might have been more fitly called a 
Defence on a Charge of Impiety. 

This view of the matter explains some difficulties. 
Andocides says (de Myst. § 71), ‘‘Cephisius has 
informed against me according to the existing law, 
but bases his accusation:on the decree of Isotimides.” 
That is, Cephisius laid against Andocides an ordinary 
évderEis aoeBeias, But the charge of aoé8ea rested 

VOL. I I 
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on the assumption that he had broken the decree 
of Isotimides. He was not directly charged either 
with profaning the Mysteries or with mutilating 
the Hermae; his guilt in one or both of these 
matters was assumed. He proceeds to prove that 
this assumption is groundless; and that, therefore, 
the decree does not apply to him.’ 

The charge, like all connected with religion, was 
brought into court by the Archon Basileus. Since 
details connected with the Mysteries might be put 
in evidence, the judges were chosen exclusively from 
the initiated of the higher grade.” Cephisius, the 
chief accuser,® was assisted by Melétus, who had 
been implicated in the murder of Leon under the 
Thirty,* and by Epichares, who had been a member of 
their government.® On the same side were Callias® 
and Agyrrhius,’ each of whom had a private quarrel 
with the accused. Andocides was supported by 
Anytus and Cephalus, both politicians of mark, and 
both popular for the part which they had taken 
in the restoration of the democracy.* Advocates 


Thus alone can 


-1 Blass says: ‘‘ Kephisios, der als 
Hauptkliger auch die Hauptrede 
hielt, hatte nach Andokides seine 
Anklage gegriindet auf das Psephisma 
des Isotimides.” (Att. Bereds. p. 
300.) This statement, though sub- 
stantially true, is not calculated to 
convey a clear idea of the form in 
which the accusation was preferred. 
Andocides was not simply accused of 
usurping certain rights which the 
decree of Isotimides had taken from 
him. That would have been an 
&vdekis drylas. He was accused 
specifically of mpiety—the result of 
usurping such rights: it was an 


évoeiiis aoeBelas. 
we understand why the cause was 
brought into court by the Archon 
Basileus ; and why death was the 
penalty. (Cf. de Myst. § 146: [Lys.] 
in Andoce. § 55.) 


2 § 29 of weuuynuévoar: § 31 weudnobe 
kal éwpdKxare Totv Beoiv Ta iepd. 


* § 71. 4 § 94. 5 § 95. 
§ §§ 110-131. 7 §§ 132-136. 
8 § 150. For Anytus, see Xen. 


Hellen. 11. 3 §§ 42, 44: for Cephalus, 
Demosth. de Cor. § 219. 
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chosen for him by his tribesmen were also in court. 
It is remarkable if, as there is reason to believe, two 
men engaged on different sides in this trial were, in 
the same year, united in preferring a more famous 
charge of impiety. Anytus undoubtedly, Melétus' 
probably, was the accuser of Socrates. 

The speech On the Mysteries falls into three 
main divisions. In the first, Andocides shows his 
innocence in regard to the events of 415 B.c. In the 
second he shows that, in any case, the decree of 
Isotimides is now obsolete. In the third he deals 
with a number of minor topics. 


I. § 1-69 


1. (Proem.) §§ 1-7. Andocides dwells on the rancour 
of his enemies; insists on the fact of his having remained 
to stand his trial—instead of withdrawing to his property 
in Cyprus—as a proof of a good conscience ; and appeals to 


the judges.” 


2. § 8-10. He is perplexed as to what topic of his 
defence he shall first approach. After a fresh appeal to 


1 Melétus is mentioned in §§ 12 f., 
35, 63, 94. He was a partisan of 
the Thirty (§ 94), and is clearly 
identical with the Melétus who went 
to Sparta as one of the envoys of the 
Town Party in 403 to discuss the 
terms of peace between the Town 
and the Peiraeus (Xen. Hellen. 11. 4 
§ 36). All this agrees with what is 
known about the age of the Melétus 
who aceused Socrates. See the article 
by Mr. Philip Smith in the Dict. of 
Greek and Roman Biography. 

2 Parts of this proem, viz. § 1 to 
the words roAdods Néyous tovetc Oar, 
and §$ 6, 7 airodua ofv—dxovonre 
dmoNoyounévou occur, slightly varied, 
in Lysias de bonis Aristophanis, §§ 


2-5. Spengel and Blass believe that 
both Andocides and Lysias used a 
proem written by some third person ; 
Andocides interpolating in it some 
matter of his own. It is true that 
the transition from § 5 to § 6 in the 
speech of Andocides is harsh, as if a 
patch had been made ; but the transi- 
tion from § 3 to § 4 is hardly less 
harsh, as Blass himself observes ; 
indeed he suggests that a second 
borrowed proem may have been used 
there; but this is improbable. I 
should prefer to suppose that the 
whole proem is the work of Ando- 
cides himself, and that Lysias (whose 
speech belongs to 387 B.c.) abridged 
it. 


Analysis. 
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the judges he resolves to begin with the facts relating to 
the Mysteries. 

3. § 11-33. The Mysteries Case. He neither pro- 
faned them himself, nor informed against others as having © 
profaned them. Four persons, on four distinct occasions, 
did, in fact, so inform: viz.—(i) Pythonicus, who produced 
the slave Andromachus, § 11: (ii) Teucrus, § 15: (iii) 
Agariste, § 16: (iv) Lydus,§ 17. Lydus implicated Leogoras 
the father of Andocides. Leogoras, however, not only 
cleared himself, but got a verdict in an action which he 
brought against the senator Speusippus, § 17, 18. (This 
occasions a parenthesis, in which Andocides defends himself 
against the imputation of having denounced his father and 
relations: §§ 19-24.) The largest reward for information 
(unvutpa) was adjudged to Andromachus; the second, to 
Teucrus: §§ 27, 28. Andocides calls upon the judges to 
recognise his innocence as regards the Mysteries: §& 
29-33, 

4. § 34-69. The Hermae Case. In this matter the 
chief informants were (i) Teucrus: §§ 34—35: (ii) Dioclei- 
des, whose allegations caused a general panic: §§ 36—46: 
(iii) Andocides himself. The circumstances, motives and 
results of his disclosure are stated at length: §§ 47-69. 


Il. § 70-91 


It is argued that the decree of Isotimides is now void, . 
because it has been cancelled by subsequent decrees, laws 
and oaths, § 70—72. These are next enumerated, as 
follows. 

1. § 73-79. During the siege of Athens by the 
Lacedaemonians in 405 B.c. the decree of Patrocleides was 
passed, reinstating all the disfranchised. 

2. § 80. After the truce with Sparta in 404, when the 
Thirty Tyrants were established, all exiles received free per- 
mission to return. 
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3. § 81. After the expulsion of the Thirty in 403 a 
general amnesty was proclaimed. 

4. § 82—89. At the same time, in accordance with the 
decree of Tisamenus, a revision of the laws was ordered. 
This revision having been completed, four new general laws 
(voor) were passed :—viz. (i) That. no “unwritten” law 
should have force: (ii) That no decree (yrjdicpa) of ecclesia 
or senate should overrule a law (vdyos): (iii) That no law 
should be made against an individual (é’ avdpi, § 87): (iv) 
That decisions of judges or arbiters, pronounced under the 
former democracy, should remain valid; but that, in future, 
all decisions should be based on the code as revised in the 
archonship of Eucleides in 403 B.c. [This is expressed by 
the phrase ypjcOar vouos am’ Kv«deldov apyovtos, § 87.] 

5. § 90, 91. Returning to the subject of § 81, Ando- 
cides recalls the terms of the oath of amnesty taken in 
403 B.c. He then quotes the official oath of Senators and 
the official oath of Judges. 


III. §§ 92—150 (end). 


1. § 92-105. He shows that, if the amnesty is to be 
violated in his case, it may be violated to the cost of others 
also. The accusers, Cephisius, Melétus, and Epichares, as 
well as others, would, in various ways, be liable to punish- 
ment. 

2. § 106-109. He illustrates the good effect of general 
amnesties by two examples from the history of Athens :— 
(i) the moderation shown after the expulsion of the Peisi- 
stratidae ; (ii) an amnesty in the time of the Persian Wars. 

3. § 110-136. He answers a charge made against him 
by Callias. Callias asserted that Andocides, terrified by the 
accusation hanging over him, had laid a suppliant’s bough 
((xernpia) on the altar in the temple at Eleusis during the 
festival of the Great Mysteries. To take sanctuary, or to 
place a symbol of supplication, in that temple at that season, 


Historical 
matter in 
the Speech. 
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was a capital offence (as implying the approach of guilt to 
the temple at a holy season). Andocides explains the motive 
of this false charge. Callias was seeking for his son an 
heiress whose hand was claimed by Andocides (§§ 110-123). 
This leads to a digression about a scandal connected with 
the birth of this son (§§ 124-131). He then attacks the 
abettors of Callias in this slander—especially Agyrrhius, a 
fraudulent tax-farmer who had a grudge against Andocides 
(§§ 132-136). 

4, § 137-139. He ridicules the assertion made by 
the accuser, that the gods must have preserved so great a 
traveller from the dangers of the sea because they reserved 
him for the hemlock. 

5. §§ 140-150. Peroration, on three topics chiefly :— 
(i) the credit which Athens has gained by her policy of 
amnesties—credit which the judges are bound to sustain: 
(ii) the public services of the ancestors of Andocides: (iii) 
his own opportunities for usefulness to the State hereafter, 
if he is acquitted. 


Andocides was acquitted. Before speaking of the 
method and style of his speech, it is due to its great 
historical interest to notice some of the disputed 
statements of fact which it contains. 

1. Does the speech represent that account of his 
own conduct which Andocides gave in 415 when he 
made his disclosures before the Council of Four Hun- 
dred? Next—had he, as a matter of fact, taken part 
in the mutilation of the Hermae? ‘These two ques- 
tions have been shortly discussed in Chapter Iv.’ 
Some reasons are there suggested for believing (1) 
that, in 415, Andocides had criminated himself as 
well as others: (2) that he was, in fact, innocent. 


1 p.-75. 
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2. In § 11 Pythonicus, who brought forward the 
evidence of the slave Andromachus, is named as the 
first denouncer of Alcibiades. ‘‘Some resident-aliens 
and slaves in attendance on their masters” (axodovdwr) 
are said by Thucydides (vi. 28) to have been the first 
accusers ; and Plutarch adds that these were brought 
forward by Androcles. Androcles is mentioned by 
Andocides only in § 27, as claiming the reward 
(unvutpa) from the Senate. In order to reconcile 
Andocides with Thucydides, it must be supposed 
either (1) that the ‘‘resident-aliens and slaves” of 
Thucydides (v1. 28) were the witnesses of Pythonicus, 
and not, as Plutarch states (Alcib. 19), of Androcles : 
or (2) that they were the witnesses, some of Python- 
icus, some of Androcles; and that those brought 
forward by Androcles did not criminate Alcibiades, 
although Androcles afterwards found witnesses who 
did so. The former supposition, which makes Plu- 
tarch inaccurate, seems the most likely. 

3. In § 13 it is stated that, on Pythonicus making 
his accusations, Polystratus was at once arrested and 
executed, and that the other accused persons fled. 
It is certain, as Grote’ observes, that Alcibiades was 
aceused, but neither fled nor was brought to trial ; 
and it would seem more probable, therefore, that the 
charge was dropped, for the time, in reference to the 
others also. On this point, however, it does not seem 
necessary to assume inaccuracy in Andocides. The 
position of Alcibiades, as a commander of the expedi- 
tion on which the hopes of the people were set and 
which was about to sail, was wholly exceptional. 


1 Hist. Gr. 111. p. 248. 
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The evidence against him may also have been of a 
different nature. 

4. In§ 13 there is an oversight. Among those 
denounced by Pythonicus was Panaetius. And it is 
said that all persons so denounced—except Polystratus, 
who was put to death—fied. But in § 68 Panaetius 
appears as leaving Athens in consequence of the later 
denunciation of Andocides. As the list in § 13 con- 
tains ten names in all, the speaker might easily have 
made a mistake about one of the number. Or the 
evidence against Panaetius—who is named last of the 
ten—may have been so weak that he was acquitted 
upon this first charge. 

5. In § 34 it is said that some of the persons 
accused by Teucrus were put to death. To this Mr. 
Grote ' opposes the fact that Thucydides (v1. 60) 
names as having suffered death only some of those 
who were denounced by Andocides. It seems unsafe, 
however, to conclude that the orator has made a 
wrong statement. The language of Thuc. vi. 53, 
EvAAapBavovtes katédouv, hardly warrants the inference 
that imprisonment was the utmost rigour used in other 
cases. The statement of Andocides in § 34 is inci- 
dentally confirmed by the words which he ascribes to 
Charmides in § 49. 

6. In § 38 Andocides quotes, without comment, 
the statement of Diocleides that he had seen the faces 
of some of the conspirators by the light of a full moon. 
Now Plutarch says that one of the informers (he does 
not give the name), being asked how he had recog- 
nised the faces of the mutilators, answered, “by the 


1 Hist. Gr. vu. 268. 
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light of the moon” ; and was thus convicted of false- 
hood, it having been new moon on the night in ques- 
tion.’ Diodorus (x1u. 2) tells the same story, without 
mentioning any name; but his account does not 
apply to Diocleides. Mr. Grote is unquestionably 
right in treating the new-moon story as a later fiction.” 
Andocides would not have failed to notice so fatal a 
slip on the part of Diocleides; nor is it likely that 
the informer would have made it. 

7. In § 17 the action brought by Leogoras against 
Speusippus is mentioned directly after the evidence 
of Lydus. But it should be observed that it is 
mentioned parenthetically ; and that the indefinite 
xavecta does not fix its date at all. Leogoras was in 
the prison with his son (§ 50); and the action was 
doubtless not brought until after the disclosures of 
Andocides. , 

8. In § 45 the panic, during which the citizens 
kept watch under arms through the night, is placed 
in immediate connection with the informations of 
Diocleides, who caused this panic by representing 
the plot as widely spread. It is said, also, that the 
Boeotians took advantage of the alarm at Athens 
to march to the frontier. Now Thucydides (vi. 60) 
states that, during one night an armed body of 
citizens garrisoned the Theseion; but he puts this 
after the disclosures of Andocides, and connects it 
with the appearance of a Spartan force at the isthmus. 
Bishop Thirlwall justly remarks that, unless there were 


1 Plut. Ale. c. 20, eis & ad’rév tod mavrés, évns Kal véas ovens dre 
épwrwpevos brws Ta mpbowra Tov Tair’ édparo. 
Eppoxomiday yvwploee, Kai droxpid- 2 Hist. Gr. vit. p. 271. 
wevos Ste mpds Tiv cedivnv, éEopddy 
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two or more occasions on which the citizens kept armed 
watch, Andocides, who goes into minute detail, is more 
likely than Thucydides to be right about the time of it.’ 

9. In § 106 the expulsion from Athens of the 
tyrants—that is Hippias and his adherents—is 
described as following upon a battle fought éwt Tan- 
Anvio, Which seems to mean “at the Pallenion,” the 
temple of Athena Pallenis at Pallene, about 10 miles 
E.N.E. of Athens.2, Now it was near this temple that 
Peisistratus, on his third return, won the victory 
which led to the final establishment of his tyranny, 
probably in 545 B.c.2 But no battle at the same 
spot, or anywhere near it, is mentioned by any 
other authority in connexion with the expulsion of 
the Peisistratidae. According to Herodotus, the 
Lacedaemonians sent, in 510, an expedition under 
Cleomenes. Cleomenes, on entering Attica from 
the isthmus, met and routed the Thessalian cavalry 
of Hippias; advanced to Athens; and besieged the 
Peisistratidae, who presently capitulated.* Herodotus 
and Andocides can be reconciled only by supposing 
that the account of Herodotus is incomplete.’ It 


1 Hist. Gr. ut. p. 499 (appendix 
Ill. to ch. XXvV.). 

* Professor Rawlinson, in the 
Journal of Philology, Vol. 1. No. 2, 
p. 25, questions whether the IIa\- 
Ajviov of Andocides means the temple 
of Athena at Pallene. The proper 
name of that temple was, he thinks, 
‘the Pallenis.” It appears to me, 
as I have endeavoured to show 
(Journ. Philol. Vol. 11. No. 3, p. 48), 
that Ila\d\nvis is always the epithet 
of the goddess, not the name of the 
temple. I believe IlaA\jviov to be 
identical with what Herodotus (1. 62) 


calls Tladdnvidos ’"A@nvatns ipdv. 

3 This is the date fixed on by 
Curtius (Hist. Gr. Vol. 1. p. 359 tr. 
Ward). Clinton (fF. H. 1. p. 202) 
thinks 537 more probable. 

* Her. v. 64. 

5 Professor Rawlinson thinks that 
there was a second battle (after that 
won by Cleomenes on entering 
Attica), in which the Alemaeonidae 
and the other exiles fought on the 
Spartan side; and this battle, he 
suggests, may have been fought near 
Pallene (Journ. Phil. 1. 2. pp. 25 
ff.). 
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seems more probable, however, that Andocides has 


_ confused the scene of a battle won by Peisistratus 


with the scene of a battle lost by the Peisistratidae.* 

10. In § 107 it is said that when, later, the 
Persian king made an expedition against Greece, the 
Athenians recalled those who had been banished, and 
reinstated those who had been disfranchised, when 
the tyrants were expelled. No such amnesty is re- 
corded in connexion with the first Persian invasion in 
490; but Plutarch mentions such a measure as having 
been passed shortly before the battle of Salamis in 
480." Now the Persian invasion in 490 was under- 
taken for the purpose of restoring Hippias; and the 
invasion in 480 was undertaken partly at the instance 
of his family. Men (or their descendants) who had 
been banished or disfranchised in 510 would certainly 
not have been restored to Athenian citizenship in 490 
or 480. Andocides seems, then, to have remembered 
vaguely that an act of amnesty was passed at Athens 
on some occasion during the Persian wars; to have 
placed this act in 490 instead of 480; and to have 
represented it as passed in favour of the very persons 
who would probably have been excluded from it. 

11. In § 107 it is said of the Athenians :-— 
“They resolved to meet the barbarians at Marathon. 
... They fought and conquered; they freed Greece 
and saved their country. And having done so great 
a deed, they thought it not meet to bear malice 


1 The view that the battle de- worth, Athens and Attica, p. 198 
scribed by Andocides as fought émi note: Thirlwall, Hist. Gr. 11. p. 80 
Ila\Anviw is identical with that men- ote: Grote, Hist. Gr. Iv. p. 165 
tioned in Herod. v. 64 is held by note. 

Sluiter, Lect. Andoc. p. 6: Words- 2 Plut. Them. c. 11. 
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against any one for the past. Therefore, although 
through these things they entered upon their city 
desolate, therr temples in ashes, their walls and houses 
m rus, yet by concord they achieved the empire of 
Greece,” etc. From this passage Valckenir,' Sluiter 
and Grote infer that Andocides has transferred the 
burning of Athens by Xerxes in 480 to the first 
invasion in 490. This is hardly a necessary inference. 
Andocides is speaking of the struggle with Persia— 
extending from 490 to 479—as a whole. He names 
Marathon: he does not name Salamis or Plataea. 
He merely says that, after the Athenians had “ freed 
Greece,’ they came back to find their city in 
ruins.” 


Acree: It is impossible to read the speech On the 
Styleof Mysteries without feeling that, as a whole, it is 


the Speech. ; ; 
er powerful in spite of some evident defects. The 


arrangement is best in what we have called the first 
division (§§ 1-69), which deals with two distinct 
groups of facts, those relating to the Mysteries case 
and those relating to the Hermae case. These facts 
are stated in an order which is, on the whole, clear 
and natural, though not free from the parentheses of 
which Andocides was so fond, and of which sections 
19-24 form an example. Less praise is due to the 
second part of the speech (§§ 70-91), devoted to the 


various enactments which 


1 See Valckenir’s note, quoted and 
endorsed by Sluiter, Lect. Andoc. p. 
48, and by Grote, Iv. p. 165 n.:— 
‘‘Confundere videtur Andocides 
diversissima: Persica sub Miltiade 
et Dario et victoriam Marathoniam, 
quaeque evenere sub Themistocle, 


had made the decree of 


Xerxis gesta. Hic urbem incendio 
delevit, non ille. Nihil magis est 
manifestum quam diversa ab oratore 
confundi.” 

* See the Jowrnal of Philology, 
Vol. 1. No. 1, p. 165, for a discussion 
of this passage. 
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Isotimides obsolete. It is at once full and obscure, 


_ giving needless, and withholding necessary, details, 


The third part (§§ 92—-end) is a mere string of topics, 
unconnected with each other, and but slightly con- 
nected with the case. This confused appendix to the 
real defence is, however, significant. It shows the 
anxiety of Andocides to make the judges understand 
the rancorous personal feeling of his enemies; an 
anxiety natural in a man who for sixteen years had 
been pursued by unproved accusations. The passages 
about Callias and Agyrrhius probably had a stronger 
effect upon the court than any conventional appeal to 
compassion would have produced. 

As regards style, the language of the speech is 
thoroughly unaffected and easy, plain without studied 
avoidance of ornament, and rising at the right places 
—as when he speaks of the old victories of freedom 
(§§ 106-109), and in the peroration (§§ 140-150). 
But the great merit of the composition is its pictur- 
esqueness, its variety and life. The scene in the 
prison (§§ 48-53) and the description of the panic at 
Athens (§§ 43-45) are perhaps the best passages in 
this respect. If Andocides had not many rhetorical 
accomplishments, he certainly had perception of 
character, and the knack of describing it. Diocleides 
bargaining with Euphemus (§ 40)—Charmides ex- 
horting Andocides to save the prisoners (§§ 49, 50) 
—Peisander urging that Mantitheus and Aphepsion 
should be put on the rack (§ 43)—are well given in a 
few vivid touches. 

The speech On the Peace with the Lacedae- 
monians belongs, as has been noticed in a former 


Speech On 
the Peace 
with the 
Lacedae- 
monians. 


: 
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chapter,’ to the year 390. Athens, Thebes, Corinth 
and Argos had then been four years at war with 
Sparta. Andocides had just returned from an 
embassy to Sparta with a view to peace. The terms 
proposed by the Lacedaemonians were, as regarded 
Athens, permission to retain her walls and ships, 
and the restoration of Lemnos, Imbros and Scyros. 
The orator, speaking in debate in the ecclesia, urges 
that these terms should be accepted. 


Analysis. The opponents of peace contend that peace with 
Lacedaemon is fraught with danger to the democracy 
(§§ 1-2). He meets this objection by instancing a number 
of cases in which peace with Sparta, so far from injuring 
the Athenian democracy, was productive of the greatest 
advantage to it. He cites (1) a peace with Sparta nego- 
tiated by Miltiades during a war in Euboea: §§ 3-5. (2) 
The Thirty Years’ Truce, 445 B.c.: §§ 6-7. (3) The Peace 
of Nicias, 421 B.c.: §§ 8, 9—The compulsory truce with 
Sparta in 404, followed by the establishment of the Thirty 
Tyrants, was not, properly speaking, a peace at all; and is 
therefore no exception to the rule that peace with Sparta 
has always been found salutary (§§ 10—12). 

There is no good reason for continuing the war. The 
claims of Athens have now been recognised ; the Boeotians 
desire peace; the hope of finally crushing Sparta is idle 
(§§ 18-16). Athens is the power which gains most by the 
peace now proposed (§§ 17-23). If Boeotia makes peace, 
Athens will be left with one weak ally, Corinth, and another 
who is a positive encumbrance—selfish Argos (§§ 24-27). 
Athens must not, here, prefer weak friends, as formerly she 
preferred Amorges to Xerxes II.; Egesta to Syracuse ; Argos 
to Sparta (§ 28-32). The speaker goes on to notice a 
variety of objections to the peace. Some say that walls 


1 Ch. Iv. p. 82. 
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and ships are not money, and wish to recover their pro- 
perty abroad [ra odétep’ adtay tis irepopias, § 36] which 
was lost when the Athenian empire fell. But such men 
ought to remember that walls and ships were just the means 
by which the empire was won in the first instance 
(§§ 33-39). 

In a peroration the assembly is reminded that the 
decision rests wholly with it; Argive and Corinthian envoys 
have come urging war; Spartan envoys, offering peace. 
The true plenipotentiaries are not the ambassadors, but 
those who vote in the ecclesia ($§ 40, 41).' 


According to the author of the Argument, the 
speech On the Peace was judged spurious by 
Dionysius? and MHarpocration also doubted its 
authenticity.° Among modern critics, Taylor* and 
Markland’ are the chief who have taken the same 
view ; but they have a majority of opinions against 
them.° Probably the suspicions of Dionysius, like 
those of Taylor, arose mainly from the difficulties of 
the historical passage (§§ 3-6); and from the fact 
that this passage is found, slightly modified, in the 
speech of Aeschines On the Embassy. 

It is said in §§ 3-5 that, when the Athenians 
“had the war in Euboea”—being then masters of 


Megara, Troezen and Pegae—NMiltiades, son of Cimon, 


who had been ostracised, was recalled, and was 
sent to treat for peace at Sparta. A peace was 


1 rpecBevras ofy mdvras buds iyueis 5 Ad Aeschin. De Falsa Legat. p. 
oi mpéo Bers rovoduer. 302. 

* pact. Argum. ad fin. 6 88 Awo- § Sluiter, Lect. Ando. Be Xi, Pi 
vioros vbbov elvar Néyer Tov AOyor. 205, and Valokenir é quoted there ; 
d F Ruhnken, Hist. Crit. Or. Graec. 

* He quotes it thrice, but always (Opuse. Vol. 1. p. 325); Wesseler ad 
with the addition ei -yvjovos. Diod. Sic. x11. ec. 8; and Blass, Aft. 

* Lectiones Lysiacae, c. vi. (Vol.  Bereds. p. 322, are among the de- 
It. p. 260, ed. Reiske). fenders of the speech as authentic. 


Question of 
authen- 
ticity. 


Historical 
difficulties. 
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concluded between Athens and Sparta for fifty 
* and was observed on both sides for thirteen 
years. During this peace the Peiraeus was fortified 
(478 8.c.), and the Northern Long Wall was built ° 
(457 Bo.) Now (1) the only recorded war of 
Athens in which Euboea was concerned, during the 
life of Miltiades, was circ. 509 B.c., when the Chal- 
cidians were defeated and their territory given to the 
first cleruchs. (2) Megara, Troezen and Pegae were 
not included in the Athenian alliance until long after 
478 B.c. (3) Miltiades was never ostracised; having 
been sent to the Chersonese before the invention of 
ostracism by Cleisthenes. (4) No such peace as that 
spoken of is known; though in 491, an Athenian 
embassy went to Sparta with a different object—to 
denounce the medism of the Aeginetans.” Most 
critics have assumed that Andocides refers to the Five 
Years’ Truce between Athens and Sparta, concluded 
in 450 B.c., mainly through the influence of Cimon, 
son of Miltiades ; and that he names the father instead 
of the son.* But all agree that the passage as it 
stands is full of inaccuracies, and can be reconciled 


years ; 


with history only by conjectural emendation.* 

Again, in § 6 it is said that Athens having been 
plunged into war by the Aeginetans, and having 
done and suffered much evil, at last concluded the 


1 Taylor, correcting Andocides 
from <Aeschin. De Fals. Legat. § 


c. 8, p. 257; and adopted by Grote, 
v. p. 453, note 3. For the Five Years’ 





172, reads wevrjxovra for révre: and 
so Blass, 

2 Her. vi. 49. 

3’ This view, briefly stated by 
Sluiter, Lectiones Andocideae, c. x. 
p. 135, is discussed and approved by 
Clinton, Fasti Hellen. Vol. 11. Append. 


Truce Clinton gives the date 450, 
which I take; Grote, 452: Curtius 
(Hist. Gr. 11. p. 402 tr. Ward) 451- 
450. 

* Cf. Curtius, Hist. Gr. Vol. 11. 
p- 412 (tr. Ward): Grote, v. pp. 
455-464. 
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Thirty Years’ Peace with Sparta (445 Bo.) The 
impression conveyed by this statement is wrong. 
The war between Athens and Aegina began about 
458, and ended in 455 with the reduction of Aegina. 
In 450 Athens and Sparta made a truce for five 
years. A new train of events began with the revolu- 
tion in Boeotia in 447, followed by the revolt of 
Megara and Euboea; and it was this which led up 
to the peace of 445 B.c. 

These inaccuracies are in regard only to the 
earlier history of Athens: and the undoubtedly 
genuine speech On the Mysteries contains allusions 
which are no less inaccurate. In regard to con- 
temporary events the speaker makes no statement 
which can be shown to be incorrect: and on one 
point—the position of Argos at the time—he is 
incidentally confirmed in a striking manner by 


— ee ee a ae 


Xenophon.* 


A forger would have studied the early. 


history with more care, and would not have known 


1 The speech On the Peace speaks 
of the Argives as having “‘made a 
peace on their own account” which 
protected their territory: § 27 avroi 
0 idia elphyvnv roijcavres Tiv xapav 
ov mapéxovor éumodeuetv. Now Xeno- 
phon tells us that in 392 the Corinth- 
ian government had formed a close 
alliance with Argos. The boundary- 
stones between the territories were 
taken up; an Argive garrison held 
the citadel of Corinth ; and the very 
name of Corinth was changed to 
Argos (Hellen. tv. 4-6). In 391 
Agesilaus had ravaged the Argive 
territory before taking Lechaeum 
(Hell. tv. 4-19). The next year, 
399, Ol. 97. 3, was the year of the 
Isthmia. The Argives assumed the 
presidency of the festival, and offered 


VOL. I 


the sacrifice to Poseidon, on the 
ground that ‘‘ Argos was Corinth” 
—ws “Apyous Tis KoplvOov dvros (Hell. 
Iv. 5. 1). Consequently they claimed 
the privilege of the Sacred Month 
(iepounvia) for Argolis. And so, pre- 
cisely in the year 390, to which we 
saw that the speech On the Peace 
belongs, it was true that the Argive 
territory enjoyed a special immunity. 
This had not been the case in 391; 
nor was it any longer the case in 388 
(the next Isthmian year), when 
Agesipolis asked Zeus at Olympia 
and Apollo at Delphi whether he 
was bound to respect this fictitious 
extension of the iepounvia—was ab- 
solved by the gods from respecting 
it—and ravaged Argolis (H. Iv. 7. 
2). 


K 


Passage 
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the details of the particular situation so well. But 
how does it happen that the whole historical passage 
(S§ 3-12) reappears, with modifications, in the 
speech of Aeschines On the Embassy?’ LEither Aes- 
chines copied this speech, or a later writer copied 
There can be little doubt 
Andocides, grand- 


the speech of Aeschines. 
that the former was the case. 
father of the orator, is mentioned in the speech On 
the Peace’ as a member of the embassy to Sparta in 
445 Bc. In the speech of Aeschines® he is named 
as chief of that embassy. ‘This Andocides—an obscure 
member, if he was a member, of the embassy.which, 
according to Diodorus,* was led by Callias and Chares 
—would not have been named at all except by his 
own grandson. Again, there are traces in Aeschines 
of condensation—not always intelligent—from the 
speech On the Peace. Thus the latter® says (re- 
ferring to the years before the Peloponnesian war)— 
“we laid up 1000 talents in the acropolis, and set 
them apart by law for the use of the people at special 
need”: Aeschines, leaving out the qualifying clause, 
makes it appear that the sum of 1000 talents was 
the total sum laid up in the Athenian treasury ® 
during the years of peace. 


1 Aeschin. De Fals. Legat. § 172, 
ouvtapaxdévres 5€... to § 176, jAvay- 
kacuévo. The topics are the same 


"Avdoxlinv éxréupavres Kai Tods cup 
mpéa Bets. 


4 xu. 7. 


as those of Andoc. De Pace, §§ 3-12: 
the language is coincident in several 
points, yet, on the whole, much 
altered. 

2 § 6, npéOnoav déxa dvdpes € ’AOn- 
valov amdvrwy mpésBas és Aaxedal- 
ova avroxpdropes, Gv jv Kal ’Avdo- 
xtOns 6 wdarmos 6 huérepos. 

8 Aesch. De Fals. Legat. § 174, 


° Andoc. De Pace, § 7, rp&rov pév... 
dvnvéykapev xia tddavta eis rip 
dxpoTokw kal véuw xaTexXeloapev 
éfalpera elvac T@ Ohuw* Todro be 
Tpijpets GdNas éxardv, K.T.r. 

® Aeschin. De Fals. Legat. § 174, 
xia pev yap TddavTa avynvéyKapmev 
voulcuatos els Thy axpdmodw, éxarov 
dé Tpinpers Erépas, K.T.D, 
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The treatment of the subject certainly affords 
no argument against the authenticity of the speech. 
Andocides gave little care to arrangement, and here 
there is no apparent attempt to treat the question 
methodically. On the other hand, the remarks about 
Corinth and Argos,! and the answer to those who 
demanded the restoration of lands abroad,? are 
both acute and sensible. In this, as in his other 
speech before the ecclesia, the descriptive talent 
of Andocides had little scope; but, as in the 
speech On the Mysteries, the style is spirited and 
vigorous. 

The speech against Alcibiades is certainly spurious. 
It discusses the question whether the speaker, or 
Nicias or Alcibiades, is to be ostracised. The situa- 
tion resembles one which is mentioned by Plutarch. 
Alcibiades, Nicias and Phaeax were rivals for power, 
and it had become plain that one of the three would 
incur ostracism.* They therefore made common cause 
against Hyperbolus, who was ostracised, probably in 
417 B.c.4 | 

The supposed date of this speech is fixed by a 
reference in § 22 to the capture of Melos. Melos 
was taken in the winter of 416-415 Bo. Nicias 
left Athens, never to return, in the spring of 415. 


1 gg 24-97, 

2 §§ 36-39. 

3 Plut. Ale. c. 138. In Aristid. 
c. 7 and in Nic. c. 11 Plutarch names 
only Alcibiades and Nicias as the 
rivals ; adding, in Mic. c. 11, that 
Theophrastus substitutes Phaeax for 
Nicias. 

* The Schol. on Ar. Vesp. 1007 
quotes Theopompus for the statement 


éEwotpakicav Tov “TrépBorov é ern. 
6 6é Karamdetvoas els Xduov...dmréave. 
The death of Hyperbolus is fixed by 
Thue. virt. 73 to 411 B.c. Blass, with 
Cobet and others, thinks that the 
“six years ” of Theopompus represent 
simply the number of years which 
intervened between the banishment 
of Hyperbolus and his death. This 
brings the ostracism to 417 B.c, 


Remarks 
on the 
Speech. 


Speech 
against 
Alcibiades. 


Analysis. 


The Speech 
not by 
Andocides. 
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Therefore the speech could have been spoken only 
in the early part of 415 B.c. 


The orator, after stating the point at issue, and censur- 
ing the institution of ostracism (§§ 1—6), enters upon an 
elaborate invective against Alcibiades (§§ 10-40). The 
latter is attacked for having doubled the tribute of the 
allies (§§ 10-12); for having ill-used his wife (§§ 13-15) ; 
for contempt of the law (§§ 16-19); for beating a choregus 
(S§ 20, 21); for insolence after his Olympian victory 
(S§ 24-33). He is then contrasted with the speaker 
(§§ 34-40), who concludes with a notice of his own public 
services (§§ 41, 42). 


The speech is twice cited without suspicion by 
Harpocration : it is also named as genuine by Photius? 
The biographer of Andocides does not mention it; 
but, in its place, mentions a Defence in reply to 
Phaeax.? There are traces of its ascription in anti- 
quity both to Lysias* and to Aeschines.* But an 
examination of the speech will show that it cannot 
have been spoken by Andocides, or written by him 
for the use of another; that it was probably not 
written by any one who lived at the time of which it 
treats ; and that there is good reason for believing it 
to be the work of a late sophist. 

That Andocides spoke this speech is inconceivable. 
The speaker says (§ 8) that he has been four times 
tried; and (§ 41) that he has been ambassador to 


CHAP, 


1 Phot. Cod. 261. 


2 [Plut.] Vit. Andoc. dmodoyia mpds 
Palaxa. 


3 Athenaeus (1x. p. 408 c) quotes 
some words from § 29 of the speech, 
as from Avolas car’ “AdxiBiddov. 


4 This may be surmised from Dio- 
genes Laertius, 11. 63, who says, 
speaking of Aeschines the Socratic, jv 
dé kai év Tots pyTropiKois ixav@s yeyup- 
vacpeévos, ws OjAov Ex TE THs atrodoylas 
[rod warpbs—Blass b7rép] Palaxos Tov 
oTparnyov kai Alwvos. 
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Molossia, Thesprotia, Italy and Sicily. But else- 


where, excusing himself for acts committed in the 


very year in which this speech is supposed to have 
been delivered—in 415—Andocides pleads that he 
was young and foolish at the time.’ Moreover, no 
writer mentions Andocides as having been in danger 
of ostracism at the same time as Nicias and 
Alcibiades. 

Nor is it credible that Andocides wrote the 
speech for another person—Phaeax, for instance, as 
Valckenir? suggests. The style is strongly against 
this. It is far more artificial than anything by 
Andocides which we possess; it approaches, indeed, 
more nearly to the style of Isocrates. The formal 
antitheses in the proem (§§ 1-2) are a striking 


example of this character.* 


Taylor* and others have ascribed the speech to 
Phaeax himself. Plutarch names Phaeax, Alcibiades 
and Nicias as the three men over whom ostracism 
was hanging at the same time; and quotes from a 
speech against Alcibiades, with which the name of 
Phaeax is connected, a story which appears (in a 
different form) in our speech. Then it is known 


1 De Reditu, § 7. 

2 See Valckeniir’s dissertation, given 
at the end of Chap. 1. of Sluiter’s 
Lect. Andoc. 

® Compare also § 21, GAN’ duels év 
fev Tals Tpaywolas roatra OewpodyTes 
dea voulfere, yeyvoueva 5é €v TH mode 
dpavres ovdév ppovtifere, with Isocr. 
Panegyr. § 168, ért pév rats cvppopais 
tats bro Tay monTdv cvyKemmévas 
daxpvev aiiotow, ddnOivd Se 1dOn 
ToNrd Kal dewa yryvoueva Sia Tov 
mérenov épopwvtes Tocotrov Séovow 
éNectv, K.T.X. 


+ Lect. Lysiac. c. V1. 

> Plut. Ale. c. 13, péperar dé Kai 
Néyos Tis Kar’ "ANKiBiddov Kal Palaxos 
yeypaumévos év @ pera Tov &ddwv 
yéypamra: kal Ort THs wédews oda 
Toumeia xpvcad Kal apyupa KexTnuévns 
"ANKiBiddns éxpiro wacw abrots domep 
idiots mpds Thy Kal’ judpay Siacray. 
For xat @alaxos Taylor (l.c.) and 
Vater (Rerum Andocidearum, cap. Iv.) 
propose jd Palaxos: Blass (Ait. 
Bereds. 330) tmwép Paiaxos. Blass 
thinks that, whoever the author of 
the speech was, the person meant to 


Was 
Phaeax the 
author ? 


The Speech 
probably 
by a late 
sophist. 


Ostracism 
miscon- 
ceived. 
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from Thucydides that Phaeax went on an embassy 
at least to Sicily and Italy.‘ Valckeniir’s and Ruhn- 
ken’s* arguments against Taylor are inconclusive. If 
the speech was really written at the time of which it 
treats, it cannot be disproved, any more than it can 
be proved, that Phaeax was the author. 

But an overwhelming amount of evidence tends 
to show that the speech is the work of a later 
sophist. 
posed occasion of the speech, and the style of its 
composition. 

As far as the nature of ostracism is known to us, 
the whole speech involves a thorough misconception 
of it: it assumes a situation which could never have 
existed. Once every year the ecclesia was formally 
asked by its presidents whether, in that year, an 
ostracism should be held. If it voted affirmatively, 
a day was fixed. The market-place was railed in 
for voting, every citizen might write any name he 
pleased on the shell which he dropped into the urn ; 
and if against any one name there were six thousand 
votes, the person so indicated was banished for ten— 
in later times, for five—years. The characteristic 
feature of the whole proceeding was the absence of 





1 
3 


First stand two general reasons: the sup- 


everything like an open 


be defended was Phaeax ; and that 
the dodoyia rpds Paiaxa in [Plut.] 
Vit. Andoc. may have come from an 
original azodoyla Palak, i.e. barép 
Paiakos. 

The story of the sacred vessels 
can hardly have been taken by 
Plutarch only from § 29 of the speech, 
where it runs :—rd roureia rapa Tov 
apxiGewpav airnodmevos ws eis Tam- 


contest between definite 


vixia Ty mporepala ras Ovolas xpnod- 
pevos é€&nmrdrnce kal drodotvat ovK 
HOene. 

1 Thue. v. 4. 

2 Ruhnken, Historia Crit. Oratt. 
Graec. (Opusc. I. p. 326). Ruhnken, 
as Sluiter points out, borrows largely 
from Valckenir’s dissertation (see 
above), which had appeared 12 years 
before. 


te Ber ey 7 
td 
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rivals. The very object of ostracism was to get 
rid of a dangerous man in the quietest and least 
invidious way. No names were mentioned ; far less 
was discussion dreamed of. The idea of a man rising 
in the ecclesia or other public gathering, and stating 
that he was one of three persons who were in danger 
of ostracism; then inveighing at great length and 
with extraordinary bitterness against one of the 
other two; and concluding with a vindication of 
his own consequence—-would have probably seemed 
to Athenians of the days of ostracism incredibly 
indecent and absurd. In the first place, they would 
have been offended by his open assumption—whether 
true or not—that he was one of the citizens who had 
rendered the resort to ostracism necessary ; secondly, 
they would have resented his attempt to prejudice 
the ballot; and if, in the end, he had escaped, his 
escape would probably have been due to their con- 
viction that, as the poet Plato said of Hyperbolus, 
“it was not for such fellows that shells were 
invented.”! But the speaker against Alcibiades 
does not only himself speak thus; he asserts that 
Alcibiades is about to address the house next, and 
to endeavour to move it by his tears.” 

If the nature of the situation supposed were not 
enough, the style of the composition would in itself 
be almost decisive. The speaker begins with a formal 


Ap. Plut. Ale. ec. 13, ob yap ro.ot- ostracised without any secret voting 
Tw elven’ baTpax’ ebpébn. —as if by a show of hands. But in 
* § 39. Grote (Iv. p. 202, note) § 2 the otre before diavndicauérwy 
remarks on the erroneous conception  xp’Sdnv is now omitted by Schleier- 
of ostracism involved in the speaker macher and Blass. 
complaining that he is going to be 


Style. 


Particular 
errors. 


Lost 
Works. 


Address to 
the Asso- 
ciates. 
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statement of the matter in hand, evidently meant 





for a reader; and then goes on to string together 
all the tritest stories about Alcibiades. This — 
the body of the speech—has the unmistakable air 
of a compilation. 

The arguments from the supposed occasion and 


; 
i 
’ 
E 
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from the style are confirmed by the evidence of 
particular misstatements. In §§ 22, 23 Alcibiades 
is said to have had a child by a Melian woman who 
came into his: power after the capture of Melos; but 
the speech, as has been shown, can refer only to the 
spring of 415: and Melos was taken only in the 
winter of 416-415. In § 33 Cimon is said to have 
been banished because he had married his own sister. 
In § 13 the commander at Delium—a battle fought 
but nine years before the supposed date of the speech 
—is called Hipponicus instead of Hippocrates. The 
two last blunders would have been impossible for an 
Athenian of that age. On the whole there can be 
little doubt that in this speech we must recognise 
the work of a late rhetorician who saw, in the 
juxtaposition of Alcibiades, Nicias and Andocides, a 
dramatic subject; who had only an indistinct notion 
of how ostracism was managed in olden times; and 
who believed himself sufficiently prepared for his task 
when he had read in Plutarch all the scandalous 
stories relating to Alcibiades. 

Beside the extant speeches of Andocides, the 
titles of four others have been preserved. (1) Plu- 
tarch quotes an address “‘ To the Associates,” or mem- 
bers of the oligarchical clubs, as authority for a 
statement that the remains of Themistocles had been 
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dishonoured at Athens; but adds that the statement 
was made by Andocides merely for the purpose of 
exasperating the oligarchs against the people.! 
Ruhnken,? with whom Sauppe® agrees, thought that 
this Address was a letter written by Andocides, then 
in exile, to the fellow-conspirators of Peisander in 411. 
But the breach of Andocides with the oligarchical 
party, after his informations in 415, was decisive and 
final; when he returned to Athens in 411 he was at 
once denounced by Peisander and imprisoned. It 
seems better, then, with Kirchhoff‘ and Blass,° to 
refer this Address to an earlier time than 415: perhaps 
to the years 420-418, a period of keen struggle be- 
tween the oligarchical and popular parties at Athens.° 
(2) The “ Deliberative Speech” quoted by the lexi- 
eographers’ is identified by Kirchhoff with the last 
mentioned. Its title seems, however, to show plainly 
that it was of a different kind, and was either spoken, 
or supposed to be spoken, in debate in the ecclesia. 
(3) Harpocration once quotes a “Speech On the Infor- 
mation” (epi ris évdeifews) for the word fyrnT7s, 
which occurs twice in the speech On the Mysteries.* 
Hence the two speeches have sometimes been identified. 
But the pseudo-Plutarch expressly distinguishes them.° 
And the author of the speech against Andocides states 


1 Plut. Themist. c. 32. I. p. 94, v. 25. Photius, p. 288, 
2 Hist. Crit. Or. Gr. (Opuse. I. p. 28. 

326). 8 §§ 36, 40. 
3 Or, Att. 11. p. 165. ® [Plut.] Vit. Andoc. mentions 


+ Andocidea, Hermes 1. pp. 1-20. first the speeches On the Mysteries 
> Att. Bereds. p. 286; and Andoc. and On his Return; and then adds, 

(Teubner) p. 96. oweerae d¢ airod cal 6 mepl Tis 
6 Cf. Plut. Ale. c. 13. €évielfews Adyos kal dmodoyia mpds 
? Antiatticista, Bekker, Anecd. vol. aiaxa cai 6 mepi rijs elpiwys. 


Delibera- 
tiveSpeech. 


Speech On 
the Infor- 
mation. 
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that two informations had been laid against him in 
the same year.’ It is true that there is no proof of 
the earlier information having resulted in a trial; 
and that the title of the lost speech, if really distinct 
from the De Mysteris, was ill-chosen. But it is 
difficult to suppose that the biographer could have 
made such a blunder as to quote the same speech by 
two different titles in the same sentence. On the 
whole, Sauppe’s” view, that the speech On the Mys- 
teries and the speech On the Information were 
distinct, appears most probable. If the lost speech 
referred, like the De Mysteriis, to the Hermae case, 
it must have contained the word which Harpocration 
quotes; and it would have been natural for him to 
quote it from the earlier of the two compositions in 

Reply to which it occurred. (4) The “ Reply to Phaeax” is 
known only from the pseudo-Plutarch, who does not 
name the speech ‘“‘ Against Alcibiades.”* It has been 
shown that the latter is probably the work of a late 
sophist; and it is likely that Phaeax, rather than 
Andocides, was intended to be the speaker. If, then, 
it could be assumed that “Reply to Phaeax” is an 
inaccurate quotation of the title, which ought to have 
been cited as “‘ Reply for Phaeax,” there is no difficulty 
in supposing the identity of this work with the 
extant speech Against Alcibiades. 

Doubtful Besides the names of these four speeches, two 

a fragments of unknown context have been preserved.* 
One of them expresses the hope that Athens may 








1 [Lys.] in Andoc. § 30. 4 Sauppe, O. A. 1. p. 166: Blass, 
2 0, A. 1. p. 165. | Andoc. (Teubner) p. 97. 
3 [Plut.] Vit. Andoe. 1. ¢. 
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? 


not “‘again” see the country people thronging in to 


- geek shelter within the walls. This seems to refer to 


the invasion by Archidamus in 431. If this be so, the 
speech to which the fragment belonged was probably 
older than 413, when Agis occupied Deceleia, and 
when the scenes of 431 must have been to some 
extent repeated. Such a passage might have found 
place either in the address To the Associates or in the 
Deliberative Speech.' The other fragment speaks of 
Hyperbolus as then at Athens; and is therefore older, 
at least, than 417.? 

1 Sauppe refers the fragment to distinct, the fragment may belong 
the mpds rods éralpovs. So, also, just as well to the cvuBovdeurixds. 
does Kirchhoff, identifying the pds 2 On the date of the ostracism 


rods éralpovs with the ovuBov- of Hyperbolus, see above, p. 131, 
XNevrixds. If these, however, were note 4. 


CHAPTER VII 
LYSIAS 
LIFE 


Lys1as, though he passed most of his years at Athens, 
did not possess the citizenship, and, except in the 
impeachment of Eratosthenes, appears to have had no 
personal contact with the affairs of the city. Yet, as 
in literary style he is the representative of Atticism, 
so in his fortunes he is closely associated with the 
Athenian democracy. He suffered with it in its two 
greatest calamities—the overthrow in Sicily and the 
tyranny of the Thirty ; he took part in its restoration ; 
and afterwards, in his speeches for the law-courts, he 
became perhaps the best, because the soberest, ex- 
ponent of its spirit—the most graceful and most 
versatile interpreter of ordinary Athenian life. 
Cephalus, the father of Lysias, was a Syracusan, 
who settled at Athens as a resident alien on the 
invitation of Pericles! Such an invitation would 
scarcely have carried much weight before Pericles had 
begun to be a leading citizen,—z.e. before about 460 
B.c.; and the story which represented Cephalus as 
having been driven from Syracuse when the democracy 


1 Lys. in Eratosth. § 4. 
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was overthrown by Gelon (485 B.c.) is therefore not 
very probable.’ 

Lysias was born at Athens after his father had 
come to live there. The year of his birth cannot be 
determined. Dionysius assumes the same year as 
the pseudo-Plutarch—Ol. 80. 2., 459 B.c. ; but admits, 
what the latter does not, that it is a mere assumption.’ 
And the ground upon which the assumption rested is 
evident. Lysias was known to have gone to Thurii 
when he was fifteen. Thurii was founded Ol. 84. 2., 
443 B.c.: it was inferred, then, that Lysias was born 
in 459 8B.c. But there is nothing to prove that Lysias 
went to Thurii in the year of its foundation. The 
date 459 B.c. must be regarded, therefore, as a mere 
guess. It is the guess, however, which had the 
approval of the ancients ; and it is confirmed by this 
circumstance—that Lysias was reported to have died 
at about eighty,® and that, in fact, his genuine works, 
so far as they are extant, cease at about 380 B.c. 
In the absence of certainty, then, it seems probable 
that the date 459 is not far wrong. 

This is not, however, the prevalent modern view. 


1 [Plut.] Vit. Lys. ws 6é wes, 
éxrecovTa T&v Xvpaxovcav hrixa bd 
Téd\wvos érupavvoivro. 

2 Dionys. Lys. c. 1 says that in 
the archonship of Callias (412 ,B.c.) 
Lysias was forty-seven, as one 
might conjecture—as dv tis eikd- 
geev, Again in c. 12 he supposes 
that Lysias may have died in 379 
at the age of 80. The pseudo-Plu- 
tarch Vit. Lys. says boldly :—ye- 
vouevos “AOhvnow émi PirdoKdéous 
dpxovros Tov+ werd Ppacik\H, Kara 
TO Sevrepov eros Tis dydonKooTis 
’OdupTriddos. 


3 Dionys. Lys. c. 12: [Plut.] Vit. 
Lys. 

4 The speech Against Evandrus 
(382 s.c.), and that For Pherenicus, 
of which a fragment remains (381 
or 380 B.c.)—are his latest known 
works. The two lost speeches For 
Iphicrates (Sauppe, Frag. xvii. and 
Lxv, ditt. Or. 1. pp. 178, 190) 
belonged respectively to the years 
371 and 354; but the judgment of 
Dionysius in rejecting them (Lys. 
c. 12) has been generally confirmed 
by modern writers. 
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Lysias was said to have gone to Italy after his father’s 
death ;' and this fact is the criterion for the date of 
his birth on which C. F. Hermann® and Baur® rely, 
as the ancient writers relied on the foundation-year of 
Thurii. Cephalus is introduced in Plato’s Republic, 
of which the scene is laid (C. F. Hermann thinks) in 
430 B.c. Lysias, then, it is agreed, cannot have gone 
to Thurii before 429, or have been born before 444. 
Blass justly objects to a dialogue of Plato being used 
as an authority for a date of this kind; but he him- 
self arrives at the same conclusion on another ground 
—viz. because Cephalus cannot have come to Athens 
earlier than 460, and had lived there (as his son says‘) 
thirty years. Again, Lysias was certainly older than 
Isocrates,? who was born in 436. ‘The birth of Lysias 
must therefore be put (Blass thinks) between 444 
and 436. | 

This view depends altogether on the statement 
that Lysias remained at Athens till his father’s death 
—a statement vouched for only by the Plutarchic 
biographer, who is surely untrustworthy on such a 
point. Further, it assumes both the date and the 
literal biographical accuracy of the Republic; or else 


But 








1 top marpds #dn rTeredeurynKéros : 
pseudo-Plut. Vit. Lys. 


2 Gesammelte Abhandlungen, p. 
15. 

3 Uebersetzung d. Reden d. Lys. 
pp. 5 ff.—Blass, <Aftisch. Bereds. 


p. 333. 
4 Lys. in Eratosth. § 4. 


5 A dialogue of Plato can seldom 
be safely cited to prove that one 
of the persons of the imaginary 
conversation was, or was not, alive 


at a given time long before. 
when, in such a dialogue, one 
of two persons contemporary with 
Plato is represented as very de- 
cidedly older than the other, it 
must be assumed that this was the 
case. To infer from the Republic 
that Cephalus was alive in 430 B.c. 
would be rash. But it is perfectly 
safe to infer from the Phaedrus 
(p. 278 8, etc.) that Lysias was an 
orator of matured powers when 
Isocrates was a boy. 
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—what is at least doubtful—that Cephalus could not 
have come to Athens before 460. Lastly, it makes 
it difficult to accept the well-accredited account of 
Lysias having reached, or passed, the age of eighty ; 
since all traces of his industry, hitherto constant, 
cease when, at this rate, he would have been no more 
than sixty-six. The question must be left uncertain. 
But the modern hypothesis that Lysias was born 
between 444 and 436 B.c. does not seem, at least, 
more probable than the ancient hypothesis that he 
was born about 459.” 

Besides Lysias, Cephalus had two other sons, 
Polemarchus and Euthydémus *— Polemarchus being 
the eldest of the three; and a daughter, afterwards 
married to Brachyllus. The hospitable disposition 
of Cephalus is marked in the opening of the Republic, 
of which the scene is laid at the house of his eldest 
son. He complains that Socrates does not come 
often now to see them at the Peiraeus, and begs that 
in future he will come to them without ceremony, as 
to intimate friends.* It is easy to believe that, in 


1 Blass distinctly admits this :— 
' “S$tarb also Lysias bald nach die- 
sem Jahre, so sind freilich jene 
Angaben iiber das Alter, welches 
er erreichte, vollig aufzugeben.” Att. 
Bereds. p. 336. 


2 Stallbaum, in his Lysiaca ad 
illustrandas Phaedri Platonic ori- 
gines (Leipzig, 1851) pp. 6 f., takes 
the following dates: Birth of Lysias, 
459: Foundation of Thurii, 446: 
Cephalus comes to Athens, 444: 
Lysias goes to Thurii, 443: Death of 
Lysias, 378. 


3 Plato (Rep. p. 328 B) mentions 


Lysias and Euthydémus as_ the 
brothers of Polemarchus. Dionysius 
(Lys. 1) speaks of two brothers of 
Lysias. But the pseudo- Plutarch 
gives him three — Polemarchus, 
Eudidus (Euthydémus), and Bra- 
chyllus. Blass seems right in con- 
cluding from Demosth. Neaer. § 22 
that Brachyllus was not brother, 
but brother-in-law, of Lysias. It is 
there said that Lysias married the 
daughter of Brachyllus, his own 
niece (déeXgp.dH). Hence, prob- 
ably, the mistake of the so-called 
Plutarch. 
4 Plat. Rep. p. 328 D. 


Lysias at 
Thurii. 
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the lifetime of Pericles, the house of the wealthy 
Sicilian whom his friendship had brought to Athens 
was an intellectual centre, the scene of many such 
gatherings as Plato imagined at the house of 
Polemarchus; and that Lysias really grew up, as 
Dionysius says, in the society of the most distin- 
guished Athenians.! 

At the age of fifteen*—his father, according to 
one account, being dead*—Lysias went to Thurii, 
accompanied certainly by his eldest brother Polem- 
archus; perhaps also by Euthydémus.t At Thurii, 
where he passed his youth and early manhood, he 
is said to have studied rhetoric under Tisias® of 
Syracuse, himself the pupil of Corax, reputed founder 
of the art. If, as is likely, Tisias was born about 
485 B.c. and did not go to Athens till about 418, 
there is nothing impossible in this account. At any 
rate it is probable that Lysias had lessons from some 
teacher of the Sicilian school, a school the trammels 
of which his maturer genius so thoroughly shook off. 
The overthrow of the Athenian arms in Sicily brought 
into power an anti-Athenian faction at Thurii. Lysias 


and his brother, with three hundred persons accused of — 


‘* Atticising,” ° were driven out, and fled to Athens in 
412 B.c.” A tradition, idle, indeed, but picturesque, 
> The pseudo-Plut. says maédev- 


duevos mapa Tisia cal Nexla rots 
Zvpakovelos. Blass thinks that 


1 Dionys. Lys. 1: ovveradevOn 
Trois émipaverrdras ’AOnvaiwy. The 
pseudo-Plut. repeats the words: 76 


bev mpwrov ovveradevero Tols emp. 
’"AOny. 

* Dionys. Lys. 1. 

3 [Plut.] Vit. Lys. 

4 Dionysius (1. ¢.) says ody dded- 
gots Svot: the pseudo-Plut. mentions 
Polemarchus only. 


the name of the unknown Nicias 
arose out of Tisig by a dittography. 
8 ’Arrixiopov éyxdnGetor, Dionys. 
Lys. 1. 
7 Dionysius and the pseudo-Plut. 
both mark the date by the archon- 
ship of Callias. 
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connected the Athenian disaster in Sicily with the 
last days of Lysias in southern Italy. To him was 
ascribed a speech, possessed by the ancients, in which 
the captive general Nicias implored the mercy of his 
Sicilian conquerors.? 

The next seven years at Athens—from 412 to 
405—seem to have been years of peace and pros- 
perity for the brothers. 
three houses, one in the town, in which Polemarchus 
lived;* another in the Peiraeus, occupied by Lysias ; 
and, adjoining the latter, a shield- manufactory, 
employing a hundred and twenty slaves. Informers 
—who were especially dangerous to rich foreigners— 
did not vex them;* they had many friends; and, in 
_ the liberal discharge of public services, were patterns 
to all resident-aliens. The possession of house- 
property’ shows that they belonged—as their father 
Cephalus had doubtless belonged—to that privileged 


class of resident-aliens who paid no special tax as 


They were the owners of 


such, and who, as being on a par in respect of taxes 
with citizens, were called isoteleis. If Lysias con- 
tinued his rhetorical studies during this quiet time, 
he probably had not yet begun to write speeches for 


1 See the short fragment of this 
speech dep Nexiov in Sauppe O. A. 
it. p. 199. Dionysius unhesitatingly 
rejected it, and the few remaining 
words suffice in themselves to betray 
a vulgar rhetorician:—xdalw Tov 
dudxntov kal dvauvudynrov bXe- 
O@pov, x.7r.X. But it must have been 
at least as old as the latter part of 
the fourth century B.c., since Theo- 
phrastus quoted it (Dionys. Lys. 14). 


3 In Eratosth. § 4. 


* Cf. In Eratosth. § 20, where 
Lysias speaks of himself and his 
brother as mdoas tas xopnylas xo- 
pnyjoavras—and, in contrast with 
the Thirty, odx duolws werorxodr- 
Tas ®omwep avrol éroXtTEvorTo, 


5 Boeckh, Publ. Econ. Bk. I. ¢. 
24. A resident-alien could under 
no circumstances be an owner of 


* This follows from Lys. Jn Era- 
tosth. § 16. 


VOL. I 


land ; and only an isoteles could be 
owner of a house, 


L 


His life at 
Athens 
from 412 
to 405 B.c. 
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Anarchy. 
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the law-courts. A rich man, as he then was, had no 
motive for taking to a despised drudgery ; and the only 
extant speech ascribed to him which refers to a date 
earlier than 403—that for Polystratus—is probably 
spurious. Cicero,! quoting Aristotle, says that Lysias 
once kept a rhetorical school, but gave it up because 
Theodérus surpassed him in technical subtlety. If 
this story is worth anything, there is perhaps one 
reason for referring it to the years 412-405; it cer- 
tainly imputes to Lysias the impatience of a wealthy 
amateur. At any rate the ornamental pieces enumer- 
ated in the lists of his works—the encomia, the 
letters, the show-speeches—may have belonged in 
part to this period of his life. After 403 he wrote 
for the law-courts as a profession, and wrote with 
an industry which can have left little time for the 
rhetoric of display. 

Soon after the Thirty had taken power in the 
spring of 404, two of them, Theognis and Peison, 
proposed that measures should be adopted against 
the resident-aliens ; nominally, because that class was 
disaffected—really, because it was rich. Ten resident- 
aliens were chosen out for attack, two poor men being 
included for the sake of appearances. Liysias and 
Polemarchus were on the list. When Theognis and 
Peison, with their attendants, came to the house of 
Lysias in the Peiraeus, they found him entertaining a 
party of friends. The guests were driven off, and 
their host was left in the charge of Peison, while 
Theognis and his companions went to the shield- 


1 Cic. Brut. c. 48: nam Lysiam  subtilior, in orationibus teiwnior, 
primo profitert solitum artem dicendi,  orationes ewm scribere aliis coepisse, 
deinde, quod Theodorus esset in arte artem removisse. 


bet 4 
‘ 
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manufactory close by to take an inventory of the 
slaves. Lysias, left alone with Peison, asked if he 
would take a sum of money to save him. ‘“ Yes,” 
said Peison, “if it is a large sum.” They agreed on a 
talent; and Lysias went to bring it from the room 
where he kept his money-box. Peison, catching sight 
of the box, called up two servants, and told them to 
take its whole contents. Thus robbed of more than 
thrice the amount bargained for, Lysias begged to be 
left at least enough to take him out of the country. 
Peison replied that he might consider himself lucky 
if he got off with his life. They were then going to 
leave the house, when they met at the door two other 
emissaries of the Thirty. Finding that Peison was 
now going to the house of Polemarchus in the town, 
these men relieved him of Lysias, whom they took to 
the house of one Damnippus. Theognis was there 
already with some other prisoners. As Lysias knew 
Damnippus, he took him aside, and asked him to 
assist his escape. Damnippus thought that it would be 
best to speak directly to Theognis, who, he was sure, 
would do anything for money. While Theognis and 
Damnippus were talking in the front hall, Lysias 
slipped through the door, which chanced to be open, 
leading from the first court of the house to the second.’ 
He had still two doors to pass through—luckily they 
were both unlocked. He escaped to the house of 
Archeneds, the master of a merchant-ship, close by, 
and sent him up to Athens to learn what had become 
of Polemarchus. Archeneds came back with the news: 


1 In Eratosth. § 16, rpidv 5¢ OvpGv these must have been the puéravdos 
oicdvy as ede pe SuehOeiv dmacac  Ovpa, leading from the outer to the 
dvewyuévac érvxov. The first of inner avd. 


Lysias aids 
the Exiles, 
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that Polemarchus had been met in the street by 
Eratosthenes, one of the Thirty, and taken straight to 
prison. ‘The same night Lysias took boat to Megara. 

Polemarchus received the usual message of the 
Thirty '—to drink the hemlock. Although the pro- 
perty of which the brothers had been despoiled was 
so valuable—including almost the whole stock of the 
shield-manufactory, gold and silver plate, furniture, 
and a large sum of money—the decencies of burial 
He was laid out in the 
prison on a common stretcher,—one friend gave a 
cloth to throw over the body, another a cushion for 
the head, and so forth. <A pair of gold earrings were 
taken from the ears of his widow.’ 

During the ten or twelve months of the exile— 
from the spring of 404 to the spring of 403—Lysias 
seems to have been active in the democratic cause. 
According to his biographer *—whose facts were prob- 
ably taken from Lysias himself—he presented the 
army of the patriots with two hundred shields, and 
with a sum of two thousand drachmas; gained for it, 
with the help of one Hermon,* upwards of three 
hundred recruits ; and induced his friend Thrasydaeus 
of Elis® to contribute no less than two talents. Im- 
mediately upon the return from the Peiraeus to the 


were refused to Polemarchus. 


17> bm’ éxelywv cidicpévov mapdy- 
yerua, tive xaévecov: In Hratosth. § 
17. 

2 In Eratosth. § 19. For the 
whole account of the-arrest, see 
that speech, §§ 6-20. 

3 [Plut.] Vit. Lys. The facts 
mentioned there may have been 
taken from the speech of Lysias on 
the motion of Archinus (ib. § 11), 


and also from that ep rév idiwr 

evepyertav (quoted by Harpocration, 
a e (a 

S. VV. Kelor, Pyyatetor, weramv’py.ov), 


if indeed this was distinct from the 
former. 


4 “Epuau in the Vit. Lys. § 7 ought 
probably to be “Epuwr, as Blass 
assumes, Att. Bereds. p. 340. 

5 [Plut.] Vit. Lys. Cf. Xen. Hellen. 
Ill. 2. 27. 
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city in the spring of 403, Thrasybulus proposed that 
the citizenship should be conferred upon Lysias; and 
the proposal was carried in the ecclesia. In one 
respect, however, it was informal. No measure could, 
in strictness, come before the popular assembly which 
was not introduced by a preliminary resolution (pro- 
bouleuma) of the Senate. But at the moment when 
this decree was passed, the Senate had not yet been 
reconstituted after the anarchy ;' and the probouleuma 
had therefore been wanting. On this ground Archinus, 
a colleague of Thrasybulus, arraigned the decree 
(under the Graphé Paranomén) as unconstitutional, 
and it was annulled.” The whole story has been 
doubted ;* but it is difficult to reject it when the 
Plutarchic biographer expressly refers to the speech 
made by Lysias in connexion with the protest of 
Archinus.t Whether this speech was or was not 
identical with that of Lysias On his own Services’ 
cannot be decided; but the latter must at least have 
been made upon this occasion. 

Stripped of a great part of his fortune by the 
Thirty Tyrants, and further straitened, probably, by 


1 This appears from the statement w Wdiopa. 


of the pseudo-Plut. Vit. Lys. § 8, 
that the proposal was made pera rhv 
KdDodov éx’ dvapyxias rijs pd Evxdeddov, 
that is, immediately after the return 
in the spring of the year 403. Later 
in the same year Eucleides became 
archon ; and with the revival of the 
constitutional forms which com- 
menced in his archonship the dvapxla 
was held to have ended. 


2 [Plut.] Vit. Lys. 6 pév Sfuos 


éxipwoe Tiv dwpedy, dmreveyKauévov 
dé “Apxlvov ypagdhy mapavéuwy did 
7d dmpoBot\evTov elcaxPvar éddw 7d 


3 As by Scheibe (Blass, p. 340), 
who thinks that the biographer 
assumed it from the vague allusion 
in Aeschin. in Ctes. § 195: ’Apxivos 
yap 6 éx Koldns éypdyaro mapard- 
Mew OpactBovrov riv Zreipiéa ypa- 
WavTd Te wapa Tovs véuous, va ray 
ovyKarenOdvrwy aire dard Pidns, Kal 
ethke. This says only, 71. 

4 ort 8 abrod cal 6 drép Tod Yr- 
gicparos (Adyos) 5 éypdaro ’Apxivos, 
Tiv woNlreav avrod mepiehov: Vit. 


Lys. § 11. 
5 See p. 148, note 3. 
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his generosity to the exiles, Lysias seems now to have 
settled down to hard work at Athens. His activity 
as a writer of speeches for the law-courts falls—as far 
as we know—between the years 403 and 380 B.c. 
That it must have been great and constant is shown 
by the fact that Dionysius speaks of him as having 
written ‘‘not fewer than two hundred forensic 
speeches.” 1 No other of the Attic orators was credited 
with so many as a hundred compositions of all kinds.” 
First in time and first, too, in importance among the 
extant orations of Lysias is that Against Eratosthenes, 
in whom he saw not only one of the Thirty Tyrants, 
but the murderer of his brother Polemarchus. It was 
probably in 403 that Eratosthenes was impeached. 
The speech of Lysias, memorable as a display of 
eloquence, valuable, too, as a sufferer’s picture of a 
dreadful time, has this further interest, that it is the 
only forensic speech known to have been spoken by 
Lysias himself, and that it marks his only personal 
contact with the politics of Athens. 

Lysias had probably been a professional speech- 
writer for about four years when Socrates was brought 
to trial in 899. According to the popular account, 
Lysias wrote a defence for Socrates to speak in court, 
but Socrates declined to use it.* In the story itself 
there is nothing improbable; Cephalus and his son 
Lysias had been the intimate friends of Socrates. But 
it may be suspected that the story arose from a 
confusion. At some time later than 392 B.c. the 


1 De Lys. ¢. 17. 3 Diog. Laert. 11. 40: [Plut.] Vit. 

2 Even includingdoubtful speeches, Lys.: Cic. de Orat. 1. 54 § 231: 
as Blass observes, Att. Bereds. p. Quint. 11. 15 § 30, x1. 1§ 9: Valer. 
344, Max. vi. 4. 2: Stob. Flor. vit. 56. 


. 
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sophist Polycrates published an epideictic Accusation 
of Socrates,! and, in reply to it, Lysias wrote a speech 
In Defence of Socrates.? This was extant in antiquity ; 
and some one who had heard of it, but who knew 
nothing of the circumstances under which it was 
written, probably invented the story that it had been 
offered to, and declined by, the philosopher. The 
self-denial of Socrates would be complete when, 
after rejecting the aid of money, he had rejected the 
aid of the best contemporary rhetoric.* 

Lysias is named in the ordinary text of his own 
speech On the Property of Aristophanes as taking 
part in an embassy to Dionysius the elder of Syra- 
cuse, an embassy of which the date cannot be put 


below 389 B.c. 


1 The xarnyopla Zwxpdrous of Poly- 
crates is mentioned by Suidas, s. v. 
Tlod\uxpdrns : Isocr. Bus. §§ 3, 5, and 
auctor Argum.: Aelian, V. H. x1. 
10: Quint. 11. 17, ef. m1. 1: Diog. 
Laert. 1. 38. Diogenes notices, 
from Favorinus, that Polycrates had 
referred to the rebuilding of the walls 
by Conon : therefore, as Bentley first 
pointed out (de Epist. Socr. § 6, p. 
51), the speech cannot have been 
written before 392 B.c. 


* Schol. ad Aristid. p. 118. 16 
(vol. 111. p. 480 Dind.), dide rév Sw- 
Kparnv mpds Tods véous del rdv ’Oduc- 
céa Oavudfovra...ds TloXuxpdrns év 7G 
Kar’ avrod Nbyw pyol cal Avolas év 7G 
mpos Ilo\uxpdrav bwép atrood. The 
title of the speech probably was ‘Yzrép 
Zwxpdrous mpds ToduKparnv. 


% Dr. L. Hélscher (Quaestiwneulae 
Lysiacae, Herford, 1857, pp. 4 ff.) 
defends the ordinary account, believ- 
ing that Lysias really composed a 
defence which Socrates declined to 
use. He thinks that the dodoyla 


But there can be little doubt as to 


Xwkpdrovs mentioned among the 
works of Lysias by Phot. Cod. 262, 
Antiatt. in Bekker Anecd. p. 115. 8, 
Schol. ad Plat. Gorg. p. 331 B, and 
[Plut.] Vit. Lys., was distinct from 
the speech trép Lwxpdrous written in 
reply to Polycrates, and cited by 
the scholiast on Aristides. He re- 
marks that in the Plutarchic life the 
Apologia is described as écroxacuévn 
Tv dikacrGvy—which is meant, he 
thinks, to mark that it was more 
practical, more forensic, than Plato’s 
Apologia Socratis. He observes also 
that the scholiast on the Gorgias 
(1. ¢.) notices the speech of Lysias as 
having contained matter about 
Anytus and Melétus. But neither 
of these references affords any good 
ground for assuming that there was 
an ’Arodoyla Xwxpdrovs by Lysias 
distinct from his reply to Polycrates. 
The latter had been read by the 
scholiast on Aristeides. Sauppe 
shows that the supposed Apologia 
was at all events not extant in 
antiquity (0. 4. 1. p. 203). 
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Olympia. 
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the correctness of the emendation which removes his 
name from that passage.! There is better reason for 
believing another story in which the name of Lysias 
is associated with that of the elder Dionysius. We 
have good authority’ for the statement that the 
Olympiacus, of which a large fragment remains, was 
spoken by Lysias in person at the Olympic festival of 
388 B.c., to which Dionysius had sent a splendid 
embassy. In that speech Lysias pointed out that 
two great enemies—the despot of Syracuse in the 
west, the king of Persia in the east—threatened 
Greece; and urged union among Greeks with all — 
the eagerness and with more than the sagacity of 
Isocrates. 

As has already been noticed, the indisputably 
genuine works of Lysias, so far as they are known, 
cease about 380 B.c. The latest, the speech for 
Pherenicus of which a fragment remains, belongs to 
381 or 380. Of the two speeches for Iphicrates, 
also represented by fragments only, one belonged to 
371, the other to 354;° but Dionysius pronounced 
both spurious, partly on the external ground that 
Lysias could not then have been living; partly— 
which, for us, is the important poimt—on the in- 





ternal evidence of style.‘ 


1 Lys. de bonis Aristoph. § 19, 
BovNovévov Kévwvos wéurew riva eis 
Ducenlay [’Apioropavys] wxeTo brocrds 
peta E’vduouv kai Avol ov, pidov dvros 
kal gévov, Td mMANVos Td dpuérEpov 
mwreloTra ayabad memonKdtos, K.T.Xr. 
Sauppe substitutes Acovvolov for the 
words xat <Avotov. Obviously the 
words ¢idovu dvtos kai Eévov require to 
be defined by the mention of the 


It seems probable that 


person whose friend he was. Kayser 
proposed to insert Acovvolw between 
Avoiov and ¢idov. Sauppe’s remedy 
is, as Blass says, simpler and better. 


2 Dionys. Lys. c. 29: Diod. xtv. 
109. 


3 See Sauppe, 0. A. 1. p. 178, 
190. 


* Dionys. Lys. c. 12. 


, ah... 
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Lysias died in, or soon after, 380 B.c., at the age of 
about eighty. 

The character, as well as the capacity, of Lysias 
must be judged from the indirect evidence of his own 
writings. Circumstances kept him out of political 
life, in which his versatility and shrewdness would 
probably have held and improved the position 
which great powers of speech must soon have 
won. ‘The part which he took during the troubles 
under the Thirty proved him a generous friend to 
Athens, as the Olympiacus shows him to have been 
a wise citizen? of Greece; but his destiny was not 
that of a man of action. It is not likely that he 
regretted this much, though he must have felt. his 
exclusion from the Athenian franchise as the refusal 
of a reward to which he had claims. His real 
strength—as far as can be judged now—lay in his 
singular literary tact. A fine perception of character 
in all sorts of men, and a faculty for dramatising 
it, aided by a sense of humour always under 
control ; a certain pervading gracefulness and flexi- 
bility of mind; rhetorical skill, masterly in a sense 
hardly dreamed of at that day, since it could conceal 
itself—these were his most distinctive qualities and 
powers. His liberal discharge of public services, 
and his generosity to the exiles in 404, accord with 
the disposition which is suggested by the fragments 


1 [Plut.] Vit. Lys. éredetrncey ris redevrijoa Avotay, x.7.2. 
dydojKovra rn Biodbs, 7} ds rwes @& kal 2 The expression is his own: he 
EBSourjKovra, 7) &s twes brép dydo4- claims to give counsel as a good 
kovra, lidv Anuocbévny pepdxioy dvra _ citizen (Olymp. § 3)—with the thought 
[Schafer places the birth of Demo- in his mind, perhaps, that if he was 
sthenes in 384]. Dionys. Lys. c.12, still but a uérouxos of Athens he was 
el yap dySojxovra ern yevouevov Ojoe at least a woNirnys of Hellas. 
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of his letters. He was a man of warm nature, im- 
pulsive, hospitable, attached to his friends; fond 
of pleasure, and freely indulging in it; but, like 
Sophocles at the Chian supper-party described by 
Ion,’ carrying into social life the same intellectual 
quality which marks his best work—the grace and 
the temperate brightness of a thoroughly Athenian 


mind. 
1 Athenaeus XIII. pp. 603 E-604 D. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
LYSIAS 
STYLE 


AN appreciation of Lysias is, in one sense, easy for 
modern criticism. He was a literary artist, and his 
work bears the stamp of consummate literary skull. 
The reader may fail to realise the circumstances 
under which a particular speech was delivered, the 
force with which it appeals to emotion or to reason, 
the degree in which it was likely to prove persuasive 
or convincing. But he cannot fail to be aware 
that he is reading admirable prose. The merit of 
Lysias as a writer is secure of recognition. It 1s his 
oratorical power which runs some danger of being 
too lightly valued, unless attention is paid to the 
conditions under which it was exerted. The speech 
Against Eratosthenes, indeed, in which he expresses 
the passionate feeling of his own mind, would alone 
suffice to prove him in the modern sense eloquent. 
But a large majority of his other speeches are so 
comparatively tame, so poor in the qualities of the 
higher eloquence, that his oratorical reputation, to 
be understood, needs to be closely interpreted by the 
scope of his oratory. 
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Although on a few occasions he himself came 
forward as a speaker, the business of his life was to 
write for others. All sorts of men were among his 
clients; all kinds of causes in turn occupied him. 
Now he lent his services to the impeachment of an 
official charged with defrauding the Athenian treasury, 
or to the prosecution of some adherent of the Thirty, 
accused of having slandered away the lives of Athenian 
citizens; -now he supplied the words in which a 
pauper begged that his obol a day from the State 
might not be stopped, or helped one of the parties to 
a drunken brawl to demand satisfaction for a black 
eye. The elderly citizen who appeals against the 
calumny of an informer to his past services as trier- 
arch or choregus; the young man checked on the 
threshold of public life by some enemy’s protest at 
his dokimasia for his first office,—in turn borrow 
their eloquence from Lysias. If he had been content 
to adopt the standard which he found existing in his 
profession, he would have written in nearly the same 
style for all these various ages and conditions. He 
would have treated all these different cases upon a 
uniform technical system, merely seeking, in every 
case alike, to obtain the most powerful effect and 
the highest degree of ornament by applying certain 
fixed rules. Lysias was a discoverer when he per- 
ceived that a purveyor of words for others, if he 
would serve his customers in the best way, must 
give the words the air of being their own. He saw 
that the monotonous intensity of the fashionable 
rhetoric—often ludicrously unsuited to the mouth 
into which it was put—was fatal to real impressive- 
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ness ; and, instead of lending to all speakers the same 
false brilliancy, he determined to give to each the 
vigour of nature. It was the desire of treating 
appropriately every case entrusted to him, and of 
making each client speak as an intelligent person, 
without professional aid, might be expected to speak 
in certain circumstances, which chiefly determined 
the style of Lysias. 

This style, imitated by many, but marked in 
Lysias by an original excellence, made him for 
antiquity the representative of a class of orators. 
It was in the latter part of the fourth century B.c. 
that Greek critics began regularly to distinguish three 
styles of rhetorical composition, the grand, the plain 
and the middle. The grand style aims constantly at 
rising above the common idiom; it seeks ornament 
of every kind, and rejects nothing as too artificial if it 
is striking. The plain style may, like the first, employ 
the utmost efforts of art, but the art is concealed ; 
and, instead of avoiding it, imitates the language of 
ordinary life. The ‘‘ middle” style explains itself by 
its name. Theophrastus appears to have been the 
first writer on Rhetoric who attempted such a classi- 
fication ; there is, at least, no hint of it in Aristotle 
or in the Rhetorica ad Alexandrum.' Vague as the 
classification necessarily is, it was frequently modified 
according to the taste of individual teachers. The 
two extremes—the grand and the plain styles—were 


1 Dionysius, speaking of the third this, Francken infers with great prob- 
or middle style, declares himself un- ability that the distinction between 
able to decide whether it was first the three styles was first made by 
used by Thrasymachus of Chalcédon, Theophrastus in his lost work zepi 
‘as Theophrastus thinks,” or by some  déiews (Commentationes Lysiacae, p. 
one else: De Demosth. c. 3. From 9). 
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recognised by all; but some discerned two,’ some 
three’ shades between them; while others thought 
it needless to distinguish anything intermediate.* 
On the whole, however, the tripartite division kept 
its ground down to Roman times. It was adopted, 
with variations of detail, by Cicero,* Dionysius’ and 
Quintilian.° The characteristics of the ‘ plain” style 
with which we are most concerned at present—are 
only sketched by Dionysius ;‘ but they are more 
precisely given by Cicero. ‘There is a difference, 
indeed, between the points of view of the two critics. 
Dionysius treats the three styles historically ; Cicero 
treats them theoretically. The “middle” style of 
Cicero differs, therefore, from the ‘‘ middle” style of 
Dionysius in being an ideal. But Cicero’s description 
of the “plain” style, at least, would probably have 





1 Thus Demetrius (zepi épunr. c. 
36, Walz, Rh. Graec. vol. Ix. p. 21) 
distinguishes four types or xapaxrijpes 
—the plain (icxvés), the grand 
(uweyadorpemys), the polished (yAa- 
gupés), and the forcible (dvds) — 
meaning by the last a terse, vigorous 
style, suited to controversy in court 
or council. 

? Syrianus, in his commentary on 
the wept ideGv of Hermogenes (Walz, 
Eh. Graec. vol, vit. p. 93), says that 
Hipparchus (a rhetorician who wrote 
a treatise mepl tpérwy, ib. VI. p. 337) 
recognised five styles—the plain 
(tcxvds), the copious (d4dp6s—another 
name for the peyadorper7s), the 
middle (uécos), the graphic (ypagukés), 
and the florid (dv@npds). 

3 Demetrius says that his yAagpupés 
xapaxrnp was considered by some as 
a branch of the isyvdés, and his 
dewds xapaxrynp as a branch of the 
peyadorperns : rept épu. c. 36, Walz, 
Ix. 21. 


4 Cic. Orator, c. 6, § 20, grandilogui 
—tenues, acuti—medius et quasi tem- 
peratus. 

5 Dionysius describes the grand 
style as é&m\\ayuevn, mepitTH, éy- 
kardoxevos (De Demosth. 1), or ind} 
Aé&is (ib. 34): the plain, as durH, 
agedyjs (ib. 2), or loxvh, darépirros 
(2b. 34): the middle as péon (ib. 34) 
or mixTh (tb. 3). 

6 Quint. xm. c. 10, § 58. Unum 
subtile (genus), quod isxvéy vocant, 
alterwm grande atque robustum, quod 
adpbv dicunt, constituunt; tertiwm 
alit medium ex duobus, alii floridum 
(namque id avOnpby appellant) addide- 
run. 

7 Dionys. De Demosth. c. 2, 4 
érépa és, ATH Kal ddedys, Kal 
doxotoa Kkarackeuvyy tre Kal ioxdv Thy 
mpos idwrnv éxew Adyov Kal duod- 
™TTa—a vague description, which 
tells us only that this style is based 
upon ldusrns oyos—the language of 
ordinary life. 
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been accepted in the main by Dionysius; and it is 
clear that for Cicero, as for Dionysius, Lysias was 
the canon of that style. According to Cicero, the 
chief marks of the ‘‘ genus tenue” are these:—1. In 
regard to composition—a free structure of clauses and 
sentences, not straining after a rhythmical period.’ 
2. In regard to diction—(a) purity,’ (b) clearness,* 
(c) propriety.* 38. Abstemious use of rhetorical 
figures.” 

With certain exceptions, which will be noticed in 
their place, Lysias has these characteristics, and is 
the best representative of the plain style, whether 
viewed historically or in the abstract. That style 
gradually came to be used by almost all writers for 
the ecclesia or the law-courts; but it was Lysias, 
says Dionysius, who “ perfected” it, and “ brought it 
to the summit of the excellence proper to it.”° In 
order that the originality of Lysias may not be 
underrated, attention must be given to the precise 
meaning of this statement. It appears to speak of 
him merely as having succeeded better than others in 
a style used by nearly all writers of speeches for the 
law-courts. But what was, in fact, common to him 
and them was this only—the avoidance of decidedly 
poetical ornament and the employment of sober prose. 
This is all that the “plain” style, as opposed to the 


1 Cic. Orator, § 77, Primum igitur 
eum tanquam e vinculis numerorum 
CLIMAMUS...... Solutum quiddam sit, 
nec vagum tamen. 

2 ib. § 79, sermo erit purus et 
Latinus. 

3 ib. dilucide planeque dicetur. 

4 ib. quid deceat circumspiciatur. 


> ib. § 80, verecundus erit usus ora- 
toriae quasi supellectilis.  supellex 
est enim quodammodo nostra quae 
est in ornamentis, alia rerwm, alia 
verborum. 

6 Dionys. De Demosth. c. 2, ére- 
Aelwoe 3 adri Kai els axpdv iyarye Tijs 
idias dperjs Avolas 6 Kepddov. 
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“elaborate,” necessarily means. That which he had, 
and which no other had in the same degree, was the 
art of so writing this prose that it should be in 
character with the person who spoke it. Their style’ 
was monotonously plain; his was plain too, but it 
was more, it was variously natural. Dionysius shows 
elsewhere that he appreciated to the full the origin- 
ality of Lysias; but he has hardly brought it out 
with sufficient clearness in the passage which has just 
been noticed. Lysias may, in a general sense, be 
regarded as the perfecter of a.style already practised 
by many others; but it is closer to the truth to call 
him the founder of a new one, and of one in which he 
was never rivalled.’ 

It does not, perhaps, strike the modern mind as 
very remarkable that a man whose business was to 
write speeches for other people should have conceived 
the idea of making the speech appropriate to the 
person. In order to understand why this conception 
was, at the time, a proof of genius, it is necessary to 
Prose 
composition in its infancy was a craft, a close profes- 


remember how rhetoric was then viewed. 


sion, just as much as poetry. Beside the sacred band 
of ‘‘ wise” poets stood the small group of experts 
skilled to fashion artistic prose. When a man wished 
for help in a lawsuit he applied, as a matter of course, 


1 The question, ‘‘ How far is Lysias 
the true representative of the genus 
tenue?” has been exhaustively dis- 
cussed by Dr. F. Berbig, in an essay 
‘*Ueber das genus dicendi tenue des 
Redners Lysias” (Gymnasium - pro- 
gram, Ciistrin, 1871: reviewed in the 
Philologischer Anzeiger, 111. 5. p. 
252). 


The essay will be referred to 


below. Its general conclusion is that 
‘Tn all his writings Lysias must be 
pronounced, by any judgment not 
absolutely rigorous, an excellent 
model of the plain style ;” though 
both his composition and his lan- 
guage depart from it in certain 
points. 
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if he could afford it, to one of these; and it was 
equally a matter of course that the speech supplied to 
him should bear the same stamp as others turned out 
by the same machine. ‘There was no pretence of its 
being the work of the speaker, and no expectation, 
therefore, that it should reflect his nature; a certain 
rhetorical colour, certain recognised forms of argu- 
ment and appeal, were alone looked for. The idea 
of writing for a client so that he should have in court 
the whole advantage of professional aid, and, in 
addition to this, the advantage of appearing to have 
dispensed with it, was not only novel but daring. 
This is what Lysias first undertook to do, and did 
admirably. 

His dramatic purpose—if it may be so called— 
decided the special characteristics of his style. But, 
even without this purpose, an instinctive dislike of 
exaggeration would of itself have given his style 
some general characteristics, sufficient to distinguish 
it from that of any of his contemporaries. On this 
account we must dissent from a view advanced by 
K. O. Miiller in his History of Greek Literature.’ 
Lysias had, he thinks, two distinct styles at two 
different periods of his life; the earlier, ‘forced and 
artificial”; the later, plain. Miiller recognises the 
former in the speech in the Phaedrus, and in the 
Epitaphius. The turning-point was, he conceives, the 
impeachment of Eratosthenes, when “a real feeling 
of pain and anger” in the mind of Lysias gave “a 
more lively and natural flow both to his spirits and 
to his speech.” “This occasion”—Miiller adds— 


1 Vol. 11. p. 148 (transl. Donaldson). 
VOL. I M 


Had his 
style been 
florid 
before it 
became 
plain ? 


Special 
character- 
istics of 
his style. 
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“convinced Lysias what style of oratory was both 
the most suited to his own character and also least 
likely to fail in producing an effect upon the judges.” 
Ingenious as the theory is, we have no belief in the 
fact of any such abrupt transition as it supposes. 
That temperate mastery with which Lysias cultivated 
the “plain” style is doubly a marvel if it was only a 
sudden practical experience which weaned him from 
his first love for a forced and artificial rhetoric. 
Converts are not proverbial for discretion; and the 
exquisite judgment shown by Lysias after his sup- 
posed reformation ought to have prevented its neces- 
sity. Like all his contemporaries, he must, unques- 
tionably, have had his earliest training in the florid 
Sicilian school; but there is nothing to show that its 
precepts ever took a strong hold upon him; and there 
is overwhelming reason to believe that a genius of 
the bent of his must very early have thrown off such 
pedantic trammels. It is true that the speech in 
the Phaedrus—assuming its genuineness—is more 
stiffly composed than any of his presumably later 
writings: but, on the other hand, it is, as Miiller 
allows, entirely free from the ornaments of Gorgias. 
As for the Epitaphius, its spuriousness is now a 
generally recognised fact." 

Plainness and an easy versatility are, then, the 
general characteristics of Lysias. We propose now to 
consider in detail his special characteristics ; speaking 
first of his style in the narrower sense, his composi- 
tion and diction; next of his method of handling 
subject-matter. 


1 See below. 
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Cicero, as we have seen, counts among the marks 
of the “plain” style a free structure of sentences and 
clauses, not straining after a rhythmical  period.! 
Dionysius, speaking of éthopoiia in Lysias, says that 
he composes “quite simply and plainly, aware that 
éthos is best expressed, not in rhythmical periods, 
but in the lax (or easy) style” (€v 79 Suaderupévy AéEEer).? 
In another place, however, he praises Lysias for a 
vigour, essential in contests, ‘‘which packs thoughts 
closely and brings them out roundly” (etpoyyidas) * 
—that is, in terse periods. Both remarks are just. 
Nothing more strikingly distinguishes Lysias from his 
predecessors and from nearly all his successors than 
the degree in which the structure of his sentences 
varies according to his subject. His speeches may in 
this respect be classified under three heads. First, 
those which are of a distinctly public character; in 
which the composition is thoroughly rhythmical, and 
which abound with artistic periods, single or combined.‘ 
Secondly, those speeches which, from the nature of 
their subjects, blend the private with the public 
character; which show not only fewer combinations 
or groups of periods, but a less careful formation of 
single periods.’ ‘Thirdly, the essentially private 
speeches ; which differ from the second class, not in 
the mould of such periods as occur, but in the larger 


Cie. Orator, § 77, quoted above. 
2 Dionys. De Lys. c. 8. 
3 ib. c. 6. 


* In this class, Berbig (in the essay 
mentioned above ‘‘ Ueber das genus 
dicendi tenue des Redners Lysias,” 
p- 8) places these speeches: 1. Or. 
XXVII. (xara ‘Emixpdrovs): 2. Or. 


XXVIII. (kard ’Epyoxdéous): 3. Or. 
4. Or. 
XXXIII. (’OAvuriaxds): 5. Or. XXXIV. 
(wept rod wh Karaddoa Thy roXcrelayv). 

> eg. 1. Or. xt. (xara ’"Eparocdé- 
vous): 2. Or. XIII. (kara ’A-yopdrov) : 
3. Or. xvi. (kara Pidwvos): 4. Or. 
XIX. (wept trav ’Apicroddvous xpnud- 


XXIX. (xara WiNoKpdrovs) : 


Twv). 


His Com- ~ 
position. 


His Dic- 
tion—its 
purity. 
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mixture with these of sentences or clauses not 


periodic.? 


Further, in each of these three classes, a 


greater freedom of composition distinguishes the 


narrative from the argument. 


The narrative parts of 


the properly public speeches are usually thrown into 
what may be called the historical as opposed to the 
oratorical period; that is, the sentences are more 
loosely knit and are drawn out to a greater length. 


According as the speech has more of a private character, 


these freer periods are more and more relaxed into a 
simple series (Aéés eipowévn) of longer or shorter 


clauses. 


Yet, while there are so many shades in the 


composition of Lysias, the colour of the whole is 


individual. 


long, luxuriant sequence ; 


Isocrates develops period out of period in 


Demosthenes intersperses 


the most finished and most vigorous periods with less 
formally built sentences which relieve them; Lysias 
binds his periods, by twos or threes at the most, into 
groups always moderate in size but often monotonous 
in form; excelling Isocrates in compactness, but 
yielding to Demosthenes in life.’ 

The diction of Lysias is distinguished in the first 
place by its purity. This is a quality upon which no 
modern could have pronounced authoritatively, but 


1 In this third class two grades 
may be distinguished, according to 
the importance of the subject and 
the use, greater or less accordingly, 
of a periodic style. I. 1. Or. 1. (epi 
Tod "Eparocbévous povov): 2. Or. III. 
(kara Lipuwvos): 3. Or. IV. (wept rpav- 
patos éx mpovolas): 4. Or, VII. (epi 
rod onxod), II, 1. Or. XvIl. (epi 
Snuoctwy xpnudrwv): 2. Or, XXIII. 
(xara Ilaykdéwvos): 3, Or. XXXII. 


(kara Atoyetrovos). 

2 Cf. Dionys. De Lys. c. 6 (speak- 
ing of the éerse periodic style)—7 
cvoTpépovea Tad vonuara Kal oTpoy- 
yidws éxpépovoa és, Dionysius 
says, Tavrnv édlyo. pev éuyunoarto, 
AnpocBévns d€ Kal wtmepeBddero" 
wry ovxX otrws evTeN@s ovdée 
agedkGs dorep <Avolas, xpnod- 
pevos atrn, G\\a meprépyws Kal 
TLKP@S. 


tod 
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for which the ancient Greek critic vouches. In the 
Augustan age the reaction from florid Asianism to 
Atticism had set in strongly, and especial attention 
was paid by Greek grammarians to the marks of a 
pure Attic style. Dionysius may be taken as a com- 
petent judge. He pronounces Lysias to be ‘ perfectly 
pure in expression, the best canon of Attic speech,— 
not of the old used by Plato and Thucydides,” but of 
that which was in vogue in his own time.' This 
may be seen, he adds, by a comparison with the 
writings of Andocides, Critias and many others. ‘Two 
ideas are included under the “purity” praised here : 
abstinence from words either obsolete (yAdooar) or 
novel, or too decidedly poetical; and abstinence from 
constructions foreign to the idiom of the day—an 
excellence defined elsewhere as “ accuracy of dialect.” * 
Lysias is not rigidly pure in these respects. The only 
instance of an old-fashioned syntax, indeed, which 
has been noticed in him, is the occasional use of re as 
a copula;* nor does he use such pedantic words as 
were meant by “glossae” ; but rare or poetical words 
and phrases occur in many places.‘ The praise of 
purity must be taken in a general and relative sense. 
Of those who came after Lysias, [socrates most nearly 


1 Dionys. De Lys. c. 2. 
2 ib. ¢. 13, where the “ purity” 
spoken of in c. 2 is defined as con- 


sisting of two elements—7d xaéa-' 


pov Trav dvoudrwr and % dxplBea ris 
duadéxrov. 

% This use occurs seven times in 
all; Or. 1 § 17: xin. §§ 1, 82: 
XXxI. §§ 1, 5: xxxir. $$ 1, 22. Ber- 
big, p. 13. 

4 eg. Or. xxx. § 3, peKxpodoyn- 


odmevos: § 7, olxodyres dmrdpOnro Kal 
drelyicTor Kal doractacro Kal dyr- 
ryro: Or. IV. § 8, mapwkuupévos 
dtdxerp Niavy Kal mdpowds éotw: § 9, 
és rovro Bapvdamovias xe: § 20, 
dvixerros cuudopd: Or. XVIII. § 49, 
dpxadmdouros : Or. XIII. $45, dxdens— 
ynporpopetv: Or. XXVI. § 4, deluyn- 
oros: Or. xxx. § 35, sucomovnpety : 
Or. xxiv. § 3, dvoruxjmara lacba : 
Or. XXxtIt. § 7, aOdvaros éXevepla. 


Simplicity. 
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approached him in this quality ;' but Isaeus is also 
commended for it.” 

Next, in contrast with the Sicilian school of rhe- 
toric, Lysias is characterised by a general avoidance 
of ornamental figures. Such figures as occur are 
mostly of the kind which men use in daily life with- 
out rhetorical consciousness,—hyperbole, metaphor, 
prosopopoiia and the like.* As arule, he expresses his 
meaning by ordinary words employed in their normal 
sense. His panegyrical speeches and his letters are 
said to have presented a few exceptions to this rule ; 
but all his business-works, as Dionysius calls them— 
his speeches for the ecclesia and for the law-courts— 
are stamped with this simplicity. He seems, as his 
critic says, to speak like the ordinary man, while he is 
in fact the most consummate of artists,°—a prose poet 
who knows how to give an unobtrusive distinction to 
common language, and to bring out of it a quiet and 
peculiar music.° Isocrates had the same command of 
familiar words, but he was not content to seek effect 
by artistic harmonies of these. His ambition was to 
be ornate ; and hence one of the differences remarked 





1 Dionys. De Lys. c. 2, "Iooxpdrns 
—kabapiéraros 5) Tav &\\wv petra ye 
Avotav. 

2 Dionys. De Isaco, c. 3. 

3 As an instance of a common 
prosopopoiia see e.g. Or. XXI. § 8, ofrw 
mapeckevacpuevnvy tpinpn mica olecbe 
Tos Wodeulous elpyacPar KaKd ; 
Other common figures which occur 
in Lysias are synecdoche, e.g. Or. 
XXxIIT. § 9, ras éXmidas THs owrn- 
plas: antonomasia, Or. § 15, 0 ceu- 
vos Zreqpev’s: metonymia, Or. XII. 
§ 60, ras modes émdyovTes: epana- 
phora, Or. xxx. § 3, modAd per... 


mo\\a 6€: synathroismus, Or, XXXIII. 
§ 3, xal...xat...xat...xal: periphrasis, 
Or. XVIII. § 3, tpdmaov iordva, ete. 

+ Dionys. De Lys. ec. 3 (dperh) 7 
dua Tv Kuplwy re xal xowdv xal év 
Kéow Keimévwv dvoudruv éxpépovoa Ta 
voovmeva. 

5 ib. duolws 5é€ rots idusrats dia- 
NéyerOar Soxav mretcTrov Scov ldusrov 
Orapéper. 

6 ib. Kpdtictos mouths Aoywy He- 
Aupévyns é€x pérpov é~ews, idlay rwa 
oywv etpnkas apyovlay, 7 Tad dvéuara 
Kooper Te Kal nddver, pndév exovra 
dyKkGdes unde poprixédr. 
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by Dionysius: Isocrates is sometimes vulgar ;* Lysias 
never is. ‘There is one kind of ornament, however, 
which Lysias uses largely, and in respect to which he 
deserts the character of the plain style. He delights 
in the artistic parallelism (or opposition) of clauses. 
This may be effected: (1) by simple correspondence 
of clauses in length (isokélon) ; (2) by correspondence 
of word with word in meaning (antitheton proper) ; 
(3) by correspondence of word with word in sound 
(paromoion).? Examples are very numerous both in 
the public and in the private speeches. This love of 
antithesis—shown on a larger scale in the terse 
periodic composition—is the one thing which some- 
times blemishes the éthos in Lysias. 

Closely connected with this simplicity is his clear- 
ness. Lysias is clear in a twofold sense: in thought, 
and in expression. Figurative language is often a 
source of confusion of thought; and the habitual 
avoidance of figures by Lysias is one reason why he 
not only speaks but thinks clearly. In regard to 
this clearness of expression Dionysius has an excellent 
remark. This quality might, he observes, result 
merely from “deficiency of power,” i.e. poverty of 
language and of fancy which constrained the speaker 
to be simple. In the case of Lysias it does, in fact, 


result from wealth of the right words. He uses only 


' Dionys. De Isocr. c. 3, cxnwarlier 
poprikas. 

* Isokéla and homoioteleuta con- 
stantly occur together: see esp. Or. 
xii. (§$ 1, 4, 6, 19, 26, 32, 39, etc.) 
and Or. XxxtII. passim. A special 
form of the paromoion, viz. parono- 
masia, is frequent in Lysias: e.g. Or. 
XXXII. § 11, yowun—ovyyvepns: § 24 


TiumpnOnoerar—reriunoerac: Or, XXX. 
§ 29, ra rdrpia—xara marépa. 

3 De Lys. c 4, xal ei pev Se 
doOéveravy Suvduews éylyvero 7d 
cages otk dkiov Fv atrd dyaréar* 
viv d€ 6 mrodros Trav Kvuplwr 
édvoudtwv éx mods al’r@ mepiov- 
alas drodelkvura Tavrny Ti aperhy. 


Clearness. 


Concise- © 
ness. 


Vividness. 
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plain words; but he has enough of these to express 
with propriety the most complex idea. The combi- 
nation of clearness with conciseness is achieved by 
Lysias because he has his language thoroughly under 
command ; his words are the disciplined servants of 
his thoughts.! but he is not also 
concise. In the union of these two excellences, Isaeus ? 
perhaps stands next to Lysias. There are, indeed, 
exceptions to the conciseness of Liysias, as there are 
exceptions to the purity and the plainness of his 
diction. 


Isocrates is clear ; 


Instances occur in which terms nearly 
synonymous are accumulated, either for the sake of 
emphasis or merely for the sake of symmetry ;* but 


CHAP, — 


} 
1 
: 
; 
‘ 
: 


- 


such instances are not frequent. 


Vividness, évdpyeva— the power of bringing under 


1 ib. c. 4, od Tots dvduacr SovAever 
Ta mpdypara map’ avr@, Tois dé mpdy- 
pacw dxorovbel ra dvéuara. 

2 It is remarkable that Diony- 
sius expressly denies to Demosthe- 
nes the invariable clearness of Lysias, 
De Lys. c. 4, Tis pev SovKvdidov 
AéEews Kal Anpoobévous, of dewdraro 
Ta mpayuara é&evmeiy éyévovtTo, mod 
SucelxacTa éotw hiv Kal doady. 

3 For emphasis (e.g.) in Or. xml. 
§ 63, of & atirav mepiryevdpuevor 
kai owOévres, os ovros mev armé- 
KTeLvev wuds kal Odvaros av’rav 
kaTeyvwcbn, 7 5é rixn Kal 6 
Saluwv meptemoinge. . . Timdvra bp 
buav. For symmetry (e.g.) in Or. 
XXVIII. § 3, xal yap 6h dewdv adv 
eln ef viv pév ottws adrol mefo- 


evo. ais eloghopats suyyvwunv 
Tots KNémTovoe Kal Tots Swpo- 


doxotow.w éxore, &v 8 TH Téws 
xpoym Kal tev olkwy Tay dpueTépwr 
meyarwv oyTwy Kal Trav Syuociwy 
mpocddwy meyddwv otcgayv, Oavd- 
Tw €xoddgerTe TOs TaV BuEeTépwry 


ém.Ovuodvras: where, as Blass 
observes, the words meydd\wv ov- 
o@v are superfluous, and the phrase 
Tous Twv bueTepwy ériOuuodvras, Where 
Tovs Totovrovs would have sufficed, 
is meant to balance rots x\émrrover 
kal Tots SwpodoKovow. 

Another strong instance of re- 
dundancy of the former kind—the 
emphatic—is Or. xxI. § 24, ovde- 
mwmor rénoa ov8  éddxKpuca 
bd éuvhoOnv yuvaxds ovde traldwy 
Twv éuavTod, 005 ipyovunv dSewdv 
evar el TedevThoas brép THs marpl- 
dos dGpphavol’s Kal rod marpds 
amearepnuévous avrov’s karahelyw. 
Favorinus, according to Gellius (11. 
v.), used to say:—‘‘If you remove 
a single word from a passage of 
Plato, or alter it, however suitably 
to the sense, you will still have taken 
away something from the elegance ; 
if you do so in Lysias, you will have 
taken away something from the 
sense.” This praise, as we have 
seen, needs modification. | 
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the senses what is narrated’ '—is an attribute of the 
style of Lysias. The dullest hearer cannot fail to 
have before his eyes the scene described, and to fancy 
himself actually in presence of the persons introduced 
as speaking. lLysias derives this graphic force from 
two things :—judicious use of detail, and perception 
of character. A good example of it is his description, 
in the speech Against Eratosthenes, of his own arrest 
by Theognis and Peison.? Dionysius ascribes vivid- 
ness as well as clearness, to Isocrates also ;* but there 
is perhaps only one passage in the extant work of 
Isocrates which strictly justifies this praise‘ A 
description may be brilliant without being in the least 
degree graphic. The former quality depends chiefly 
on the glow of the describer’s imagination ; the latter 
depends on his truthfulness and skill in grouping 
around the main incident its lesser circumstances. A 
lifelike picture demands the union of fine colouring 
and correct drawing. Isocrates was a brilliant colour- 
ist; but he was seldom, like Lysias, an accurate 
draughtsman. 

From this trait we pass naturally to another which 
has just been mentioned as one of its sources—the 
faculty of seizing and portraying character. Of all 
the gifts of Lysias this is the most distinctive, and is 
the one which had greatest influence upon his style. 
It is a talent which does not admit of definition or 
analysis ; it can be understood only by studying its 
results, It is shown, as Dionysius says, in three 


1 Dionys. De Lys. c. 7, détvapts 3 De Isoer. c. 2. 
ms bmd Tas alcOjces dyovca Td 4 The passage in the Aeginéticus 
Aeybueva. in which the speaker describes his 
2 In Eratosth. 8§ 8-17. care of Thrasylochus : §§ 24-27. 


Ethopoiia. 
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things—thought, diction, and composition ; 1 that is, — 


the ideas, the words, and the style in which the 
words are put together, always suit the person to 
whom they are ascribed.? There is hardly one of the : 
extant speeches of Lysias upon which this peculiar 
power has not left its mark. Many of them, other- 
wise poor in interest, have a permanent artistic value 
as describing, with a few quiet touches, this or that 
type of man. For instance, the Defence which is the 
subject of the Twenty-first Oration is interesting 
solely because it embodies to the life that proud con- 
sciousness of merit with which a citizen who had 
deserved well of the State might confront a calumny. 
In the speech on the Sacred Olive, if the nameless 
accused is not a person for us, he is at least a character 
—the man who shrinks from public prominence of 


1 De Lys. c. 8, tpdv re dbvrwy the 7Oorota of Lysias. He meant 


CHAP. — 


év ols kal mepl & Thy dperny Ta’rny 
oupBéBnkev’ elvar, Stavolas re Kal 
AéEews Kal rpirns ris cuvOécews, 
év dmact Tovras atrivy dmodpalvoua 
KaropOovr. 

2 Francken (Commentationes Ly- 
siacae, pp. 5-7) thinks it doubt- 
ful whether by the 7@omota of Ly- 
sias Dionysius meant the appro- 
priate delineation of each several 
character, or the attribution to all 
characters alike of a certain at- 
tractive simplicity. Francken in- 
clines to the latter view. He re- 
fers to cases in which, as he thinks, 
Lysias has failed, or has not tried, 
to mark individual character, or 
in which the general stamp of sim- 
plicity is exaggerated. The ap- 
preciation of éthos depends much 
upon taste; it scarcely admits of 
argument. But it is clear to me 
what Dionysius, at least, meant by 


the appropriate delineation of each 
several character. Surely he says 
so very plainly: De Lys. c. 8, ob 
yap Stavoovpévovs pdvov vmrorlbera 
xpnora Kal émiekh Kal pétpia Tovds 
Néyovras, wore eixdvas ecivac Soxely 
tav Ody Tods Adyous aAAG kal 
Thv rN€étv adwrodldwot Tots HOe- 
atv oixelav. Cf. K. O. Miiller, 
Hist. Gr. Lit. U1. p. 148 (tr. Donald- 
son) :—‘‘ Lysias distinguished, with 
the accuracy of a dramatist, be- 
tween the different characters into 
whose mouths he put his speeches, 
and made every one, the young and 
the old, the rich and the poor, 
the educated and the uneducated, 
speak according to his quality and 
condition: this is what the ancient 
critics praise under the name of 
his Ethopoiia. The prevalent tone, 
however, was that of the ‘average 
man,” 


a 
+ 
- 


7 
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any kind, but who at the same time has a shy pride 
in discharging splendidly all his public duties.‘ The 
injured husband, again, who has taken upon Erato- 
sthenes the extreme vengeance sanctioned by the law, 
is the subject of an indirect portrait, in which home- 
liness is combined with the moral dignity of a citizen 
standing upon his rights.” The steady Athenian 
householder of the old type, and the adventurous 
patriot of the new, are sketched in the speech On the 
Property of Aristophanes.’ ‘The accuser of Diogeiton, 
unwilling to prosecute a relative, but resolved to have 
a shameful wrong redressed ;—Diogeiton’s mother, 
pleading with him for her sons ;—are pictures all the 


_ more effective because they have been produced without 


apparent effort.* But of all such delineations—and, 
as Dionysius says, no character in Lysias is inartistic- 
ally drawn or lifeless°—perhaps the cleverest and 


certainly the most attractive is that of Mantitheus, 


the brilliant young Athenian who is vindicating his 
past life before the Senate. Nowhere is the ethical 


art of Lysias more ably shown than in the ingenuous 


words of apology with which, as by an afterthought, 
Mantitheus concludes his frank and _ high-spirited 
defence :— 

“| have understood, Senators, that some people 
are annoyed with me for this too—that I presumed, 
though rather young, to speak in the Assembly. It 
was about my own affairs that I was first compelled 


1 De sacra Olea, §§ 1-8, 30. 4 In Diogeit. §§ 1-3, 12-17. 
2 De caed. Eratosth. (Or. 1.) §§ 5 De Lys. c 8, amr@s yap ovde 
5 ff., 47-50. evpely OUvauae mapa TH pPHyrope TovTw 


3 De Aristoph. bonis, §§ 18-23,  mpbcwrov otre dynPoroinrov ore 


. 55-64. dwuxor. 


The ‘‘ pro- 


priety ” of 
Lysias. 


His 
“ charm.” 
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to speak in public; after that, however, I do suspect 
myself of having been more ambitiously inclined than | 
I need have been,—partly through thinking of my 
family, who have never ceased to be statesmen,— 
partly because I saw that you (to tell the truth) 
respect none but such men ; so that, seeing this to be 
your opinion, who would not be invited to act and 
speak in behalf of the State? And besides—why 
should you be vexed with such men? ‘The judgment 
upon them rests with none but yourselves.” * 

The “ propriety” which has always been praised 
in Lysias depends mainly on this discernment of what 
suits the character of each speaker; but it includes 
more—it has respect also to the hearers and to the 
subject, and generally to all the circumstances of the 
case. ‘The judge, the ecclesiast, the listener in the 
crowd at a festival are not addressed in the same 
vein; different excellences of style characterise the 
opening, 
appeal.” 

It remains to say a few words on the peculiar and 
crowning excellence of Lysias in the province of 
expression,—his famous but inexplicable “ charm.” 
It is noticeable that while his Roman critics merely 
praise his elegance and polish, regarding it as a simple 


the narrative, the argument, the final 


result of his art,® the finer 


1 Pro Mantith. 8§ 20, 21. 

2 The -distinction between Etho- 
potia and the Propriety praised 
in Lysias will appear from a careful 
reading of Dionys. De Lys. cc. 8, 9. 
Ethopoiia is the adaptation of the 
speech to the intrinsic character 
of the speaker. Propriety is the 
adaptation of the speech to the 


sense of his Greek critic 


circumstances :—on the one hand, 
to the age, quality, occupation, 
etc., of the speaker; on the other 
hand, to the cause and to the 
audience. 

3 Cic. Brut. § 35, egregie subtilis 
scriptor atque elegans: ib. § 285, 
deiunitas polita, urbana, elegans. 
Quint. x. 1. 78, subtilis atque ele- 
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apprehends a certain nameless grace or charm, which 
eannot be directly traced to art,—which cannot be 
analysed or accounted for: it is something peculiar to 
him, of which all that can be said is that it is there. 
What, asks Dionysius, is the freshness of a beautiful 
face? What is fine harmony in the movements and 
windings of music? What is rhythm in the measure- 
ment of times? As these things baffle definition, so 
does the charm of Lysias. It cannot be taken to 
pieces by reasoning ; it must be seized by a cultivated 
instinct.’ It is the final criterion of his genuine work. 
*“When I am puzzled about one of the speeches 
ascribed to him, and when it is hard for me to find 
the truth by other marks, I have recourse to this 
excellence, as to the last piece on the board. ‘Then, 
if the Graces of Speech seem to me to make the writ- 
ing fair, I count it to be of the soul of Lysias; and I 
care not to look further into it. But if the stamp of 
the language has no winningness, no loveliness, I am 
chagrined, and suspect that after all the speech is not 
by Lysias; and I do no more violence to my instinct, 
even though in all else the speech seems to me clever 
and well finished; believing that to write well, in 
special styles other than this, is given to many men ; 
gans: ix. 4. 17, gratia quae in eo 
maxima est simplicis atque inaffectati 
coloris. It must be allowed to 
Cicero that he felt the plainness of 


Lysias to have a charm of its own. 
But he did not, like Dionysius, feel 


haec subtilis oratio atque incompta 
delectat. fit enim quiddam in utro- 
que, quo sit venustius, sed non ut 
appareat, 

1 Dionys. De Lys. c. 11. Note 
the words—ris 4 map’ aire xdpis 


this charm to be something inde- 
pendent of the plainness, which 
could be used as a distinct test of 
genuine work. See Orator, § 78, nam 
ut mulieres esse dicuntur nonnullae 
inornatae, quas id ipswm deceat, sic 


€oTt, Bouvouévors pabely broGeluny av 
émiTnievew xpivy paxpm Kal paxpa 
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but that to write winningly, gracefully, with loveliness, 
is the gift of Lysias.” ! | 

A modern reader would be sanguine if he hoped 
to analyse the distinctive charm of Lysias more closely 
than Dionysius found himself able todo. He may be 
content if study by degrees gives him a dim appre- 
hension of something which he believes that he could 
use, as Dionysius used the qualities detected by his 
“instinct,” in deciding between the genuine and the 
false. Evidently the same cause which in great mea- 
sure disqualifies a modern for estimating the “ purity ” 
of the language of Lysias also disqualifies him for 
estimating its charm. ‘This charm may be supposed 
to have consisted partly in a certain felicity of expres- 
sion,—Lysias having a knack of using the word which, 
for some undefinable reason, was felt to be curiously 
right; partly in a certain essential urbanity, the 
reflection of a nature at once genial and refined. The 
first quality is evidently beyond the sure appreciation 
of a modern ear: the second less so, yet scarcely to be 
estimated with nicety, since here too shades of 
expression are concerned. At best a student of 
Lysias may hope to attain a tolerably true perception 
of what he could not have written: but hardly the 
faculty of rejoicing that he wrote just as he did. 

Having now noticed the leading characteristics of 
Lysias in regard to form of language, we will consider 
some of his characteristics in the other great depart- 
ment of his art—the treatment of the subject-matter. 
In this the ancient critics distinguished two chief 
elements, Invention and Arrangement.’ 


1 Dionys. De Lys. ¢. 11. 2 etipeois—rdéis: Dionys. De Lys. ec. 15. 
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By “invention” was meant the faculty of dis- 
covering the arguments available in any given cir- 
cumstances; the art, in short, of making the most 
of a case. Socrates, criticising the speech in the 
Phaedrus, is made to express contempt for the in- 
ventive power of Lysias." Arguments, however, 
which would not pass with a dialectician, might do 
very well for a jury. If Plato found Lysias barren 
of logical resource, Dionysius emphatically praises 
his fertile cleverness in discovering every weapon of 
controversy which the facts of a case could yield to 
the most penetrating search.” The latter part of the 
speech against Agoratus may be taken as a good 
example of this exhaustive ingenuity.’ It is a 
fault, indeed, that there the speaker attempts to 
make too many small points in succession ; and one, 
at least, of these is a curious instance of overdone 
subtlety.* 

In regard to arrangement, Lysias is distinguished 
from all other Greek orators by a uniform simplicity. 
His speeches consist usually of four parts, which 
follow each other in a regular order: proem, narra- 
tive, proof, epilogue. In some cases the nature of 
the subject renders a narrative, in the proper sense, 
unnecessary ; in others, the narrative is at the same 
time the proof; in a few, the proem is almost or 
entirely dispensed with. But in no case is there 


1 Plat. Phaedr. pp. 234 E-236 a. 
2 Dionys. Lys. c. 13. 
3 In Agorat. §§ 49-90. 


4 db. §§ 70-90, in which it is 
argued that the amnesty of 403 
does not hold good as between two 


members of the same political party. 

5 ore 5¢ Ta Ths bwobécews cTot- 
xela Téocapa, Tpooluov, Sijynocs, 
mwiorets, €midoyos: Dionys. Art. 
Rhett. x. c. 12. Aristotle’s enu- 
meration is mpooiuiov, rpb0ects, mloris, 
éritoyos: Rhet. 111. 13. 
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anything more elaborate than this fourfold partition, 
—and in no case is the sequence of the parts altered. 
This simple arrangement, contrasting with the mani- 
fold subdivisions which Plato notices as used by the’ 
rhetoricians of his day,' is usually said to have been 
first made by Isocrates.” This may be true in the 
sense that it was he who first stated it theoretically. 
In practice, however, it had already been employed 
by Lysias ; and more strictly than by Isocrates him- 
self.? The difference between their systems, according 
to Dionysius, is precisely this :—Lysias uses always 
the same simple framework, never interpolating, sub- 
dividing or defining ;* Isocrates knows how to break 
the uniformity by transpositions of his own devising, 
or by novel episodes.” The same difference, in a 
stronger form, separates Lysias here from his imitator 
in much else, Isaeus. Every kind of artifice is used 
by Isaeus in shifting, subdividing, recombining the 
four rudimentary elements of the speech according to 
the special conditions of the case.° It was this ver- 
satile tact in disposing his forees—this generalship,’ 
as Dionysius in one place calls it—which chiefly 
procured for Isaeus the reputation of unequalled 
adroitness in fighting a bad cause.* Lysias had con- 
summate literary skill and much acuteness; but his 


1 Phaedr, pp. 266 ©, 267 B. Cf. verOar rip dpoediay ldtas weraBorats 


Arist. Rhet. iv. 13. Kal £évo.s érreccodlors. 

2 Dionys. Lys. 16: Sauppe, O. A. 6 Id. De Isae. c. 14. 
11. 224: Cope, Introd. to Arist. 7 rods 6 dixaoras KaTacTpary- 
Rhetoric, p. 332. yet, De Isae. 3. 

3 Westermann (Griech. Bereds. p. * His reputation in this respect 


75) seems to recognise Lysias as the W®** of a somewhat sinister kind :— 


inventor of the fourfold partition. ty ¢ wept abrod dba mapa Tots 
Tére yontelas Kal dmdrns, ws dewds 


* Dionys. De Lys. ¢. 15. avnp rexviredoar Aéyous émi Ta To- 
> Id. De Isocr. c. 4, 7d dtadkauBd- vnpbrepa. Dionys. De Tsae. 4. 
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weapons were better than his plan of campaign ; he 
was not a subtle tactician. ‘In arranging what he 
has invented he is commonplace, frank, guileless ;” ! 
while Isaeus “plays ‘all manner of ruses upon his 
adversary,” ® Lysias “uses no sort of knavery.”* In- 
vention and selection are admirable in him: arrange- 
ment is best studied in his successors.‘ 

If we turn from his general plan to his execution 
of its several parts, Lysias will be found to show very 
different degrees of merit in proem, narrative, proof 
and epilogue. 

His proem, or opening, is always excellent, always 
gracefully and accurately appropriate to the matter 
in hand. This inexhaustible fertility of resource calls 
forth the special commendation of Dionysius. | ‘‘'The 
power shown in his proems will appear especially 
marvellous if it is considered that, though he wrote 
not fewer than 200 forensic speeches, there is not one 
in which he is found to have used a preface which is 
not plausible, or which is not closely connected with 
the case. Indeed, he has not twice hit upon the 
same syllogisms, or twice drifted into the same 
thoughts. Yet even those who have written little 
are found to have had this mischance,—that, I mean, 
of repeating commonplaces; to say nothing of the 
fact that nearly all of them borrow the prefatory 
remarks of others, and think no shame of doing so.” ® 
The opening of the speech against Diogeiton may be 


léorw dmépirrds tis Kal édev- 3 ore yap mpoxaracxevats [x.7.X. |, 
Oepos kal amdvnpos oikovoujoa Ta ...0dTe Tats dAdNats ToavTas Tar- 
evpeOévra: Dionys. De Lys. c. 15. oupyla:s evdploxerar xpupevos: De 
2 pds tov dvridixov Starovn- Lys. c. 15. 
pevetat, De Isae. c. 3. #20, & 1b. c. 17. 
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cited as an example of a difficult case introduced with 
singular delicacy and tact. | 

The same kind of cleverness which never fails to 
make a good beginning finds a more important scope 
in the next stage of the speech. In narrative Lysias 
is masterly. His statements of facts are distinguished 
by conciseness, clearness and charm, and by a power 
of producing conviction without apparent effort to 
convince. If these qualities mark almost equally 
some of the narratives in the private orations of 
Demosthenes,’ it is yet Lysias and not Demosthenes 
to whom Dionysius points as the canon of excellence 
in this kind.? He goes so far as to say that he 
believes the rules for narrative given in the current 
rhetorical treatises to have been derived from study 
of models supplied by Lysias. 

In the third province—that of proof—this supre- 
macy is not maintained. Rhetorical proofs are of 
three kinds: (1) direct logical proofs which appeal 
to the reason ; and indirect moral proofs which appeal 
(2) to the moral sense, and (3) to the feelings. 

In the first sort Lysias is strong both by acuteness 
in discovering, and by judgment in selecting, argu- 
ments. In the second he is effective also; and suc- 
ceeds, even when he has few facts to go upon, in 
making characters seem attractive or the reverse by 


Narrative. 


Proof. 


1 His narratives tiv miotw dua xKabapa cal axpiBH cal cad Kal did 


AeAnOb7Tws cwveripépovew, Dionys. De 
Lys. c. 18. 

2 After comparing an_ extract 
from the lost speech of Lysias 
Against Tisis with an extract from 
the speech of Demosthenes Against 
Conon, Dionysius asks—vraira od 


Tay Kuplwy Kal KowGv évoudTwv Kat- 
ecxevacuéva womep Ta Avolov; and 
goes on to notice other excellences 
which both have alike. De Demosth. 
c. 13. 

3 8pov Te kal kavéva Ths ldéas Tabrns 
abrov amopatvoua: De Lys. c. 18. 
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incidental touches. In the third he is comparatively 
weak ; he cannot heighten the force of a plea, repre- 
sent a wrong, or invoke compassion,’ with sufficient 
spirit and intensity. Hence in the fourth and last 
department, the epilogue, he shows, indeed, the neat- 
ness which suits recapitulation, but not the power 
which ought to elevate an appeal. The nature of his 
progress through a speech is well described by an 
image which his Greek critic employs.’ Like a soft 
southern breeze, his facile inspiration wafts him 
smoothly through the first and second stages of his 
voyage ; at the third it droops; in the last it dies. 
The manner in which Lysias handles his subject- 
matter has now been spoken of so far as concerns its 
technical aspect. But, besides these characteristics 
of the artist which may be discovered in particular 
parts, there are certain general qualities, resulting 
from the character of the man, which colour the 
whole ; and a word must now be said of these. 
Foremost among such qualities is tact. 
its special manifestations is quick sympathy with the 
character of the speaker; another is perception of the 
style in which a certain subject should be treated 
or a certain class of hearers addressed. Both these 
have already been noticed. But, above and beyond 
these, there is a certain sureness in the whole conduct 
of a case, a certain remoteness from liability to 


dinyjoews airov dye* Odrav dé els 
Tovs admodextixo’s €On Débyous, 
duvdpd ris ylyverac cal dodevys* ev 


‘In the technical language of 
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otxrovs: De Lys, ¢. 19. 
2 airn wévra (h xdpis), Kadrep 
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blunder, which is the most general indication of 
the tact of Lysias. Among his genuine extant 
speeches there is only one which perhaps in some 
degree offers an exception to the rule :—the speech 
Against Evandrus.' In the case of the speech Against 
Andocides, the conspicuous absence of a fine dis- 
cretion is one of the most conclusive proofs that 
Lysias was not the author.? In relation to treatment, 
this tact is precisely what the “charm” praised by 
Dionysius is in relation to language; it is that quality, 
the presence or absence of which is the best general 
criterion of what Lysias did or did not write. 
His A quality which the last almost implies is humour; 
' and this Lysias certainly had. The description of an 
incorrigible borrower, in the fragment of the lost 
speech against the Socratic Aeschines, shows this 
humour tending to broad farce,* and illustrates what 
Demetrius means by the ‘‘somewhat comic graces ”* 


to take others at a distance? When- 
ever he has collected club-subscrip- 
tions, he fails to hand over the 


1 See the remarks below upon this 
speech. 
2 The internal evidence against the 


authenticity of the speech Against 
Andocides is discussed below. 

3 Fragment 1 in Sauppe, 0. A. 
ur. p. 172. The passage especially 
meant here begins at dda ydp, @ 
dvdpes dixacral, ovk els ewe pdvov 
rowdrés éorw, and goes down to 7 
TovTw cuuBddreEw :— 

‘* But indeed, judges, I am not the 
only person to whom he behaves in 
this way; he is the same to every 
one else who has had to do with 
him. Have not the neighbouring 
shopkeepers, from whom he gets on 
credit goods for which he never pays, 
shut up their shops and gone to law 
with him? Are not his neighbours 
so cruelly used by him that they 
have left their houses and are trying 


payments of the other members, 
and they are wrecked on this little 
tradesman like chariots at the turn- 
ing-post of the course. Such a 
crowd goes at daybreak to his 
house to demand the sums due to 
them, that passers-by fancy the 
people have come to attend a 
funeral. As for the inhabitants of 
the Peiraeus, they are in such a 
mind that they think it much safer 
to sail to the Adriatic than to en- 
counter this man.” 

4 Demetr. epi épunvelas, § 128 
(Walz, Rhet. Gr. 1x. 58): trav 6é 
xapirwy ai wév elo pelfoves kal ceu- 
vorepat, ai dé evredeis maddov Kai 
KWULKWTEpal, olov ai ’Apiororé- 
Aous xa pires Kal Lwppovos xai Avotov. 
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of Lysias. But, as a rule, it is seen only in sudden 
touches, which amuse chiefly because they surprise ; 
as in the speech for Mantitheus, and most of all in 
- that for the Invalid.’ Really powerful sarcasm must 
come from earnest feeling; and Lysias, though intel- 
leetual acuteness gave him command of irony, was 
weak in sarcasm for the same reason that he was not 
great in pathos. There is, properly speaking, only 
one extant speech—that against Nicomachus — in 
which sarcasm is a principal weapon.” Here he is 
moderately successful, but not in the best way; 
for, just as in his attack upon Aeschines, vehemence, 
tending to coarseness, takes the place of moral in- 
dignation. 

The language, the method, the genius of Lysias 
have now been considered in reference to their chief 
positive characteristics. But no attempt to estimate 
what Lysias was would be true or complete if it failed 
to point out what he was not. However high the 
rank which he may claim as a literary artist, he 
cannot, as an orator, take the highest. The defects 
which exclude him from it are chiefly two; and 
these are to a certain extent the defects of his 
qualities. As he excelled in analysis of character 
and in elegance, so he was, as a rule, deficient in 
pathos and in fire. 

It would be untrue to say that Lysias never 
appeals to the feelings with effect, and unfair to 
assume that he lacked the power of appealing to 
them with force. But the bent of his mind was 


1 e.g. In Mantith. (Or. xvi.) $15: 2 See esp. Jn Nicom. (Or. Xxx.) 
Pro Inval. (Or. xxtv.) $9. Cf. De §§11, 27. 
sacra Olea (Or. vil.) §§ 1, 14. 
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critical; his artistic instinct shrank from exaggera- 
tion of every sort; and, instead of giving fervent 
expression to his own sense of what was pitiable 


or terrible in any set of circumstances, it was his° 


manner merely to draw a suggestive picture of the 
circumstances themselves. This self-restraint will be 
best understood by comparing a passage of Lysias 
with a similar passage of Andocides. The speech On 
the Mysteries describes the scene in the prison when 
mothers, sisters, wives came to visit the victims of 
the informer Diocleides.!' A like scene is described in 
the speech Against Agoratus, when the persons whom 
he had denounced took farewell in prison of their 
kinswomen.? But the two orators take different 
means of producing a tragic effect. ‘‘There were 
cries and lamentations,” says Andocides, “‘ weeping and 
wailing for the miseries of the hour.”* Lysias simply 
remarks that the wife who came to see her husband 
had already put on mourning.* For hearers of a 
certain class the pathos of facts is more eloquent than 
an express appeal; but the speaker who is content 
to rely upon it renounces the hope of being found 
pathetic by the multitude. It was only now and 
then that, without going beyond the limits which his 
own taste imposed, Lysias could expect to stir general 
sympathy. In the defence which he wrote for the 
nephews of Nicias, the last survivors of a house made 
desolate by violent deaths and now threatened with 
spoliation, he found such an opportunity. He used 
it well, because, though declamation would have been 


1 Andoc. De Myst. §§ 48-51. 3 De Myst. § 48. 
2 Lys. In Agorat. §§ 39-42. * In Agorat. § 40. 
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easy, he abstained from everything rhetorical and 
hollow. The few words in which the defendant 
speaks of his claim to the protection of the court are 
plain and dignified :— 

“Judges, I have no one to put up to plead for us ; 
for of our kinsmen some have died in war, after 
showing themselves brave men, in the effort to make 
Athens great; some, in the cause of the democracy 
and of your freedom, have died by the hemlock of 
the Thirty; and so the merits of our kinsmen, and 
the misfortunes of the State, have become the causes 
of our friendlessness. It befits you to think of these 
things and to help us with good will, considering 
that under a democracy those deserve to be well 
treated at your hands who, under an oligarchy, had 
their share of the troubles.” ! 

After inquiring how far Lysias fails in pathos, it 
remains to speak of the other principal defect noticed 
above. How far, and in what sense, does he want 
fire? By “fire” is meant here the passion of a 
speaker stirred with great ideas. Dionysius says (in 
effect) that, besides pathos, Lysias wants two other 
things, grandeur and spirit.2 He has not—we are 
told—the intensity or the force* of Demosthenes ; he 
touches, but does not pierce, the heart ;* he charms, 
but fails to astonish or to appal.® This is true; 
but it should be remembered that in a great majority 
of the causes with which he had to deal the attempt 


1 De bonis Niciae fratris (Or. 3 révos—icxts: Dionys. Demosth. 
XVIII.) §§ 24, 25. 13. 

2 Dionysius says that the style 4 He wants 7d mpdv: id. Lys. 
of Lysias is not byndy and peyado- 138. 
mpery}s: nor Ouyod Kal mvevpuaros 5 His style being neither @avyacry) 
peoth: De Lys. ¢. 13. nor karamAnktixy : tb. 
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at sublimity.would have been ridiculous. It may be — 
granted that, had Lysias been called upon to plead — 
for Olynthus or to denounce Philip, he would not 
have approached even distantly the lofty vehemence 
of Demosthenes. The absence of passion cannot — 
properly be regarded as a defect in his extant — 
speeches; but they at least suggest that under no 
circumstances could he have excelled in passionate — 
eloquence. They indicate a power which sufficed to : 
elaborate them, rather than a power which gave them — 
their special qualities out of an affluence of resource. 
T'wo speeches, however, must be named, one of which 
shows (in what remains of it) the inspiration of a 
great idea, the other, the inspiration of an ardent 
feeling. These are the Olympiacus and the speech 
Against Eratosthenes. If in each of these Lysias has 
shown himself worthy of his subject, the inference in 
his favour should be strengthened by the fact that, so 
far as we know, these are the noblest subjects which 
he treated. 

In the Olympiacus he is enforcing the necessity 
of union among Greeks and calling upon Sparta to 
take the lead :— 

“Tt befits us, then, to desist from war among 
ourselves and to cleave, with a single purpose, to the 
public weal, ashamed for the past and apprehensive 
for the future ; it befits us to imitate our forefathers, 
who, when the barbarians coveted the land of others, 
inflicted upon them the loss of their own; and who, 
after driving out the tyrants, established liberty for 
all men alike. But I wonder most of all at the 
Lacedaemonians, and at the policy which can induce 
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them to view passively the conflagration of Greece. 


They are the leaders of the Greeks, as they deserve 


to be, both for their inborn gallantry and for their 
warlike science; they alone dwell exempt from 
ravage, though unsheltered by walls; unvexed by 
faction ; strangers to defeat ; with usages which never 
vary; thus warranting the hope that the freedom 
which they have achieved is immortal, and that, 
having proved themselves in past perils the de- 
liverers of Greece, they are now thoughtful for her 
future.” ? 

In the speech Against Eratosthenes, he concludes 
the impeachment with an appeal to the two parties 
who had alike suffered from the Thirty Tyrants :—the 
Townsmen, or those who had remained at Athens 
under the oligarchy ; and the democratic exiles who 
had held the Peiraeus :— 

“T wish, before I go down, to recall a few things 
to the recollection of both parties, the party of the 
Town and the party of the Peiraeus ; in order that, in 
passing sentence, you may have before you as warn- 
ings the calamities which have come upon you through 
these men. 

“And you, first, of the Town—reflect that under 
their iron rule you were forced to wage with brothers, 
with sons, with citizens a war of such a sort that, 
having been vanquished, you are the equals of the 
conquerors, whereas, had you conquered, you would 
have been the slaves of the Tyrants. They would 
have gained wealth for their own houses from the 
administration ; you have impoverished yours in the 


1 Olympiacus (Or. XXxIII.) §§ 6, 7. 
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war with one another; for they did not deign that 
you should thrive along with them, though they forced — 
you to become odious in their company; such being 
their consummate arrogance that, instead of seeking — 
to win your loyalty by giving you partnership in 
their prizes, they fancied themselves friendly if they — 
allowed you a share of their dishonours. Now, there- 
fore, that you are in security, take vengeance to the 
utmost of your power both for yourselves and for the 
men of the Peiraeus; reflecting that these men, 
villains that they are, were your masters, but that — 
now good men are your fellow-citizens,—your fellow- 
soldiers against the enemy, your fellow-counsellors in 
the interest of the State; remembering, too, those 
allies whom these men posted on the acropolis as 
sentinels over their despotism and your servitude. 
To you—though much more might be said—lI say 
thus much only. 

“But you of the Peiraeus—think, in the first 
place, of your arms—think how, after fighting many 
a battle on foreign soil, you were stripped of those 
arms, not by the enemy, but by these men in time of 
peace; think, next, how you were warned by public 
eriers from the city bequeathed to you by your 
fathers, and how your surrender was demanded of the 
cities in which you were exiles. Resent these things 
as you resented them in banishment; and recollect, 
at the same time, the other evils that you have 
suffered at their hands;—how some were snatched 
out of the market-place or from temples and put to a 
violent death; how others were torn from children, 
parents, or wife, and forced to become their own 
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murderers, nor allowed the common decencies of 
burial, by men who believed their own empire to be 
surer than the vengeance from on high. 

“And you, the remnant who escaped death, after 
perils in many places, after wanderings to many cities 
and expulsion from all, beggared of the necessaries of 
life, parted from children, left in a fatherland which 
was hostile or in the land of strangers, came through 
many obstacles to the Peiraeus. Dangers many and 
great confronted you; but you proved yourselves 
brave men; you freed some, you restored others to 
their country. 

“Had you been unfortunate and missed those 
aims, you yourselves would now be exiles, in fear of 
suffermg what you suffered before. Owing to the 
character of these men, neither temples nor altars, 
which even in the sight of evil-doers have a protect- 
ing virtue, would have availed you against wrong ;— 
while those of your children who are here would have 
been enduring the outrages of these men, and those 
who are in a foreign land, in the absence of all 
succour, would, for the smallest debt, have been 
enslaved. 

“T do not wish, however, to speak of what might 
have been, seeing that what these men have done 
is beyond my power to tell; and indeed it is 
a task not for one accuser, or for two, but for a 
host. 

“Yet is my indignation perfect for the temples 
which these men bartered away or defiled by entering 
them; for the city which they humbled; for the 
arsenals which they dismantled ; for the dead, whom 
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you, since you could not rescue them alive, must 
vindicate in their death. And I think that they are 
listening to us, and will be aware of you when you 
give your verdict, deeming that such as absolve thesé 
men have passed sentence upon them, and that such — 
as exact retribution from these have taken venga E 
in thew names. 
“T will cease accusing. You have heard—seen—_ 
suffered: you have them: judge.” ? 
On reviewing the general position of Lysias among 
the Attic orators, it will be seen to result mainly 
from his discovery, made at a time when Rhetoric 
had not yet outlived the crudest taste for finery, that ‘ 
the most complete art is that which hides itself. 
Aided not only by a delicate mastery of language 
but by a peculiar gift for reading and expressing 
character, he created a style of which the chief mark | 
was various naturalness. It was long before the art ; 
of speaking reached, in general practice, that orm : 
maturity which his precocious tact had given to it in 
a limited field ; it was long before his successors freed | 
themselves to any great extent—few wholly freed 
themselves—from the well-worn allurements which | . 
he had decisively rejected when they were freshest. — 
But at least no one of those who came after dared to . 
neglect the lesson taught by Lysias; the attempt to 
be natural, however artificially or rarely, was hence-— 


; 





forward a new element in the task which professors 

of eloquence conceived to be set before them. Lysias— 
remains, for all after-times, the master of the plain 

style. 


1 In Eratosth. §§ 92-100. 
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This supremacy in a definite province is allowed 


to him by the general voice of antiquity through the 


centuries in which its culture was finest; the praise 
becoming, however, less discriminating as the instinct 
which directed it became less sure. 

Plato’s satire! upon Lysias—for not having seen 
that the writing of love-letters is a branch of Dialectic 
—is joined to a notice of the clearness, compactness, 
finished polish of his language ;* and it would per- 
haps be unfair to Plato to assume that in the one 
place where he seems at all just to Lysias he meant 


_ to be altogether ironical. Isaeus was a careful student 


of Lysias.° 


1 Plat. Phaedr. p. 264 B: od 
xvonv SoKxet BeBAcOar Ta Tod Nbyou ; 
4h palverac rd Sevrepov elpnudvoy éx 
twos dvdyxns deiv Setrepov reOjva ; 
It is on this ground—the wnphilo- 
sophic character of Lysias — that 
Plato gives such a decided prefer- 
ence to Isocrates. Compare the 
remark of Dionysius that Isaeus 
differs from Lysias in this among 
other things—rg@ ph xar évOdunud 


mt Néyew GAG Kal Kar’ émixelpnua 


(De Js. 16). That is, Isaeus fre- 
quently makes an attempt (ém- 
xelpnua) at strict logical proof; 
whereas Lysias rarely goes beyond 
the rhetorical syllogism (évOdunua). 

2 Phaedr. p. 284 EH: rh 6é; Kal 
Tavryn det tov Abyov éraveOjva, ws 
7a déovra elpnxéros To mono, adr’ 
ovK éxelvy pdvor, drt caph Kal oTpoy- 
yUXa, kal dxpiB@s &xacra rév dvo- 
parwv dmorerépvevrac; 

% Dionys. De Js. 2: [Plut.] Vit. 
Tsae. 

4 In the extant works of Aristotle 
there occur but two quotations from 
authentic speeches of ‘Lysias: (1) In 


If Aristotle * seldom quoted him, if Theo- 


Rhet. wt. ad fin. elpnxa, dxnxdbare, 
éxere, kplvare: cited as an example 
of effective asyndeton. This is 
probably an inaccurate citation of 
the dxyxéare, éwpdxare, memévOare, 
éxere, duxdgere with which the speech 
Against Eratosthenes closes. (2) 
In Rhet. 11. c. 28, § 18, there 
is a quotation from § 11 of the 
speech of Lysias epi ris mork- 
telas (Or. XXXIV.): ef gev-yovres 
wey =éuaxdueda §=brrws § Karéaper, 
KaTrehOdvres O¢ gevédueda Srws wh 
paxwueba, 

The citation in Rhet. 11. c. 10, 
§ 7 (i6re détov Fv él ro Tddyw— 
cvyxarabamrrouevns TH dpern at’rdv 
Ths édevOepias) from § 60 of the 
émirdguos ascribed to Lysias (Or. 
II.) cannot be reckoned, since that 
speech is unquestionably spurious. 
Blass remarks that the words quoted 
by Demetrius (zept épu. § 28) from 
a lost work of Aristotle wept dixaco- 
civns resemble what we read in 
§ 39 of the speech Against Erato- 
sthenes. (Aét. Bereds. p. 377, note 
3.) 


The 
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critics 
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phrastus? appears to have missed, and Demetrius? to 
have underrated his peculiar merits, one of the first 
orators of their generation, Deinarchus,’ often took 
him for a model. When the taste for Attic simplicity, 
lost during two centuries in the schools of Asia, 
revived at Rome, Lysias was recognised as its truest 
representative. Though most of his Roman imitators 
appear to have become feeble in seeking to be plain, 
one of them, Licinius Calvus, is allowed at least the 
praise of elegance.* Cicero’s criticism of Lysias is not 
close; it does not analyse with any exactness the 
special qualities of his style ; but the general apprecia- 
tion which it shows is just. For Cicero, Lysias is the 
model, not of a plain style merely, but of Attic 
refinement ;° he has also the highest degree of 





1 Dionysius expresses indignant 
astonishment at the assertion of 
Theophrastus (év rots mepi éfews) 
that Lysias had a taste for vulgar 
redundancy of ornament (doprixav 
kal meprépywy avrov olerae (n\wrhy 
yevéoOac débywv). Moderns may 
share this surprise, when they find 
that Theophrastus referred in sup- 
port of his opinion to a speech 
said to have been composed by 
Lysias for the captive general Nicias, 
The few words quoted by Theo- 
phrastus suffice to indicate the work 
of a third-rate rhetorician: see 
above, p. 145. Cf. Sauppe’s re- 
marks on the fragment, 0. A. I. 
p- 199. 

* In a passage of the epi épun- 
velas (§ 128) already noticed, the 
epithets which Demetrius gives to 
the ‘‘ graces” of Lysias are evredels 
—xwuxorepat, It is significant that 
Demetrius should have mistaken 
agéxea for evréXea, plainness for 
paltriness. He lived at the time 
when Greek eloquence, in the first 


stage of its decline, was beginning 
to affect the tawdry ornament of 
the Rhodian school. (See Westerm. 
Griech. Bereds. p. 165.) 

3 Dionysius names certain speeches 
of Deinarchus as bearing especially 
the Avovaxds xapaxrip. Hypereides 
and (of course) Demosthenes were 
the two other masters by whom 
Deinarchus was chiefly influenced. 
(Dionys. De Dein. c. 5.) 

Among the less eminent imitators 
of Lysias who belonged nearly to 
the age of Deinarchus, Cicero names 
Charisius and Hegesias of Magnesia 
(Brut. § 286: Orator, § 226): 

4 Cic. Brutus, § 283, Accuratius 
quoddam dicendi et exquisitius affere- 
bat genus. He treated this style 
scienter eleganterque, though with a 
certain self-conscious and overwrought 
care which deprived it of freshness and 
force. 

> De Oratore, 111. 7,§ 28, Swavitatem 
Isocrates, subtilitatem Lysias, acwmen 
Hyperides, sonitum Aeschines, vim 
Demosthenes habuit. Compare Orator, 
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vigour ;! and though grandeur was seldom possible in 
the treatment of such subjects as he chose, some pass- 
ages of his speeches have elevation.” Yet, while 
Demosthenes could use the simplicity of Lysias, it is 
doubtful (Cicero thinks) whether Lysias could ever 
have risen to the height of Demosthenes ;* Lysias 
is ‘‘almost” a second Demosthenes,‘ or, what is the 
same thing, “almost” a perfect orator;® but his 
mastery is limited to a province. The Augustan age 
produced by far the best and fullest of known ancient 
criticisms upon Lysias, that of Dionysius.° The 
verdict of Caecilius has perished with his work on the 
Ten Orators ; but the remark preserved from it, that 
Lysias was abler in the invention than in the arrange- 
ment of arguments,’ shows discernment. This quality 
marks in a less degree the judgments of subsequent 
writers. Quintilian ° only commends Lysias in general 
terms for plain elegance of language and mastery of 


§ 29, intelligamus hoc esse Atticum in 
Lysia, non quod tenuis sit atque inor- 
natus, sed quod nihil habeat insolens 
aut ineptum. 

1 Brutus, § 64, Quanquam in Lysia 
saepe sunt etiam lacerti, ita sic ut 
Jjiert nihil possit valentius. 

2 De opt. gen. Oratorum, § 9, Est 
enim (Lysias) multis locis grandior ; 
sed quia et privatas ille plerasque et 
eas tpsas aliis et parvarum rerum 
caussulas scripsit, videtur esse ieiunior, 
quom se ipse consulto ad minutarum 
genera caussarum limaverit. 


3 ib. § 10, Ita fit ut Demosthenes certe 
possit summisse dicere, elate Lysias 
Sortasse non possit. 


* Orator, § 226, Lysiam—alterum 
paene Demosthenem. 


> Brutus, § 35, Quem iam prope 
audeas oratorem perfectum dicere ; 
nam plane quidem perfectum, et cwi 
nihil admodum desit, Demosthenem 
Sacile dixeris. 

6 Besides the special essay on 
Lysias, and the short notice in the 
Kplows dpxaiwy, V. 1, there is much 
criticism upon him in the essays 
upon Isocrates, Isaeus, Demosthenes 
and Deinarchus. It is necessary to 
study these in connexion with the 
essay on Lysias; they explain, or 
limit, many statements found there. 

7 The criticism is cited, and con- 
tested, by Photius, p. 489 B, quoted 
below. 

8 Quint. rx. 4.16: x. 1. 78 (Lysias) 
...quo nihil, si oratori satis est docere, 
quaeras perfectius. 
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clear exposition ; Hermogenes! especially praises, not 
his winningness, but his hidden force, classing him, 
with Isaeus and Hypereides, next to Demosthenes in 
Photius” goes wide of the mark ; 
he praises Lysias for those things in which he was 


political eloquence. 


relatively weak, pathos and sublime intensity; and 
disputes the just observation of Caecilius that Lysias 
excelled in invention rather than in arrangement. 

A few words will be enough to mark the broad 
differences between Lysias and those three of his 
successors who may best be compared with him,— 
Isocrates, like 
Lysias, has purity of diction and accuracy of idiom ; 


Isaeus, Isocrates and Demosthenes. 


command of plain language (though he is seldom 
content with it); power of describing, though not of 
dramatising, character; propriety and persuasiveness. 
But while Lysias hides his art in order to be more 
winning, [socrates aims openly at the highest artificial 
ornament, and escapes being frivolous or frigid only 
by the greatness of most of his subjects and the 
earnestness with which he treats them. Isaeus, a 
direct student of Lysias, resembles him most in his 
diction, which is not only, like that of Isocrates, clear 


and pure, but concise also; further, he strives, like 


1 In the wepi ideGv, 11. c. 41, Her- 
mogenes ranks Lysias, with Isaeus 
and Hypereides, next to Demosthenes 
in mastery of the zoditixds Adyos. 
In his chapter epi devdrnros (zepi 6. 
11. 9) he says that there are three 
kinds of devérns—that which is and 
seems, that which seems and is not, 
and that which is but does not seem. 
The last, or hidden, dewdrys is, he 
thinks, most perfectly exemplified in 
Lysias. 


2 Photius, cod. 262°: €or. 62 6 Av- 
clas dewds pev wradjvacbat, ém- 
THdeLos 5é Tods mpds avéEnow diaei- 
vat Adyous.—Id. p. 489 B. 13: Ka- 
kiduos 6€ duaprdver etperixdy pév Tov 
dvdpa elrep dddov Tid cvvomodoywr, 
oikovoujoa d€ ra edpeBévTa ovx olTws 
ixavév’ kal yap kav rovUTw T@ mépet THs 
dperfis Tod Adyou ovdevds Oparac 
karadeéorepos—injudicious praise 
indeed. 
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his master, to conceal his art, but never quite 
succeeds in this. The excellence of Demosthenes 
comprises that of Lysias, since, while the latter is 
natural by art, the former is so by the necessary 
sincerity of genius; but Demosthenes is not, like 
Lysias, plain; nor has he the same delicate charm ; 
grandeur and irresistible power take its place. 

Lastly—it should be remembered that it is not 
only as an orator but also, and even more, as a writer 
that Lysias is important; that, great as were his ser- 
vices to the theory and practice of eloquence, he did 
greater service still to the Greek language. He 
brought the everyday idiom into a closer relation 
than it had ever before had with the literary idiom, 
and set the first example of perfect elegance joined to 
plainness ; deserving the praise that, as in fineness of 
ethical portraiture he is the Sophocles, in delicate 
control of thoroughly idiomatic speech he is the 
Euripides of Attic prose. 


VOL. I e) 
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CHAPTER IX 
LYSIAS 
WORKS 


The Extant Collection.—Epideictic and 
Deliberative Speeches 


THE Plutarchic biographer of Lysias says :—-‘‘ 425 
compositions pass under his name; of which 233 are 
pronounced genuine by Dionysius and Caecilius.” * 
The precise number 233 was probably given by 
Dionysius or Caecilius, not by both; but it may be 
taken as representing roughly the proportion of 
genuine to spurious allowed by the Augustan Atti- 
It is not dificult to understand how the list 
of works attributed to Lysias had become so large 


cists. 
and so inaccurate. His fertility was known to have 
been great; his style was distinguished less by any 
salient features than by marks needing for their 
recognition a finer sense, especially an instinct for the 


1 [Plut.] Vit. Lys. pépovrar & adbrod 
Néyou Terpaxdoror elkoo. wévTE* TOUTWY 
yrnotovs pac oi mepi Arovicioy Kal 
Karxidtov elvac Siaxociovs tpidxovta. 
Photius, in his transcript of the 
passage (cod. 262), has dvaxoclous 
TpidxovTa Tpets: and probably tpeis is 
to be replaced in [Plut.]. The general 


term éyo is to be understood as 
including Letters: Cf. Dionys. de 
Lys. 1, ypdwas Nébyous eis Sixaorjpia 
...mpds d€ Tovrots ... €rieToAKovs.— 
Suidas (s. v. Avolas) says \éyo 3 
avrov Néyovrat elvar ywhovor bmrép Tovs 7 
(300) perhaps a mere slip for o’— 
(200). 
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niceties of Attic idiom; and it was not until the 
Attic revival under Augustus that such an instinct, 
dead during two centuries, was brought back to an 
artificial life. Meanwhile the grammarians of Per- 
gamus and Alexandria, presuming on the reputation 
of Lysias for industry, had probably been lavish in 
ascribing to him such anonymous forensic speeches as 
bore the general stamp of the “plain” style. 

Thirty-four speeches, entire, or represented by 
large fragments, are extant under the name of Lysias. 
A hundred and twenty-seven lost speeches are known 
from smaller fragments or by their titles. Three 
letters, cited by grammarians, are identified by the 
names of the persons to whom they were addressed. 
If to this list is added the disputed Eréticus in Plato’s 
Phaedrus, 165 of the 425 compositions mentioned in 
the Plutarchic Life have been accounted for; 260 
remain unknown.* 

Of the 34 speeches now usually reckoned as 
extant, three are mere fragments, though large frag- 
ments, preserved by Dionysius alone, and printed 
with the rest only in the more recent editions of 
Lysias. These are Nos. xxxu. (Against Diogeiton) ; 
xxx. (Olympiacus); xxxiv. (Defence of the Con- 
stitution). Of the other 31 speeches eight are more 
or less mutilated. In the first place an entire quater- 
nion (eight pages), and three pages of another, are 
wanting in the Palatine MS. The lost quaternion 
contained the end of Or. xxv. (Defence on a Charge 
of abolishing the Commonwealth), the speech Against 


1 For the titles and fragments of 170-210. Blassreckons 170 (instead 
the 127 lost speeches, and of the of 165) compositions known by name: 
letters, see Sauppe, Or. Att. U. pp. Alt. Bereds. pp. 348-365. 
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Nicides, and the beginning of Or. xxvi. (Against 
Evandrus). The imperfect quaternion contained on 
its first two pages the end of Or. v. (For Callias), and 
the beginning of Or. vi. (Against Andocides) ; on its ° 
last page, a passage in Or. VI. corresponding to the 
lacuna in § 49 after dvtamodovs. In the next place 
the archetype of the Palatine MS. itself was defective. 
The gaps are at the beginning of Or. tv. (On Wound- 
ing with Intent); at the end of Or. xvi. (On the 
Property of Eraton); at the beginning of Or. xvmt. 
(On the Property of Eucrates); and at the beginning 
of Or. xx1. (On a Charge of taking Bribes). Thus of 
the 34 speeches only 238 are entire.’ 

Leaving aside the three speeches known only from 
Dionysius, the other 31, as arranged in the MSS., 
form three divisions. The first division consists of 
the solitary epideictic speech, No. 11. (the Epitaphius) 
—interpolated, as it were, by accident, and (con- 
sidering its almost certain spuriousness) possibly at a 
late time. The second division consists of Orations I. 
and 111. to x1. inclusive,—all forensic, except vul., and 
arranged with an attempt at classification of subjects. 
Oration 1. refers to a case of murder; 111. and Iv. to 
cases of wounding with murderous intent; Vv. VI. VII. 
deal with cases of impiety ; vuI.—xI. (inclusive) con- 
cern, directly or indirectly, cases of libel (xaxnyopia) ; 
—No. vut., though not forensic, being numbered with 
these for convenience. In the third division, con- 
sisting of Orations XII.—xxxI. inclusive, no such 
system of arrangement can be discovered; but the 


1 These facts are taken partly from thereto; partly from the references | 
Baiter and Sauppe’s edition of the of Blass to Sauppe’s Zpistola Critica 
text of Lysias, and the critical notes (Att. Bereds. pp. 368-371). 
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twenty speeches have this in common, that all relate 
to causes either formally or virtually public. Oration 
xvi. (On Eraton’s Property—in the MSS. epi 
Snwociwv advenudtov), though not formally public, is 
so virtually, as concerning a confiscation to the 
treasury; the case dealt with by Or. xxi. (Against 
Pancleon), though private in form, is so far akin to a 
public cause that it turns upon a disputed claim to 
Athenian citizenship. 

It seems probable that each of these two divisions 
—Or, I. with 11. to x1., and Or. XII. to XXXI.—is a 
fragment of a manuscript edition which originally 
comprised all the speeches of Lysias; but whether 
both fragments belong to the same edition can hardly 
be decided.’ 

The extant speeches of Lysias may be considered 
under the heads of Epideictic, Deliberative and 
Forensic. After these, it will remain to speak of 
the Miscellaneous Writings ascribed to him, repre- 
sented by the Address to his Companions (Or. vitr.) 
and the Platonic Eréticus. Lastly, the Fragments of 
speeches and letters will claim notice. 


EPIDEICTIC SPEECHES 


Of the Epideictic speeches of Lysias at least 
one genuine specimen remains—the fragment of an 


1 If both fragments belong to the 
same edition, then this edition would 
seem to have contained (1) the public 
speeches, classed together as such, 
but not arranged according to sub- 
jects, with the great speeches Against 
Eratosthenes and Against Agoratus 
(xl. xii.) at their head: (2) the 


private speeches—whether technically 
private, or only virtually so, as con- 
cerning the individual more than the 
State—arranged according to subjects. 
But then it is difficult to explain why 
Orat. vi., Against Andocides—essen- 
tially a dnudovos Aéyos—should appear 
among the latter. 
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oration delivered at the Olympic festival. The 
fashion of addressing a set harangue to the Pan- 
hellenic concourse at the great national meetings had 
been set by the earliest sophists. Hippias “used 
to charm Greece at Olympia with ornate and ela- 
borate speeches.”' The Olympic oration of Gorgias 
was renowned ; and at Delphi his golden statue stood 
in the temple where, during the panegyris, he had 
“thundered his Pythian speech from the altar.”* If 
only as displays of rhetorical art, such harangues 
were in harmony with the character of the great 
Panhellenic meetings, the central idea of which was 
open competition in every sort of excellence, physical 
and mental. But the speaker at such a time would 
have certain practical themes suggested to him by 
the occasion itself, and would enjoy a rare oppor- 
tunity of treating them with practical effect. He 
could interpret and apply to passing events the thought, 
necessarily present to every mind in such an assem- 
blage, of a common Hellenic brotherhood. Gorgias 


had not failed to strike this chord. ‘ His speech 


at Olympia dealt with the largest of political ques- 
tions. Seeing Greece torn by faction, he became a 
counsellor of concord, seeking to turn the Greeks 
against the barbarians, and advising them to take 
for the prizes of their arms not each others’ cities 
but the land of the barbarians.” * Hellenic nationality 
as a tie no less real than local citizenship, the Hel- 
lenic cause as paramount to all individual interests, 


must, in one form or another, have always been 


1 2edXye tiv ‘“EdAdda év ’OdvpTig 2 rov Néyov rév IIlvOixdv ard Tod 
Aébyors trotxinos kal meppovriopévors ef, PBwpov Fxnoev, ib, I. 9. 
Philostr. Vit. Sophist. 1. 11. 3 Philostr. 7. ¢. 
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the foremost topic of speakers at the Panhellenic 
festivals. 

This topic had a special significance at the moment 
when the Olympiacus of Lysias was spoken.’ It 
was spoken, according to Diodérus, in the first year 
of the 98th Olympiad, 388 B.c.—the year before 
the Peace of Antalcidas, by which the Corinthian 
War was brought to a close. Athens, Thebes, Argos 
and Corinth had in 388 been seven years at war 
with Sparta. During this time two powers, both 
dangerous to the freedom of Greece, had been rapidly 
growing. In the east the naval strength of Persia 
had become greater than it had been for a century. 
In the west Dionysius, tyrant, since 405, of Syracuse, 
had reduced Naxos, Catana, and Leontini; had twice 
defeated Carthage; and was threatening the Greek 
towns of Italy. 

A magnificent embassy from the court of Dio- 
nysius, with his brother Thearides at its head, 
appeared at the Olympic festival of 388. Tents 
embroidered with gold were pitched in the sacred 
enclosure ; a number of splendid chariots were 
entered in the name of Dionysius for the four-horse 
chariot-race ; while rhapsodists, whose skill in recita- 
tion attracted crowds, repeated poems composed by 
their royal master.” While eye and ear were thus 
allured by the glories of the Syracusan tyrant, Lysias 
lifted up his voice to remind the assembled Greeks 


1 xiv. 107, 109. Grote (x. 103, going on at the time: dere détov rdv 
note) rejects the statement of Dio- év mpds addAous rbAeuov KaTabec Oa, 
dérus, and assumes 384 B.c.—the next §6: and in 384 the Corinthian war 
festival—as the date; buton grounds had been over for three years. 
which do not appear conclusive. The * Diod. xtv. 109. 
oration distinctly speaks of a war as 


The Olym- 
piacus. 


The Em- 
bassy from 
Dionysius. 
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that in Dionysius they must recognise one of the two 
great enemies of Greece. Let them not admit to 
their sacred festival the representatives of an impious 
despotism. Let them remember that their duty is 
to overthrow that tyranny and to set Sicily free; and 
let the war be begun forthwith by an attack upon 
those glittering tents.’ 

Only the first part of the speech has been pre- 
served; but, to judge from the scale on which the 
topics are treated and from the point in the argument 
which the extract reaches, the whole cannot have 
been much longer. 


After praising Heracles for having founded the Olympic 
festival in order to promote goodwill among all Hellenes 
($§ 1, 2), the speaker says that he is not going to trifle with 
words like a mere sophist, but to offer serious counsel upon 
the dangers of Greece. Part of the Greek world is already 
subject to barbarians, part to tyrants. Artaxerxes is rich 
in ships and money; so is Dionysius. Greeks must lay aside 
civil strife, and unite like their fathers against their common - 
foes (§§ 3-6). The Lacedaemonians are the acknow- 
ledged leaders of Greece, unconquered abroad, untroubled 
by faction at home. Why do they not bestir themselves ? 
(§ 7). Instant action is needful. Greece must not wait 
until the enemy in the east and the enemy in the west close 
in upon her together (§§ 8, 9). 


Here the extract ends—-probably at the point 
where Lysias addressed himself more particularly 
to the state of Sicily, before concluding with an 
invective against the envoys of Dionysius. It is 
natural to compare with this fragment the great 


1 Dionys. Lys. c. 29. 
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speech in which eight years later the same subject 
was treated,—the Panegyricus of Isocrates. In each 
ease a Panhellenic audience is reminded of the 
political unity of Hellas and is urged to common 
action against the barbarian; in each case there is 
an appeal to the most powerful of the Greeks to 
become organisers and leaders of the rest; in each 
case the speaker claims to be a more practical adviser 
than his predecessors. ‘This last claim would not be 
easy to decide. It would be hard to say which was 
the more hopeful scheme : in 388, that Sparta should 
persuade the other Greek cities to lay aside all 
jealousies and unite for the common defence under 
her leadership; or in 380, that Sparta and Athens 
should jointly achieve that task, and act as harmo- 
nious colleagues in such a leadership. As regards 


form, the vigorous plainness which stamps the frag-. 


ment of the Olympiacus is perhaps in better keeping 
with counsel given at a grave national crisis than 
is the artistic finish of the Panegyricus. Dio- 
nysius says that in the epideictic style Lysias is 
“somewhat languid,” and wants that power of 
“rousing the hearer” which Isocrates, like Demos- 
thenes, possessed.’ It is not certainly in this fragment 
that we find the justification of the criticism. 

The Funeral Oration ascribed to Lysias purports 
to have been spoken, in the course of the Corinthian 
War, over Athenians who had been sent to the 
support of Corinth. The precise date cannot be 
determined. In § 59 there is an allusion to the 


1 Dionys. de Lys, c. 28, év pév dn ....00 dieyeiper 5é Tov axpoariw aorep 
Tois émidexTikois Adyors wadakwrepos ‘looxpdrns # Anuocbérns. 
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battle of Cnidos in 394, and to the visit of the Persian 
fleet to Greece in 393; and in § 63 there is an 
allusion to the rebuilding of the walls of Athens in 
the latter year. If it were supposed that the speech 
was retouched after delivery, it might have been 
spoken over those who fell in the battle of Corinth 
in 394. Otherwise the fight in the Long Walls of 
Corinth in 392, or that in 391 when Agesilaus took 
Lechaeum, might be assumed as the occasion. To 
any one of these three hypotheses there is, indeed, 
the objection that the speaker seems to refer to the 
battle in question as one in which the deceased 


were on the winning side (§ 70). 


The oration opens by contrasting the greatness of the 
theme with the shortness of the time allowed to the speaker 
for preparation (§§ 1-3). It goes on, in the usual fashion 
of such discourses, to commemorate the exploits of Athens 
from the earliest times. It relates the war in which Theseus 
repelled the Amazons; the part taken by Athenians in 
obtaining burial for the Argives who fell before Thebes in 
the war of the Seven; the brave refusal of Athens to give 
up the children of Heracles to Eurystheus (§§ 4-16). Then 
a brief digression on the character of the Athenians as 
autochthones, and on the early growth of democracy 
(§§ 17-19). The Persian wars—the siege of Aegina in 
458—and the expulsion of the Thirty Tyrants are success- 
ively noticed, with remarks on the contrast between the 
Athenian and the Spartan empire (§§ 20—66). Then comes 
a curiously short tribute to the departed (§§ 67—70), and a 
most gloomy address to their surviving relatives (§§ 71— 
76); followed by the usual commonplace about the im- 
mortal honours of the dead (§§ 77-81). 


Two questions have to be considered in regard to 
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the Epitaphius: whether it was written for a real 
occasion or merely as an exercise; and whether it is 
or is not the work of Lysias.' 

If it was written for a real occasion, then it can 
hardly be his work ; for Lysias, not being an Athenian 
citizen, could not have spoken it himself; and it is 
unlikely that he should have composed it for another, 
since the citizen chosen by the Senate to pronounce 
a funeral harangue was usually an orator of repute.’ 
But two things are in favour of the view that the 
Epitaphius was a mere rhetorical exercise: first, 
the character of the references to supposed con- 
temporary events,—references particular enough to 
have been inserted by a composer anxious for 
the appearance of reality, yet not exactly corre- 
sponding with any known situation; secondly, the 
neglect of topics which a mere exercise could afford 
to ignore, but which in a real oration would, accord- 
ing to all fitness and all usage, be prominent—the 
topics of practical advice and of consolation. ‘This 
Epitaphius says little enough about the dead; it 
scarcely attempts to exhort or to comfort the living. 
If, then, we may assume what the general character 


' The case for, and the case against, 
the authenticity of the Epitaphius are 
well argued in two essays—(1) Lysias 
Lpitaphios als echt erwiesen, by Dr. 
Le Beau, Stuttgart, 1863: (2) De 
Epitaphio Lysiae Oratori falso tributo, 
by H. Eckert, Berlin [1865 ?]. Le 
Beau’s able essay is clear and admir- 
ably thorough, but defends a hopeless 
cause: Eckert’s is a full re-statement, 
in reply to Le Beau, of the arguments 
against the genuineness. 

* Cf. Thue. 11. 34, dvip npnuévos 


brd THs wodews bs av yvwun Te SoKy 
uh akdveros eivac Kal déudcer mponKr. 
A third hypothesis has been advanced 
by Le Beau (pp. 37 ff.)—that the 
oration was written by Lysias to be 
spoken by the Archon Polemarch at 
one of the annual commemorations of 
citizens who had died during the past 
year ; but Eckert maintains that such 
annual commemorations were not in- 
stituted before the time of Alexander 


(pp. 6 ff.). 
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of the speech indicates—that it was composed merely 
as a rhetorical essay—the next question is—Was 
Lysias the author ? 
clusive. 


The external evidence is incon- 
Harpocration and Theon* ascribe it with- 
out suspicion to Lysias. Aristotle quotes from ‘‘ the 
Epitaphius ” a passage which is found in our speech, 
but does not name Lysias, though in the same 
chapter he cites Pericles, Isocrates and others by 
name, Nothing, however, can fairly be inferred from 
this except that in Aristotle’s time the speech was 
celebrated.” Dionysius nowhere mentions an Epi- 
taphius by Lysias; and his silence is suspicious. 
Turning from the external to the internal evidence, 
we find that this is overwhelmingly against the 
authorship of Lysias. All his leading characteristies— 
simplicity, grace, clearness, the sense of symmetry— 
are conspicuous by their absence. The structure of 
the whole is clumsy ; the special topics are ill arranged, 
and receive a treatment sometimes meagre, sometimes 
extravagantly diffuse ; the language is affected, turgid 
and in many places obscure to a degree which makes 
it inconceivable that this oration and the fragment 
of the Olympiacus can be the work of the same man.” 


1 Theon, mpoyupyvdcuara, p. 164 
(Spengel, Rhet. Gr. 11. p. 68) éxo- 
pev dé kal "Iooxpdrous méev Ta éyKw- 
pua, IINdrwvos 6é kai Oovevdldov kai 
‘Yrepeldov cat Avolov rods értradious. 

2 Arist. Rhet. 111. 10, cal ofov év 
T@ émitradlw, Sudre Adivov Hv emi 
T@ TAPM TE Tov év Darapive 
TeheuTnodyTwy KelpacOac TH 
‘EXAdda, x.7.. The passage occurs 
in nearly the same words in § 60 of 
our Epitaphius. 

3 Eckert, in the essay referred to 
above, examines at length (pp. 19- 


48) the arrangement (rdés), ‘‘inven- 
tion” (etpeors), and diction (Aéés) of 
the speech, and shows how thoroughly 
each is foreign to the manner of 
Lysias. It has not been judged 
necessary here to follow his analysis 
into details. The broad impression 
left upon the mind by the speech as 
a whole will be enough for most 
readers. As Dobree said—‘‘ Lysias 
in genere epideictico quantumyis 
plenus et diffluens ; nugax, salebrosus, 
indigestus nunquam esse potuit.” 
(Advers. 1. p. 15.) 


a 
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There are several resemblances of expression between 
this Epitaphius and the Panegyricus of Isocrates, 
and these have often been explained by supposing 
Isocrates to have borrowed from Lysias. But let any 
eareful reader note how thoroughly the more rhetorical 
parts of the Epitaphius bear the stamp of a cento, and 
he will prefer to suppose that some very inferior 
writer has borrowed from [socrates.1 No weight can be 
allowed to the argument that Plato in the Menexenus 
(386 B.c. ?) had this particular Epitaphius in view. 
The Menexenus goes, indeed, over very nearly the 
same range of subjects; but these subjects were the 
commonplaces of commemorative oratory, and the 
coincidence is no warrant for assuming a direct 
imitation. If it may be taken for granted that 
Aristotle’s citation in the Rhetoric is from our 
Epitaphius, the composition of the speech, whoever 
was the author, may be placed between 380 and 340 
B.c.2. In any case, considering the general character 
of the Greek,* it can scarcely be put much below the 
first half of the second century B.c. 


DELIBERATIVE SPEECH 


The speeches of Lysias for the ecclesia have had 
the same fate as his epideictic speeches. These, too, 
are represented by one fragment alone—that which 


1 Cf. Panegyr. § 72 with Epitaph. 
§ 9: Pan. § 88 with E. § 29: Pan. § 
115 with E. § 59; ete. ‘‘Illic” (i.e. 
in the Panegyricus), says Dobree, 
‘‘summum oratorem videas, hic 
nugacem compilatorem.” 

2 Aristotle’s Rhetoric having been 
written probably during his second 


residence at Athens, 335-323 B.c. : 
see Grote’s Aristotle, 1. 34. 

3 “Sermone utitur sat bene Graeco 
atque Attico, et in universum spec- 
tanti non videtur in sermonis purita- 
tem et verborum delectum admodum 
peceasse”” (Dobree, Adv. p. 14). Cf. 
Eckert, p. 52. 
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now stands last in the collection as Oration xxxiv. 
Like the fragment of the Olympiacus, it is given by 
Dionysius as a specimen of a class. The title which 
it usually bears describes it as a Plea against abolish- 
ing the ancient Constitution of Athens. When, after 
the fall of the Thirty, the democracy was restored in 
403, it was the aim of Sparta to restrict it. One 
Phormisius proposed in the ecclesia that only land- 
owners should have the franchise, a measure which, 
according to Dionysius, would have excluded about 
five thousand citizens. The speech from which he 
gives an extract was made against this motion during 
a debate in the ecclesia. It appears to have been 
written by Lysias for some wealthy citizen who was 
not personally affected by the proposal, and may 
probably be regarded as the earliest of the orator’s 
works now known. 


A censure on the proposers and supporters of the motion 
is followed by a statement of the speaker’s political faith. 
Nothing but a full democracy, he says, can save the country. 
When Athens was imperial, did she limit the franchise ? 
On the contrary, she gave one of the special privileges of 
citizenship to the Euboeans. Then, to take the landowners’ 
point of view, it is not they who have ever profited by 
oligarchies. In fact, it is just on their property that the 
advocates of this, as of former oligarchies, have designs 
(S 1-5). 

If it is said that Athens can be safe only by obeying 
Sparta, it should be remembered how desperate are the 
terms which Sparta would like to impose. Surely it is 
better to die fighting for one’s rights than to pass sentence 
of death upon oneself. But there is a danger for Sparta 
also, which will to a certain extent restrain her. She leaves 
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Argos and Mantineia at peace, because she knows that 
nothing can be gained, and that much would be risked, by 
driving them to extremities: she will feel the same in 
regard to Athens. This was the policy of Athens herself 
when she was greatest (S§ 6-9). It would be strange if 
the democrats who fought bravely in exile should lose heart 
now that they are restored; if the sons of men who saved 
Hellas should shrink from delivering Athens (s§ 10, 11). 


Dionysius remarks on this speech that there is 
nothing to prove that it was actually delivered on the 
occasion supposed, but that “at all events it is in a 
style suitable for debate.”! For that very reason, the 
smooth finish of the extract from the Olympiacus is 
not to be looked for here; a rougher vigour takes its 
place. Regarded historically, it has one point of 
interest—the analogy suggested between Sparta’s con- 
temptuous forbearance towards Argos and Mantineia 
and her probable attitude towards Athens. Nothing 
could show more strikingly the prostrate condition 
in which Athens was left by the Thirty Tyrants than 
that a speaker in the ecclesia should have ventured 
to use such an illustration. 


1 De Lys. c. 32, ei wév ody épphOn tore, &dndov’ obyKerTar yody ws mpods 
ayava érirnielws. 
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CHAPTER X 
LYSIAS 
WORKS 
Forensic Speeches in Public Causes 


In classifying forensic speeches, the first thing to be 
done is to fix the principle of distinction between 
the public and the private. One method is to con- 
sider solely the form of procedure, and to distinguish 
“public” and “private” as they were technically 
distinguished by Greek law. Another method is to 
consider rather the substance than the form of each 
cause, and to arrange the causes according as their 
practical interest was more directly for the State or 


for the individual. 


1 Blass’s classification is as fol- 
lows :-— 

I. Public Causes: Against Epi- 
crates [Or. xxvi1]: Against Ergocles 
[xxvi1r]: Against Philocrates [xx1x]: 
Against Nicomachus [xxx]: Against 
the Corndealers [xx11]: Against 
Evandrus [xxvi]: Against Philon 
[xxx1]: Against Alcibiades [xrv, xv]: 
Defence on Charge of Taking Bribes 
[xx1]: For Polystratus [xx]: Defence 
on a Charge of seeking to abolish the 
Democracy [xxv]: For Mantitheus 
[xv1]: On the Property of the Brother 


Blass adopts the latter plan.! 


of Nicias [xv1i1]: On the Property of 
Aristophanes [xrx]. 

II. Private Causes in which the 
person of the accused, or the conse- 
quences of the offence in question, had 
a specially high importance for the 
Commonweal (Att, Bereds. p. 539). 
Against Eratosthenes [x11]: Against 
Agoratus [x111]: Against Andocides 
[vi]. 

Ill. Properly Private Causes. 
On the Murder of Eratosthenes [1] : 
Against Simon [111]: On Wounding 
with Intent [1v]: For Callias [v]: 


ee 
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The speech On the Murder of Eratosthenes [Or. 1. ], 
for instance, is referred by Blass to the private class, 
since the cause, though formally public (as being a 
ypad?) fovov), was of no properly political interest. 
The obvious objection to such a mode of classification 
is its uncertainty. The definite technical distinction 
once abandoned, it becomes hard to say what is or 
is not a “public” cause. Thus the speeches Against 
Eratosthenes [Or. xu.| and Against Agoratus [Or. 
xu.] are placed by Blass in a rank by themselves, 
intermediate between the properly public and the 
properly private, because in each case, though an 
individual is mainly concerned, the issue is of high 
moment to the State. Such differences have a real 
literary importance, and have already been recognised 
(p. 163) as corresponding to different shades of style. 
But they appear too indefinite to form a good basis 
for scientific classification. The necessity of drawing 
a doubtful or arbitrary line is avoided by taking 
the classification supplied by Greek law itself. 
Classified as public and private (Snudcwe and ido- 
txot) in the Greek sense, the speeches of Lysias 
will stand thus :— 


A.—SPEECHES IN PusLic CAUSES 


I. Causes relating to Offences directly against 
the State (ypadal Snpociay adicnudtov); such as 
treason, malversation im office, embezzlement of 


_ public moneys. 


On the Sacred Olive [v1]: For the Against Pancleon [xxz1r]. 

Soldier [1x]: Against Theomnéstus IV. Bagatelle Speeches. For the 
[x, x1]: Against Diogeiton [xxx11]: Invalid [xxrv]: To his Companions 
On the Property of Eraton [xvi]:  [vu1].—Att. Bereds. pp. 445-660. 


VOL. I F 
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1. For Polystratus [ Or. xx. ] 
2. Defence on a Charge of Taking Bribes 
[Or. xxr. | 
Against Ergocles [Or. xxvii. | 
Against Epicrates [Or. xxvit. | 
Against Nicomachus [ Or. xxx. | 
. Against the Corndealers [Or. xxu1. | 
Il. Casee relating to Unconstitutional Procedure 
(ypadi) mapavopar). 
On the Property of the Brother of Nicias 
[Or. xvuiIt. | 
III. Causes relating to Clams for Money with- 
held from the State (arroypadai). 
1. For the Soldier [Or. 1x. | 
2. On the Property of Aristophanes [ Or. 
XIX. | 
3. Against Philocrates [Or. xxx. | 
IV. Causes relating to a Scrutiny (Ssoxipacia), 
especially the Scrutiny by the Senate of Officials- 
designate. 
1. Against Evandrus [Or. xxv1. | 
2. For Mantitheus [ Or. xvi. ] 
3. Against Philon [Or. xxxzr. | 
4. Defence on a Charge of seeking to abolish 
the Democracy [ Or. xxv. | 
5. For the Invalid [Or. xx1v. | 
V. Causes relating to Military Offences (ypadai 
Nevrotakiov, aotpateias, K.T.d.) 
1. Against Alcibiades, I. | Or. xrv. ] 
2. Against Alcibiades, II. [Or. xv. ] 
VI. Causes relating to Murder or Intent to 


murder (ypadpal ovov, tpatparos é« mpovoias). 


ee ee eet wo 
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Against Eratosthenes [ Or. x1. | 
Against Agoratus [Or. xt. | 
On the Murder of Eratosthenes | Or. 1. | 
Against Simon | Or. 111. | 
On Wounding with Intent [ Or. rv. | 
VII. Causes relating to Impuiety (ypadbai ace- 

Beias). 

1. Against Andocides [Or. vr. | 

2. For Callias [ Or. v. | 

3. On the Sacred Olive [Or. viz. ] 


Lie ee ee 


B.—SPEECHES IN PRIVATE CAUSES 


I. Action for libel (Sinn xaxnyopias). 
Against Theomnéstus! [ Or. x. | 
Il. Action by a Ward against a Guardian (Stn 
émiTpoTrijs). 
Against Diogeiton [ Or. xxxtt. | 
III. Trial of a Claam to Property (Sia8ixacia). 
On the Property of Eraton? [Or. xvit. | 
IV. Answer to a Special Plea (pds rapa- 
ypabnv). : 
Against Pancleon [Or. xx111. ] 


SPEECHES IN Puspiic CAvsEs 


I. CAUSES RELATING TO OFFENCES DIRECTLY AGAINST 
THE STATE (ypadal dypocier adixnuator). 


1. For Polystratus. [Or. xx.]— Harpocration +. 1. For 


. . Poly- 
describes this as a “Defence for Polystratus on a stratus. 


1 The MSS. give cara Oeouvyjorov the first: see below. 
A. as Or. x. and xara Oceouvijorov 2 Entitled in the MSS. sept Syyo- 
B. as Or. xt. But the so-called  clwy ddixnudrwv. 
Second Speech is a mere epitome of 
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charge of seeking to abolish the Democracy.”! But 
from the speech itself the precise nature of the charge 
cannot be gathered. All that can be safely inferred 
is that the offence alleged was of a political nature, 
and was connected with the oligarchical revolution of 
411 B.c. Polystratus had held several offices under 
the oligarchy (§ 5), and had been elected to a vacancy 
in the Council of the Four Hundred just eight 
days before the defeat of the Athenian fleet by the 
Spartans at Eretria, immediately after which the 
government fell (§ 14). His most important employ- 
ment had been that of enrolling the 5000 persons 
to whom the Council conceded the franchise; and 
he takes credit for having placed, in his capacity 
of registrar, 9000 imstead of 5000 on the roll. 
It was only in their last peril that the Oligarchy 
took steps for giving a real existence to the nominal 
body of 5000; and this agrees with the account of 
Polystratus, who dates his registrarship from his 
entry into the Council only eight days before its 
overthrow (§ 14). When the democracy was re-estab- 
lished, Polystratus was prosecuted and heavily fined ; 
probably on the ground of malversation in some office 
which he had held under the Oligarchy. 

In the present case malversation in his registrar- 
ship may have been the special charge against him. 
The penalty threatened was pecuniary ; but he says 
that, as he has no money with which to meet it, the 
result for him, if condemned, will be disfranchisement 
as a state-debtor. © 

The date must lie between 411 and 405. The 


1 g.y. odvorparos—ireép II. Snuov karadicews aronoyla. 
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war in the Hellespont is noticed (§ 29); but there 
is no reference to Arginusae or subsequent events ; 
and the early part of 407 is therefore the latest date 
which appears probable. 

Polystratus, who was a man past sixty (§ 10), is 
represented by the eldest of his three sons (§ 24). 


The first part of the speech sets forth that Polystratus 
was one of the least prominent and least culpable of the 
oligarchs; that he had already suffered severely, and is now 
accused maliciously ; and that the general tenor of his past 
life proves his patriotism (§§ 1-23). The speaker then 
relates his own services in Sicily after the disaster of 413, 
and reads a patriotic letter written to him by his father at 
that time. He recounts also the services of his brothers, 
the second and third sons of Polystratus; of whom the 
former had been active at the Hellespont, and the latter at 
home (§§ 24—29). In return for all that the father and his 
three sons have done for the city, they ask only to be 
spared a verdict which would rob them of citizenship 
(§§ 30-36). 


The only ancient notice of this speech is by 
Harpocration, who once refers to it; then, indeed, 
without suspicion.'. But the general opinion of recent 
critics? pronounces it spurious. In one respect alone 
it has at first sight a resemblance to the style of 
Lysias. It is thoroughly natural. Yet the natural- 
ness is not that of Lysias. It is the absence, not the 
concealment, of art; the simplicity, not of a master, 


1 s, v. Tlodvorparos. posed in the text of this speech (pp. 

* As of Baiter, Sauppe and Blass. 7-10), all depending on close obser- 
It is curious to find—in an essay vation of the language of Lysias ; 
published at Munich in 1830, Dis- while the general character of the 
sertatio de locis quibusdam Lysiae whole composition—so unlike that of 
arte critica persanandis, by J. Franz its reputed author’s work—entirely 
—numerous minute emendations pro- _ escapes criticism. 


Analysis. 
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but of a composer wholly untrained. A want of 
logical method renders the statements in the first 
part (§§ 1-23) confused, and the language throughout 
clumsy, sometimes obscure. Instead of the compact — 
sentences of Lysias, there are long strings of clauses 
loosely joined ;—see especially § 14. Were the 
speech genuine, it would be the only known forensic 
speech of Lysias earlier than the fall of the Thirty 
Tyrants. But it seems hardly doubtful that it must 
be rejected. 

2. Defence on a Charge of Taking Bribes. 
[Or. xx1.]|—The first part of this speech, in which the 
accused met the specific charges against him, has been 
lost; the part which remains contains only his appeal 
to his previous character generally. The precise 
nature of the charge is therefore doubtful. In § 21 
the speaker asks that he may not be adjudged guilty 
of taking bribes; hence the title given to the frag- 
ment. The accused had probably held some office, 
and was charged, when he gave account of it, with 
corrupt practices. 

A clue to the date is given by the fact that the 
speaker became of full age (2.e. eighteen) in the archon- 
ship of Theopompus (§ 1), 411 B.c.; and had per- 
formed leiturgies yearly to the archonship of Kucleides 
(§ 4), 403 B.c. No reason appears why his public 
services should have ceased abruptly in that year. 
On the other hand, if he had performed leiturgies later 
than 403 B.c., he would probably have mentioned 
them. The year of the speech may therefore be con- 
jectured to be 402, and the age of the speaker 26.1 


! Blass, Att. Ber. p. 496. - 
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Having already answered the accusers in detail, he goes Analysis. 
on, in the extant fragment, to enumerate his public services. 
As choregus and trierarch he has spent upwards of ten talents 
in eight years—more than four times the amount which 
would have satisfied legal requirements (§§ 1—5). His tri- 
reme, when he was trierarch, was so good that Alcibiades, 
as admiral, had done him the unwelcome honour of sailing 
in it (§ 7); and it was one of the twelve which made good 
their escape from Aegospotami (§ 10). 

He might fairly claim some substantial recognition of 
these costly services; but he asks only not to be deprived 
of his own property (§§ 11-19). In conclusion he reminds 
the judges that one who had risked his life and whole fortune 
for the State was not likely to have taken bribes to defraud 
: it (§§ 21, 22). Beggary had often enough hung over his 
wife and children when he was fighting for Athens; it 
would be hard if it should at last actually befall them by 
the sentence of an Athenian court (§§ 24—52). 





Lysias shows here strikingly his power of adapting Tne éthos. 
language to character; the éthos is the merit of the 
speech. It expresses the strong, honest feeling of a 
man who has made sacrifices for his country, who is 
conscious of his desert, and who claims, rather than 
begs, acquittal. ‘I think, judges, that it would be 
much fairer for you to be indicted by the revenue- 
officers for keeping my property, than for me to be 
now in peril on a charge of keeping the property of 
the Treasury ... [ am not proud of what is left to 
me, but of what I have spent upon you. My fortune 
came to me from others—the credit for its use is my 
own ” (§§ 16, 17). 

3. Agaimst Hrgocles. [Or. xxv.}—In 390 Bo. 3. 


a fleet of forty triremes was sent to the coast of Asia Besos 
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Minor under the command of Thrasybulus. After 
many successes in the Hellespont and a victory over. 
the Lacedaemonians at Lesbos, Thrasybulus was slain 
at Aspendus in Pamphylia by a party of natives who 
surprised his camp by night.1 Meanwhile anger had 
been excited at Athens by reports that the com- 
manders of the expedition had embezzled moneys 
levied on the towns in Asia, and had been treacherous 
to the cause of the city. A decree was passed de- 
manding an account of all funds so raised, and 
recalling the commanders. Thrasybulus died before 
he could obey the summons ; his colleagues, of whom 
Ergocles was one, were brought to trial in 389 B.o. 
The procedure was apparently by impeachment. 
Ergocles was condemned to death and his property 
was confiscated.” 

The short speech of Lysias was spoken by one of 
the Public Prosecutors; who, as others had already 
gone fully into the charges, does little more than 
recapitulate them. 


Ergocles is charged with having betrayed Greek towns 
in Asia, with having injured citizens and friends of Athens, 
and with having enriched himself at the public cost. All 
this time the fleet was allowed to go to ruin, with the con- 
nivance of Thrasybulus—who would never have been given 
the command, had it been foreseen that only his “ flatterers ” 
(§ 4) were to benefit by it (§ 1-7). Thrasybulus had done 
well to die; the partners of his guilt are now seeking to buy 
their lives by wholesale bribery; but this must not be suf- 


1 Xen. Hellen. Iv. viii. 25-30. having in his hands part of the con- 
2 See § 2 of the speech Against  fiscated property of Ergocles. 
Philocrates, who was accused of 
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fered (§§ 8-11). Ergocles pleads his patriotism at the 
restoration of the democracy; but he has since shown him- 
self worse than the Tyrants (§§ 12-14). His condemnation 
and that of his associates is necessary as an example to 
Greece, and is due to the cities, such as Halicarnassus,! which 
they betrayed ($§§ 15-17). 


Decision and vigorous brevity are the chief cha- 
racteristics of this speech, as of that Against Epicrates 
(xxvu.) and that Against Philocrates (xxrx.); both 
of which, like this, were spoken by Public Prosecutors. 
An address by an official afforded less scope for 
artistic individual colouring than a speech which had 
to be fitted to the character and circumstances of a 
private speaker. 

4. Against Epicrates. {Or. xxvu.| The title, 
“Against Hpicrates and his Fellow-Envoys,” which 
one Theodérus? affixed to this speech, is clearly wrong. 
In the first place, each of the ‘‘ Fellow-Envoys” would 
have been the subject of a separate accusation ; in 
the next place, there is absolutely no reference to an 
embassy except in the opening words,’ which have 
probably been interpolated to match the title. The 
erammarian, it can hardly be doubted, was thinking 
of the Epicrates mentioned by Demosthenes as having 
been condemned, with his colleagues in an embassy, 


1 Xenophon does not name Hali- 
carnassus : but he describes Thrasy- 
bulus, after his victory at Lesbos, 
as levying money for his troops 
from some towns on the Greek 
coast :—éx dé rov’rov Tas mév mpoc7n- 
yayero Trav modewy, ex 5é radv ov 
TporxwpoveGv ANenNaTov xphuara 
Tots oTpaTiw@racs tomevoey eis THY 
‘Pddov ddixécOa, drws 8 dy kal exe? 
@s éppwuevécrarov Td oTpdrevua tovh- 


cairo, €&& d\Nwv Te wédewy Apyupo- 
Aéyet, K.7.r. (A. Iv. viii. 30). 

* The MSS. having KATA EIII- 
KPATOT] KAI TQN ZYMIIPE2- 
BETTQN EMIAOTOD Q= SEOAL- 
POX. 

3 xaTnyopnra pév, © dvdpes ’AOn- 
vatot, “Emixpdrovs ixava kal Tov 
ouumperBevtav* évOuyeicba dé xpr, 
k.T.X. The words kal r&v cupmpec- 
Beuvr@y are probably spurious, 


I. 4. 
Against 
Epicrates. 
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by a decree of the people! Whether this Epicrates 
is the same person or not, cannot be decided. But, 
in the present case, the charge against him is of 
having embezzled public moneys while he held the 
office of comptroller of the treasury (§ 3). The charge 
must have been made either at his audit (ed0dvav) or 
by a special impeachment (eicayyedia). The only clue 
to the date is the fact that a war had now lasted 
some time (§ 10). The latter part of the Corinthian 
War—about the year 389—is probably indicated. 

Like the speech against Ergocles, this was pre- 
ceded by others for the prosecution, and gives there- 
fore only a general view of the case. 


Corrupt officers of the treasury, like Ergocles, often tell 
the judges, in asking for a verdict against some one whom 
they have wrongfully accused, that if it is not given, the city 
will soon lack funds to pay its public servants. And now 
this lack of funds is caused by the corrupt officials them- 
selves. The State must punish heavily those guardians of 
the revenue who so often procure the confiscation of private 
property while they enrich themselves out of the property 
of the public (§§ 1-7). If such men were condemned with- 
out the forms of a trial, it would be no breach of justice; 
their guilt is notorious. This is war-time; yet these men 
can not only pay heavy taxes, but at the same time live in 
the best houses—men who, in quieter times, had not bread 
to eat (§§ 8-10). No appeal to mercy should be admitted 
from such a quarter. The courts have lately been too 
lenient. Epicrates and his like must be made to suffer loss, 
since they are insensible to shame (§§ 11-16). 


5. Against Nicomachus. {Or. xxx.|—Soon after 
1 De Falsa Legat. § 277: Blass, p. 445. 
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the fall of the First Oligarchy in 411 B.c., a decree of 
the ecclesia (probably in 410) appointed a board of 
special Commissioners (Nomothetae') for the revision 
of the laws; especially for the recension of those old 
laws of Solon, written on the sides of the wooden 
prisms called Kurbeis or Axones, which now needed 
to be freed from corruptions and interpolations. 
Nicomachus? was a member of the Commission. 
Four months were assigned for the work;* but 
Nicomachus contrived to extend his share of it over 
six years—.e. until the overthrow of the democracy 
in 404—without rendering an account. 

After the fall of the Second Oligarchy in 403, 
a second Revising Commission was appointed by the 
Senate. These special Nomothetae were to report 
within one month to the Senate and the 500 ordinary 





Nomothetae selected by the demes.* 


1 Nicomachus is called in §§ 2 and 
27 vouwobérns. This was probably 
the ordinary official designation of 
the special Commissioners both in 
411 and 403: the title dvaypadeds 
Tay voéuwv, “Recorder” of the laws, 
also applied to Nicomachus in § 2, 
being sometimes used, perhaps, to 
distinguish the special from the 
ordinary Nomothetae.—Rauchenstein 
notices in Demosth. Olynth. 111. § 10 
another trace of the occasional 
appointment of special Nomothetae: 
see his Introduction to this speech, 
Ausgewthite Reden des Lysias, p. 
130, n. 

2 In § 11, as once in a quotation 
by Harpocration (s. v. ém180d4), Nico- 
machus is called Nicomachides :— 
melGovo. Nixouaxldnv vduov dmodetiat 
ws xp Kal Thy Bovdiy ovvirikdgev. 
Rauchenstein (ad loc.) thinks that 
is merely an instance of the pat- 


Nicomachus 


ronymic used convertibly with the 
simple name, as Eubulides for Eu- 
bulus in Or. xrx. § 29; ef. Andro- 
cleides for Androcles in Isae. Or. 
vi. 46. Blass, with more likelihood, 
suspects a mere blunder. Is it 
possible that in § 11 we ought to 
insert rodroy after elOovo., and 
understand :—‘‘they persuade the 
defendant to enunciate a law of 
which he was himself the parent” 
(Nixouaxlinv véuov)—a law invented 
by Nicomachus for the occasion ? 
This would be quite in keeping with 
the sarcastic tone of the speech. 


3 § 2, mpocraxbev yap aire Tec- 
cdpwv pnvdv dvaypawa...é&érn Thy 
apxiv érowmoaro. 


4 The psephisma of 403 for the 
revision of the laws is given in full 
by Andocides in the speech On the 
Mysteries, § 83. 
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was again employed; his special duty on this occasion 
being to revise the laws which concerned the public 
sacrifices. Again he failed to discharge his task 
within the prescribed term. At the date of this 
speech he had held office for four years. The speech 
probably belongs, therefore, to 399 B.c. Nicomachus 
is accused before the Board of Auditors (the ten 
Logistae) of having failed to render an account of his 
office (ddoyiou Sixn).” 

The speaker is one of several accusers (§ 34), 
probably not the principal; the penalty demanded is 
death (§§ 23, 27). 


The first part of the speech sets forth the antecedents of 
His father was a public slave; he himself, 
after late enrolment in a phratria, became an under-scribe to 
a magistrate. His present offence was not the first of the 
kind which he had committed. After the First Oligarchy, 
as after the Second, commissioners for the revision of the 


Nicomachus. 


laws were appointed. Nicomachus had been one of these 
also; and had retained the appointment for six years (§ a 
—(that is, till 404 B.c.)—(§§ 1-6). 

He will perhaps try to cast upon his accuser the sus- 


picion of oligarchical sympathies. It ought not to be for- 


points out (Jntrod. p. 131). This 
would mean that Nicomachus had 
rendered an account, and that, when 
he rendered it, an accusation was 


1 See § 25, xal rdv dciwy‘xal 
Twv iep&v dvaypadeds yevduevos eis 
dupérepa taitra nudprnxev. Here 
Ttév dclwv refers to the first Com- 


mission of 410 B.c., when the laws 
entrusted to the revision of Nico- 
machus were only secular; twy 
iepSv to the second Commission of 
403 B.c., when the laws which came 
under his revision were those relating 
to public worship. 

2 The description in the MS. 
heading of the speech—evOuray karn- 
vyopia—is inaccurate, as Rauchenstein 


brought against him by some citizen ; 
which would then have been heard 
by the e@vvo. The charge against 
Nicomachus was that he had never 
rendered any account to the Logistae. 
The points of law connected with 
this speech are discussed in an essay 
entitled Diatribe in Lysiae orationem 
in Nicomachum, by F. V. Weijers, 
Leyden, 1839. 


be 
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gotten that it was he himself who, by a forged law, enabled 
the oligarchs to destroy Cleophon’ in 405. His sufferings 
under the Thirty were involuntary, and cannot be set against 
an action which was deliberate (§§ 7-16). The speaker 
will be taunted by Nicomachus with impiety because he 
complained in the ecclesia of the number of public sacrifices 
which this self-authorised legislator had ordered. But the 
truth is that, by ordering a number of new sacrifices, Nico- 
machus has caused those prescribed by the laws of Solon 
(Ta éx TOV KUpBewr, § 17) to be neglected; and has in two ° 
years spent twelve talents more than was necessary (§ 21). 
Hence the city, from want of funds, has been driven to con- 
fiscations (§ 22). Nicomachus ought to suffer the extreme 
penalty, as a warning to the corrupt officials who, confident 
in their powers of speech, are reckless of public or private 
misery (§§ 17—25). 

Neither service in war, nor liberality at home, nor the 
| merit of ancestors, nor the hope of his own gratitude, can 
| be pleaded as a reason for acquitting him. The people 
: themselves might well be denounced for entrusting to such 
as he the powers once held by a Solon, a Themistocles, a 
Pericles (§ 28). Nicomachus has sought in vain to bribe 
his accusers ; let his judges do their duty as firmly (§§ 26-35). 





Unsparing and rather coarse sarcasm is the 
strength of this attack. Throughout, Nicomachus is 
treated, not as the recorder of laws, but as the son of 
the public slave, as the ex-under-scribe. ‘“‘ Are we to 
acquit him for his ancestors?” asks the accuser. 
“Nay, for his own sake he deserves death; and for 
theirs—the slave-market” (§ 27). 


6. Agaimst the Corndealers. [Or. xxtt.|—The x «. 
Against 
1 Cleophon, 6 Auporoids, the dema- (Or. xIx.) § 48: Kieopdvra wdyres the Corn- 
gogue: Ar. Ran. 677: Arist. Rhet. lore bre wodd\a ern dexelpice Ta Tis dealers. 
1.15, ete. Cf. Lys. de bonis Aristoph.  mwébdews ravra. 


Date. 
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Guild of Corndealers (cvror@Aa) was composed of 


aliens (§ 5) resident in the Peiraeus, who bought corn . 


as it came into port and sold it in small quantities to 


the citizens. The trade was a good one, and was * 


watched with jealousy both by citizens and by whole- 
sale importers (eu7opo, § 27). Stringent laws, ad- 
ministered by a board of Corn-Inspectors (cvropiraxes, 
§ 8), were framed to limit the gains of the retail- 
dealers. One of these laws forbade them to charge 
more than one obol a bushel over cost-price (§ 8), 
another, in order to check monopoly, provided that 
no one should buy more than 50 phormoi (about 50 
bushels) of corn at one time (§ 6). 

It is this second law which is here alleged to have 
been broken by the guild or by some of its members. 
The case is tried before an ordinary court under 
the presidency of the Thesmothetae: the penalty is 
death. 

The date of the speech cannot be fixed. All that 
can be said is that it was certainly later than the 
beginning of the Corinthian War in 394 B.c. ; possibly 
later than the Peace of Antalcidas in 387 B.c.’ 


The speaker begins by deprecating the notion that the 
charge preferred by him is vexatious or spiteful. On the 
contrary, he says, he was at the beginning of the business 
suspected of unduly favouring the Guild. An impeachment 


1 See § 14, which speaks of the ‘The ships in the Euxine” are the 
rumours spread by the Corndealers ships which brought corn to Athens 
in orders to raise the price of corn:— from those regions: cf. Xen. H. 1. 
}) Tas vats diePOdpOa Tas év T@ Ildvtw 35. The orovdai possibly refer to 
 brd Aakedamoviwv éxmdeotcas cw- the Peace of Antalcidas or to nego- 
eAnpoae 7 Ta éumbpia KexdetoOac 7  tiations which preceded it. 

Tas omovdas uéANew aroppnOjocecOa. 


—— eo 
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was first laid before the Senate, who were inclined to deliver 
the Corndealers then and there to the Eleven. It was he 
who then counselled moderation and the observance of the 
usual legal course. Accordingly the case was heard before 
the Senate (which was itself the preliminary court in cases 
of impeachment). No one came forward as accuser; and 
the speaker then made the accusation himself. The case 
was sent by the Senate for trial by an ordinary court (g§ 1—4). 
One of the Corndealers is then questioned, and admits 
having bought more than fifty bushels at once, but says that 
he did so by the recommendation of the Corn-Inspectors. 
The speaker shows, first, that this is no defence; next, that 
the statement is false (§§ 5-10). The dealers plead that 
their object in buying large quantities was to be able to sell 
cheap; but their claim to public spirit can be refuted (§§ 11— 
16). They have acknowledged their combination against 
‘the wholesale importers. Their death is the satisfaction 
due to these and to the officials who have so often been 
punished for inability to check such frauds (§§ 17—22). 


Compact and clear, without any attempt at orna- 
ment, this short speech is at least good of its kind,— 
a specimen of the strictly business-like style of 


Lysias. 


II. INDICTMENT FOR PROPOSING AN UNCONSTI- 
TUTIONAL MEASURE (ypad? rapavdpor). 


On the Confiscation of the Property of the Brother 
of Nicias. [Or. xvut.]—Eucrates, brother of the 
General Nicias, was put to death by the Thirty 
Tyrants in 404 B.c. Several years afterwards a 
certain Poliochus! proposed and carried in the ec- 


1 There is some doubt about the ‘Taylor has been followed by Sauppe 
name. The MSS. have IloNayos: and other recent editors in reading 
or Ilé\oxos: Galen, in his citation IoXoxos, a proper name recognised 
(xvi. 2, 657 Kiihn), Ilo\otxos. by Harpocration. 


11.1. On 
the Con- 
fiscation 
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clesia a decree for confiscating the estate left by 
Kucrates. In this speech the elder of the two sons . 
of Kucrates pleads against the execution of the 
decree. 

Pag The legal form of the cause is doubtful. Two 
views are possible. (1) The sons of Eucrates may 
have indicted Poliochus under the Graphé Paranomén 
for proposing an unconstitutional measure. In this 
case the speech is an Accusation. (2) Poliochus 
may have indicted the sons of Eucrates for with- 
holding property due to the State under the decree ; 
the action being in form an apographé, or claim for 
moneys withheld from the Treasury. In this case 
the speech is a Defence.* 

One point is in favour of the latter view. The 
speaker appeals in his peroration, first, to the judges 
generally, then to the Syndici (§ 26). Now these 
fiscal officers would have had the presidency of the 
court in a cause affecting the treasury. But it is 
not clear why they should have had jurisdiction in a 
trial under the Graphé Paranomon. 

On the other hand, a passage in § 14 supports the 
first view. ‘All men will know” [i.e. if Poliochus 
gains the cause| “that on the former occasion you 
fined? in 1000 drachmas the man who wished to 
confiscate our land, whereas on this occasion he has 
carried his proposal; and that, therefore, in these two 
cases Athenian judges gave two opposite verdicts, the 


1 Francken (Commentationes Lysi- brought are unavailing without a 
acae, pp. 124 ff.) thinks that Hamaker _ satisfactory emendation of the words 
has proved beyond all doubt that the in § 14—to be noticed presently. 
cause is an dmoypad7, not a ypadi 2 Scheibe’s emendation of éfnm- 
tapavouwy. But the arguments oare for é{nuiwoe seems certain. 
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Constitution. 
The last words—zapavopov devyovtos tod a’tod 


avdpos—may possibly be corrupt.'' But if they are 
right, then they prove that this trial, like the former, 
was a Graphé Paranomén against Poliochus. And 
this is confirmed by the fact that “ Against Polio- 
chus” is the title under which the speech is cited by 
: Galen.” On the whole, the probabilities appear to 
: lean to this side. But the evidence does not suffice 
: to decide the question. 


: same man being on lus trial for a breach of the 
| 
| 
: 
: 


The date may be inferred from two circumstances. Date. 

(1) The speaker and his brothers were children in 

: 404 (§ 10), but are now adults, holding the office of 
trierarchs (§ 21). (2) On the other hand, Athens and 
Sparta are at peace (§ 15). The Corinthian War 
(394-387 B.c.), therefore, either has not begun or is 

And as the son of Nicératus (§ 10), the first 

cousin of the speaker, is not mentioned as having yet 


over, 


taken any part in public affairs, the earlier date is 
more likely—396 or 395 B.c., approximately. 


The following stemma shows the relationship of Stemma of 
the family 


the persons with whom the speech is concerned :— _ of Nicias. 


1 Francken (Comm. Lys. p. 126) 
suggests that lLysias may have 
written something like apavduwv 
guyovros réte Tod dvdpds [not Tov 
atrov dvdpés, as Blass quotes it, 
Att. Bereds. p. 524], viv 5 wx7- 
gavros. But this is too violent a 
change: and besides, as Blass says, 


VOL. I 


one would require rére€ wév rapa- 
vouwy puyovTos, viv 5é viKhoarTos. 

2 Vol. xvii. 2. 657 (Kiihn), ap. 
Sauppe, Or. Att. p. 112 and Blass 
Att. Bereds. p. 522. It seems very 
probable that xara IloNéxov' is the 
right title. 


Analysis. 
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NichratTus 
| 
Diognftus EUCRATES : NIcIAs, 
(returned from exile in 403, died 404 (§ 5 of speech) the General : 
but is now dead, § 9) died 413 
DIOMNESTUS : Second son : Eldest son : NickRATUS 
§ 21 § 21 the Speaker (Xenoph. 


Sympos. 1. 2, ete.) 
Nicras: § 10 


The speaker begins by dwelling on the public services 
of his uncles Nicias and Diognétus and his father Eucrates 
(§§ 1-12). He next argues that a confiscation is never in 
any true sense a gain to the State. First, it endangers the 
most precious of all the city’s treasures—concord among 
citizens. In the next place, property thus confiscated is 
always sold below its true value, and part even of the sum 
which it fetches is made away with by the proposer of the 
measure. Left in the hands of patriotic owners—like the 
speaker, his brother, and his cousin, who, all three, are 
trierarchs—it is far more profitable to the State (§ 13—- 
23). 

They can produce no relatives to weep and pray for 
them; they are the last of their house; they can only 
appeal to the judges to protect the kinsmen of those who 
suffered for the democracy. Let the judges remember the 
time when, in exile and poverty, they prayed to the gods 
for a day when they might be able to show their gratitude 
to the children of their champions. This gratitude is 
claimed now. The danger which threatens the accused is 
nothing less than utter ruin (§§ 24—27). 


This fragment is interesting as giving a sequel, 
in the history of his family, to the personal fortunes 
of Nicias; it is interesting, too, as being dis- 





bs ae Se —s" 
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tinguished by a quality somewhat rare in the works 
of Lysias. Few of his speeches have so much 
pathos. The address is emphatically an appeal to 
pity ; and excites it less by direct appeals than by 
its simplicity and a tone of manly self - restraint. 
One passage is especially striking—the description 
of Diognétus bringing the orphan children of his 
brothers to Pausanias, and imploring the Spartan 
king to remember all that their fathers had suffered 


(§ 10). 


Ill. Cuatms For MoNEYS WITHHELD FROM THE 
STATE 


1. For the Soldier. [Or. 1x.]— The accused, 
Polyaenus, is prosecuted under a writ (droypady, 
S§ 3, 21) for the recovery of a fine alleged to be due 
from him to the Treasury. He states that, two 
years before, he had returned to Athens from a cam- 
paign, but had not been two months at home before 
he was again placed upon the list for active service. 
Hereupon he appealed to the General of his tribe (7¢ 
otpatny®, § 4); but obtained no redress. He spoke 
indignantly on the subject in conversation at one 
of the bankers’ tables in the market-place ; and, this 
having been reported to the authorities, he was 
fined under the law against reviling magistrates. 
The Generals did not, however, take any steps to 
levy the fine; but at the expiration of their year 
of office, left a note of it with the Stewards of 
the Treasury (rots tauias, § 6). These, after inquiry, 
were satisfied that the fine had been inflicted 
maliciously (§ 7), and cancelled it. The accusers, 


Distinctive 
quality of 
the Speech. 
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ignoring this decision, now prosecute the soldier, 
at an interval of more than a year, as a state-debtor. 
In case of conviction the penalty would be the pay- 
ment of twice the original fine; but not the loss of 
civic rights (§ 21). From § 4 the speech may be 
referred to the time of the Corinthian War, 394 — 
387 B.C. 


After complaining that his adversaries have wandered 
from the special issue into general attacks upon his 
character, the speaker sketches the facts of the case (§§ 1— 
7). He then argues, first, that the fine was originally 
illegal, since the offence contemplated by the law was that 


of speaking against a magistrate in court (év cuvedpig, — 


§ 6), which he had not done; secondly, that in any case 
the reversal of the sentence by the stewards had absolved 
him (§§ 8—12). 

The malice of his enemies had been provoked, he says, 
by the favour which he had formerly enjoyed with Sés- 
tratos, an influential citizen. They are resolved to ruin 
him. The matter at issue is nominally a fine, but really 
his citizenship ; for, if the court also takes part against him, 
he will be driven to fly from a city in which justice is not 
to be had (§§ 13-22). 


Harpocration doubted the authenticity of this 
speech ;+ some recent critics have decisively rejected 
it.2 There are several traces of mutilation in the 
extant version. ‘Thus the direct question with which 
the speech opens is oddly abrupt; in § 5 a conver- 
sation is referred to (ra mpoecpnyéva) as if it had been 
given in terms; and in § 9 the speaker alludes to 


1s, v. dixalwous:—Avolas év7@ mepi tationes Lysiacae, pp. 64 f.: Blass, 
oTpariwrou, el yvijovos. Att. Bereds. pp. 606 f. 
2 Especially Francken, Commen- 


‘ 
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witnesses whom he has called, but of whom there 
is no other trace. It would be easier to vindicate 
the authorship of Lysias if the speech, as it stands, 
could be assumed to be a mere extract or epitome, 
like the so-called Second Speech Against Theo- 
mnéstus. But the epitomic character, distinct there, 
is absent here; there, proem and epilogue have been 
compressed ; here their redundancies of expression 
are left untouched. 

Francken thinks that the language is in some 
points doubtful Attic ;* and that the law is question- 
able? He argues further that, if the text is right 
in § 6, “ Ctesicles the archon,” there mentioned, must 
be the archon of Ol. cxt. 3, 334 B.c.; and notices 
that, in that year, an armament was prepared, but 
not despatched, by Athens *—which agrees with the 
fact that Polyaenus, when enrolled the second time, 
was not called upon to serve. These arguments 
seem to point to different conclusions. If the diction 
and the law are not classically Attic, then the speech 
is a late work, probably a rhetorical exercise. If 
Ctesicles is the Ctesicles of 334, then the speech was 
probably written for a real cause of about that date.‘ 


1 ¢.g. évrbs for vdov in§10—already to decide such points: and nothing 
noticed by Dobree; dixatwors for can be safely argued from them. 
dixalwua (“‘plea” or ‘‘argument’’) 
in § 8, noticed by Harpocr. ; 7 wépas 
in the sense of ‘‘at last” in § 17. 

* He infers from Dem. Meid. § 33 * Blass assumes (4ét. Bereds. p. 
that the penalty for revilinga magis- 607) that Ctesicles was one of the 


3 SeeSchifer, Demosthenes und seine 
Zeit, vol. 111. p. 162, 


trate in court, as for striking rdv 
dpxovra écrepavwuévov, would have 
been, not a fine, but atimia ; and he 
thinks it strange that the rauda, 
inferior magistrates, should summon 
their superiors, the strategi, before 
them (§ 7). We do not know enough 


strategi, and this is certainly easier. 
But, in that case, the words rod 
dpxovros must be a gloss ; added bya 
commentator who associated the name 
only with the archon of 334, A 
strategus could not have been called 
apxwr. 


The general 
style proves 
the Speech 

spurious. 


1m. 2. On 
the Pro- 
perty of 
Aristo- 
phanes. 
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Far stronger than these special objections is the 
general objection arising from the style. This, indeed, 
appears conclusive. The passage in §§ 15-18, where 
the speaker attacks his adversaries, could hardly have 
come from Lysias. It is overwrought in tone, over- 
loaded with antitheses, and too epideictic for its place. 
The whole defence is meagre, yet not concise—a 
reversal of the manner of Lysias. It was probably 
written by a bad imitator of his style ; but for a real 
cause rather than as an exercise.’ 

2. On the Property of Aristophanes. [Or. x1x.] 
—Nicophémus, father of Aristophanes, was the friend 
of Conon, and his comrade in the naval campaigns of 
394-390 Bo. When Conon visited the Persian 
Court in 394, he left Nicophémus and Hierénymus in 
joint command of the Persian fleet ;* and when he 
took Cythéra in 393 Nicophémus was appointed 
harmost.? While Conon and Nicophémus had their 
home at Cyprus (§ 36), their sons, Timotheus and 
Aristophanes, lived at Athens; the latter poor, until 
the battle of Cnidus in 394 and the campaigns of the 
following years brought some wealth to his father 
and himself (§ 28). On two important occasions 
Aristophanes was engaged in the service of the State. 
He went on an embassy to Sicily (in what year is 
doubtful) with proposals from Evagoras, king of 
Cyprus, to Dionysius; and succeeded in dissuading 


1 [ cannot see that, as Blass thinks, 
a sophistic exercise is indicated by 
the accumulation of wnknown proper 
names in § 5;—by the fact of the 
‘¢influential”’ Séstratus (§ 13) being 
lost to fame ;—by the absence of 
clearness in the statement of the 


case ;—or by the uncertainty of the 
date. The subject would surely have 
been a poor one for a declamation. 

2 Diod. x1v. 81: Nuxddnuos, in that 
passage, being a mere clerical error 
for Nixdgnpos. 

3 Xen. Hellen. tv. viii. 8. 
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the latter from affording his promised aid to Sparta 
(S§ 19, 20). Again in 389 Bo. he sailed with an 
Athenian expedition to the aid of Evagoras (§§ 21- 
23). From this expedition he never returned. He 
and his father Nicophémus were suddenly put to 
death at Cyprus without trial (§ 7); doubtless on a 
suspicion of treachery or of embezzlement similar to 
that which raised a storm of indignation against 
Thrasybulus and his colleagues in 390 B.c. 

After the death of Aristophanes, one Aeschines 
proposed the confiscation of his property. The pro- 
posal, like that of Poliochus in the case of the property 


of Eucrates, was resisted on the ground of illegality, 


and a speech was written by Lysias against it. It 
was, however, carried into effect, and so stringently 
that not even the debts left by Aristophanes were 
discharged, nor was the dowry of his widow repaid to 
her family (§ 32). But the amount of property which 
was found disappointed the general belief in the 
wealth of Nicophémus (§§ 11, 53). It was thought 
that something must have been withheld; and sus- 
picion fell upon the father-in-law of Aristophanes. A 
writ was therefore issued against him for the recovery 
of moneys due to the treasury (§ 11). Before the 
trial came on, he died, at the age of more than seventy 
(§ 60); and his only son, a man of thirty (§ 55), was 
left to defend the action. The Fiscal Board of Syndici 
were the presidents of the court. 


1 Harpocration s.v. X’irpo:—Avolas Socratic, against whom Lysias wrote 
év T@ kar’ Aloxlvou rep ris Snuetoews on another occasion. That the pro- 
trav ‘Apicropdvous xpnudtrwy: Sauppe posal of Aeschines was met with a 
0. A. Ul. p. 173. Inhis Onomasticwum  ypagdh rapavduwv is indicated in § 8 
Fragmentorum Sauppe seems to of Or. xrx. 
identify this Aeschines with the 


Origin of 
the Action. 


Date, 


Analysis. 
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The date is indicated by § 50. It is there said 
that Diotimus had lately (évayyos) been accused of 
having forty talents unaccounted for in his possession ; 
but had, on returning to Athens, disproved the charge. 
Diotimus had held a command in the Hellespont in 
388 and 3871 8.c.; 387 is therefore probably the year 
of the speech. 


The defence is approached with timidity, as if under 
the consciousness that a strong prejudice has to be met. 
The speaker represents the gravity of the task which has 
devolved upon him ; his father’s good fame, his own, and all 
his fortunes are at stake. He sets forth the restless malice 
of his accusers, and reminds the court that experience has 
proved how little such accusations are to be trusted.” The 
cruel fate of Nicophémus and Aristophanes ;—the destitution 
of his brother-in-law’s children, and the persecutions to 
which his own family have been exposed in addition to the 
burden thus thrown upon them ;—the current delusions, 
lastly, about the wealth of Nicophémus, delusions so danger- 
ous in the present impoverished state of the Treasury—all 
these are urged as claims to the sympathetic attention of 
the court (§§ 1-11). 


The next division of the speech is devoted to showing 
that Aristophanes was not originally a rich man, and was 
at all times lavish. He was not chosen by the speaker's 
father as a son-in-law on account of his wealth: indeed, his 
last act before sailing for Cyprus was to come to their house 
and borrow seven minae ; and it could be proved that shortly 
afterwards he was in want of a very small sum of ready 


1 Xen. ZH. v. 1. 25. §$ 1, 6, 7 of Andoc. De Mysteriis, see 
2 On the almost verbal coincidence above, p. 115. 
between §§ 2-5 of this proem and 
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money. Then follows a formal inventory of the property 
left by the deceased (§§ 12—27). 


But why, it may be asked, was this property so small ? 
Aristophanes had scarcely any fortune until four years before 
his death ; and within these four years he was twice choregus, 
besides buying a house and lands. The defendant had taken 
precautions for the due transference to the Government of 
every article left in the house of Aristophanes: a watch had 
even been set to see that the doors were not torn off, as 
sometimes happened to confiscated houses. He is ready to 
take the most solemn oath before the Syndici that nothing 
remains in his hands; nay, that his sister’s dowry and the 
debt of seven minae still remain unpaid. Supposing that 
the property of Timotheus, son of Conon, were confiscated 
and only four talents realised, would jis relatives be thought 
to deserve ruin? Yet the father of Timotheus was at least 
ten times as rich as the father of Aristophanes (§§ 28—41). 
There are many instances in which the popular estimate of 
a man’s fortune has been proved, at his death or on inquiry 
during his lifetime, to have been enormously exaggerated. 
The recent case of Diotimus (§ 50) and the case of the great 
Alcibiades (§ 52) are among those in point (§§ 42—54), 


The good character borne by himself and by his father 
ought to be remembered. If their property were confiscated 
now, the State would not get two talents. At this moment 
he is a trierarch: his father spent his fortune on the State 
and for its honour; he kept good horses, had athletes in his 
pay, and won victories at the Isthmus and at Nemea (§ 63). 
On all these grounds the defendant claims the protection of 
the court against a malignant attack (§§ 55-64). 


This very clever speech gives a formidable idea of 
the dangers to which an Athenian of the time was 
exposed if he or any member of his family was sup- 


Light 
thrown by 
the speech 
on a danger 
of public 
service 
abroad. 
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posed to have made a fortune on foreign service. 
The city was poor;' it was full of informers, ready 
to prefer any accusation on the chance of sharing the 
spoil; and by a vague charge of treachery or em- 
bezzlement abroad it was easy to inflame the ecclesia.’ 
There is nothing to show why Aristophanes or his 
father was put to death without trial. The point 
which is most strikingly brought out by this defence 
is the strength of the popular feeling which it had to 
combat. It is remarkable in how dittident a tone the 
speaker begins, how careful he is to put in the front 
of his case everything that can excite compassion, how 
he avoids directly praising or even defending Aris- 
tophanes. He gradually insinuates that Aristophanes 
was a worthy man—poor, but generous and patriotic. 
The speech is nearly half over before it comes directly 
to the real issue (§ 28), and argues that Aristophanes 
cannot, in fact, have left more property than appeared. 
Perhaps the modesty of the speaker is a little over- 
wrought; but there is consummate art in the sketch 
of his father, the quiet citizen of the old school, and 
of Aristophanes, the adventurous patriot of the new. 
On the whole, this is one» of the masterpieces of 
Lysias, in which all the resources of his tact were 
brought into play by a subject difficult enough to be 
worthy of them. 


1 See especially § 11, yaXerdév pév 
otv dmodoyetoOa. mpos omdvw apyupiov 
i) viv éorw év rH woe. Compare Or. 
xxx. (Against Nicomachus) § 22, and 
the case of Eraton (Or. XvVII.): 
Francken, Comment. Lysiacae, p. 
130. 

2 Rauchenstein, in his Introduc- 


tion to this Speech (p. 146), aptly 
quotes Or. xxvil. (Against Epicrates) 
§ 11: ovkére dv obra (the corrupt 
demagogues) xXémrovar épyiferbe, ANN’ 
av avrol NauBdavere xdpw tore, domep 
buets TA TOUTWY pcOogopodyTes GAN’ ov 
TOUTWY TA UueTEpA KNETTOVTWY. 
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3. Against Philocrates [Or. xx1x.|—This case ux. 3. 
Against 
may be regarded as a sequel to that of Ergocles Phito- 
[Or. xxvuit.].1_ Philocrates had sailed, as steward or ee 
purser (rapuéas, § 3), under command of Ergocles as 
trierarch. Ergocles had now been put to death and 
his property had been confiscated. But a sum of 
thirty talents, which he was said to have gained by 
corrupt practices, had not been found (§ 2). A writ 
was therefore issued against Philocrates on the sup- 
position that, since he had been in the confidence of 
Ergocles, he must know what had become of the 
money. 

The speaker is one of several Public Prosecutors 
(cuvjyopor) and, as in the case of Ergocles, merely 
follows others with a summary of the leading points. 

The case Against Philocrates has been stated, and 

. the evidence cited, by former speakers; this is the 
concluding speech for the prosecution; hence the 

title of epilogue or peroration”® given in the MSS. to 

this as well as to the speech Against Ergocles. The 

date is probably the year of the trial of Ergocles Date. 

—389 B.C. 





“1 ‘ 


Many persons, says the speaker, who had promised to Analysis. 
appear against Philocrates have failed; an additional proof 
that he has the money, and has been able to buy off numer- 
ous accusers. The thirty talents have not been discovered : 


: ' See above, p. 215.. est; statim enim ab initio totidem 
: * Kara Pidoxpdrous éridoyos. The verbis neminem esse praeter se accusa- 
} speaker says in $1 that many persons _ torem orator testatur” (Comment. Lys. 
who had promised to appear against p. 226). The absence of witnesses 





Philocrates have not done so; but and proofsin this speech is conclusive, 
obviously this does not justify Franc- as Blass says (Att. Bereds. p. 454), on 
ken’s inference,—‘‘ Altera pars in- the other side. 

seriptionis (€7iNoyos) manifesto falsa 
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who can have them but the most intimate friend of Ergocles, 
his subaltern and his steward? It rests with Philocrates 
to show either that Ergocles was wrongly condemned, or 
that some one else now has the missing sum (§§ 1-5). Three 
talents, it is well known, had been promised to public 
speakers if they could save Ergocles. Philocrates has got 
this money back, and has possessed himself of the rest of 
his late chief's property; yet now he has the effrontery 
to pretend that he was his enemy. Is it likely that im: that 
case he would have volunteered to sail with him as trierarch ? 
(§§ 6, 7). 

The Athenians ought to defend their own interests, and 
compel Philocrates to give up their property. It is hard if 
those who cannot pay taxes incur the public anger, while 
the embezzlers of State-property escape. Indeed, the accom- 
plices of Ergocles deserve not only a pecuniary penalty, but 
the same punishment which he suffered—death. While his 
trial was pending, his friends went about boasting that they 
had bribed upwards of 2000 men (§ 12). Let it be proved 
to them that no amount of bribery can save evil-doers. If 
the citizens are wise, they will reclaim what is their own 


(§ 8-14). 


Like the speeches Against Ergocles and Against 
Epicrates, this is the address of an official prosecutor, 
and of one who had but a subordinate part to perform. 
It has the characteristic excellences of the other two, 
compactness and vigour; but it is necessarily inferior 
to the speech Against Ergocles, in which the greater 
importance of the cause calls forth more oratorical 
vigour. 
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IV. CAUSES RELATING TO A SCRUTINY (doxcyacia) 
BEFORE THE SENATE; ESPECIALLY OF OFFICIALS 


DESIGNATE 


1. Aganst Evandrus. [Or. xxv1. }—In the second 
year of the 99th Olympiad (384 B.c.) Leddamas* drew 
the lot to be First Archon for the following year ; 
and Evandrus was at the same time designated First 
Archon in reserve.? Leddamas, before entering upon 
the archonship, had to pass a scrutiny (d0«pacia) 
before the Senate. On this occasion he was accused 
by Thrasybulus of Collytus ; the Senate rejected him; 
and the office thus came to Evandrus. But Evandrus 
also had to pass a scrutiny; and the present speech 
is made to the Senate in order to prove that he is 
ineligible. 

The case is heard on the last day but one of Ol. 
99. 2, 2.e. at about midsummer of our year 382 B.c.® 
The last day of the Attic year was a public holiday, 
on which no law-court could sit, and on which a 
sacrifice to Zeus Sotér was celebrated by the First 
Archon. If, therefore, the Senate rejected Evandrus, 

1 Not the orator of Acharnae, who 


was the advocate of Leptines in 355 
B.C., but a man of whom nothing is 


being registered (€yyeypaupévns rijs 
€xOpas pds Tov Sjuor). 


2 éwékaxe: Harpocr. s.v. — Cf. 


known except from this speech and 
from a notice in Arist. Rh. U. 23. 
Thrasybulus had said in his accusa- 
tion that the name of Leddamas had 
been inscribed on a pillar [recording 
traitors, etc.]on the acropolis (jv 
ornXirns yeyovws év TH dxporéXex), but 
was erased in the time of the Thirty. 
Leédamas answered that he was not 
likely to have erased it then. The 
Thirty would have trusted him the 
more for his enmity to the people 


Aesch. i Ctes. § 62. 

® The Olympic year, reckoned from 
July to July, is counted as that year 
B.C. in which its first half falls. The 
year 382 B.c. comprised the second 
half of Ol. 99. 2 and the first half of 
Ol. 99. 3. Hence the date of this 
speech, which belongs to the end of 
Ol. 99. 2, is, in strictness, 382 B.c. ; 
and the following Greek year, Ol. 99. 
3, in which Evandrus was Archon, is 
also conventionally 382 B.C. 


LY. 1: 
Against 
Evandrus. 


Date. 


Evandrus 
actually 
Archon in 
382 B.C. 
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no time remained for an appeal to an ordinary court ; 
and the State would be left without its chief magis- 
trate at one of its great solemnities (§ 6). 

The election of Evandrus was, in fact, ratified ; 
for he appears in the lists as Archon for the following 
year, Ol. 99. 3. This date is confirmed by allusions 
in the speech. 

Thrasybulus the Colusa is charged in § 23 
with having estranged Boeotia from Athens and with 
having lost Athenian ships. The first accusation 
refers to the establishment of oligarchies in the 
Boeotian cities, through Spartan influence, after the 
Peace of Antalcidas; and is curiously illustrated by 
the reference of Aeschines to Thrasybulus of Collytus 
as a man of great influence at Thebes.! The second 
accusation refers to an incident of the war on the 
Hellespont five years before. In 387 Bo. eight 
triremes under the command of this Thrasybulus were 
captured by Antalcidas near Abydus.? 

All the first part of the speech has been lost in 
those eight pages of the Palatine MS. which contained 
the conclusion of the Twenty-fifth Speech and the 
whole of that Against Nicides.* The special charges 
made by the accuser, and the depositions to which he 
alludes (§ 8), were in this part. What remains is 
chiefly his answer to certain pleas which he conceives 
that Evandrus may urge. 


It is hard—the speaker says—that, not content with 


1 Aeschin. in Ctes. § 138. statement (§ 23) that The 
2 Xen. Hellen. v. 1. 27. Xeno- betrayed his ships. 
phon’s account, it may be observed, 3 See p. 195. 


gives no support to the accuser’s 
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impunity for his offences against the people, Evandrus should 
ask for office. Evandrus relies on the recent sobriety 
(jovyxtorns, § 5) of his life—which has been compulsory : 
and on his father’s liberality—-who used the influence thus 
gained to overthrow the democracy (§§ 1—5). He has con- 
trived to delay his scrutiny until the last day but one of 
the year, when there is no time to appoint another First 
Archon. But the sacrifices of the morrow will surely be 
more pleasing to the gods, though offered only by the King 
Archon and his colleagues, than if the celebrant were a man 
whose hands are stained with the blood shed in the days of 
the Thirty Tyrants (§§ 6—8). One of the principal objects 
of the law of Scrutinies (0 wepi trav Soxipacidv vopos, § 9) 
is to exclude from office in a democracy those who have 
abused power under an oligarchy. The mere fact of having 
been an ordinary knight or senator under the Thirty dis- 
qualifies a man for a place in the Council of Five Hundred. 
Evandrus was more than this; he was guilty of special 
crimes against the people; and shall he be First Archon ? 
He will thus become a member of the Areiopagus for life, 
and murderers will be tried by a murderer. And this 
through the influence of Thrasybulus, a traitor to Athens. 
It must not be supposed that the speaker opposes Evandrus 
for the sake of Leddamas. Leddamas would be well pleased 
that the Senate should prove itself oligarchical by confirming 
so unpopular an appointment (§§ 10-15). 

Evandrus appeals to the Amnesty [of 403 B.c.]; but 
that Amnesty did not mean that the honours, as well as the 
toleration, of the State should be accorded to its recent 
enemies (§§ 16-20). Let the Senate compare the accuser 
with the advocate of Evandrus. The accuser is pure of all 
connexion with oligarchies; his ancestors fought against 
the Peisistratidae ; his family have exhausted a large fortune 
upon the State. Thrasybulus has alienated the Boeotians 
from Athens ; has lost her ships, and brought her to despair. 
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If the Court reflects which of these two men ought rather 


to prevail, it will decide rightly upon the claims of Evandrus 
(§§ 21-24). 


Unwillingness to mar a great annual festival may ~ 
have influenced the Senate when they confirmed the 
election ; but there is no proof that the grounds upon 
which it was opposed were good. The accuser must 

eee have felt that his case was well-nigh hopeless. This, 
and the feeling of Lysias himself towards all who had 
been concerned in the violence of the Anarchy, will 
partly account for the extreme bitterness and unfair- 
ness of this speech. In two places the tone is especi- 
ally marked. First, where the accuser admits that 
since the restoration of the democracy Evandrus has 
been a thoroughly good citizen, and then argues that 
he deserves no credit for it (§§ 3-5); again, where he 
maintains that the dokimasia was instituted for the 
express purpose of keeping oligarchs out of office 
(§ 9). The outburst against Thrasybulus at the end 
is of a piece with this (§ 23). <A certain boldness of 
expression, hardly congenial to Lysias, corresponds 
with the excited tone of the speech, which has the 
air of having been written in haste, to support a cause 
already desperate. 
Iv. 2. For 2. For Mantitheus. [ Or. xvi.|—The name occurs 
tee only in the title, which, contrary to the general rule, 
is perhaps of the same age as the speech—‘‘ A Defence 
for Mantitheus on his Scrutiny before the Senate.” 
What the office was to which this scrutiny related, 
can only be guessed; perhaps it was that of an 


ordinary senator, since in § 8 the speaker cites in- 
1 See especially §§ 3, 4. 
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stances of persons who had really done what he is 
charged with doing, and had yet been admitted to 
the Senate. The complaint against him was that his 
name appeared on the list (cavis, ef. § 6) of those who 
had served as Knights in the time of the Thirty. As 
the speech Against Evandrus shows (§ 10), the fact 
of such service under the Tyrants became, after the 
restoration of the democracy, a disqualification for the 
office of senator. Mantitheus must, then, have been 
at least eighteen years of age in 405 B.c., and so must 
have been born before 422. He refers to his share 
in campaigns subsequent to that of 394 B.c. (§§ 15-18). 
On the other hand, the tone of the joke in § 15 rather 
suggests that Thrasybulus, its object, was still alive ;— 
that is, that the speech is earlier than 389 Bc. The 
date may have been about 392 B.c. The speaker, who 
was taunted with youthful presumption (§ 20), cannot 
have been much more than thirty. 


The speaker first disproves the charge against him of 
having served as a Knight under the Thirty Tyrants. Before 
the disaster on the Hellespont[405 3.c.], his father had 
sent him and his brother to the Euxine, to Satyrus [king of 
the Cimmerian Bosporus]; and they did not return to Athens 
till five days before the democratic exiles captured the 
Peiraeus [404 B.c.] (§ 4). The appearance of his name upon 
the list of Knights at that time proves nothing; the list 
has many false entries and many omissions. Here is a 
better proof on the other side:—-When the democracy was 
restored, the phylarch (captain of cavalry) of each tribe was 
directed to recover from each Knight who had served under 

1 Thrasybulus died in Ol. 97. 3 as Clinton (/. H.) says, in the early 


(Diod. xtv. 94, 99: Xen. Hellen. tv. part of 389. 
8. 30), i.e. 390-389 B.c.: probably, 
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the Tyrants the sum paid to him by the State for his equipment 
when he was first enrolled (katdotacus, § 6). Now Manti- 
theus was never called upon to refund, nor brought before 
the Fiscal Board (cvvésKou, § 7)—(S§ 1-8). 

Having disproved the charge against him, he goes on to 
urge his positive merits. His private life has been blame- 
less. After his father’s death, he portioned his two sisters 
and helped his brother. Men who are fond of dice and 
wine have a marked aversion to him (§ 11). Then his 
public services have been constant. He volunteered on the 
expedition for the relief of Haliartus [395 B.c.] (§ 13). In 
the next year he fought in the disastrous battle of Corinth, 
and retreated later than “ the majestic Steirian [Thrasybulus], 
who has taunted all the world with cowardice” (§ 15). In 
the autumn of the same year [394 B.c.] he and his company 
volunteered for service against Agesilaus in Boeotia. Since 
then, he has constantly served in the field or in garrison 
(§ 18)—(@ 9-19). 

Some have taunted him with forwardness because, 
though so young, he has spoken in the ecclesia. His own 
affairs, however, compelled him to do so at first. Perhaps, 
indeed, he has been too ambitious. But he could not help 
thinking of his forefathers, who had always been in public 
life and served the State; and he saw that Athenians, to 
tell the truth, respected none but those who could act and 
speak for the city. “And why should you be annoyed with 
such men? You yourselves and none else are their judges ” 
(§§ 20, 21). 


Perhaps hardly anything in Greek literature has 
a fresher or brighter charm than this short speech 
—the natural, wonderfully vivid expression of an 
attractive character. Mantitheus is the brilliant, 
ambitious young Athenian, burning to fulfil the 
Homeric ideal by distinguishing himself in council as 


SS —— = se Oe =? 
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in war; an Alcibiades made harmless by the sentiment 
of chivalry. The general tone of simple self-reliance, 
and possibly the gibe at Thrasybulus, may have been 
found refreshing by elderly senators. Mantitheus 
had really done good service in the field ; and his 
statement of this is followed by an ingenuous apology 
for over-eagerness to shine in the ecclesia. The last 
passage is masterly. The virtue of “ minding one’s 
own affairs” (dmpayyootvn) was often praised at 
Athens; but Mantitheus goes to the centre of 
Athenian instincts when he tells the judges that “to 
say the truth” they respect no men who do not take 
part in public life.’ 

3. Against Philon. { Or. xxx1.|—This speech may 
be considered as a companion-piece to the last ; being 
an Accusation, as the other is probably a Defence, at 
a dokimasia for the Senate. Philon—a man otherwise 
unknown—had been chosen by lot a member of the 
Senate of Five Hundred ; and had appeared before 
that body, with others designated to places in it, in 
order to pass the scrutiny. The speaker, himself a 
senator, comes forward to oppose the admission of 
Philon. The date cannot be fixed. Philon is accused 
of having gone about Attica, plundering “the oldest 
of the citizens,’ who had stayed quietly in their 
demes (§ 18); and some of these citizens were still 
alive: some time between 404 and 395 B.c. may 
therefore be assumed. 


1 The speech is described by Dobree does no justice to the delicacy of the 
(Adv. 1. 192) as ‘‘vividis et paene delineation. ‘‘Ex verbis Dobrei 
comicis coloribus exprimens orpariw- alterum quendam Pyrgopolinicen ex- 
Tikiw avéddeay ea simul arte ut hoc  pectes,” as Francken says (Comment. 
ipso placeat”—a description which Lys. p. 118). 
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The speaker begins by protesting that no private enmity, 
but only regard to his oath as senator, induces him to appear 
against Philon. What is the definition of a worthy senator ? 
One who both is, and desires to be, a citizen (§ 5), Now 
when the troubles came on Athens [405 B.c.], Philon proved 
how little he valued his citizenship. He neither stayed with 
the oligarchs in the town, nor joined the exiles at Phylé, 
but went to Ordpus—paid the resident-alien’s tax, and lived 
under the protection of a patron. This shall be proved by 
witnesses (§§ 1-14). If he says that he was unfit for fight- 
ing, it can be shown that his name does not appear among 
those of the citizens who, instead of personal service, paid 
money or armed their demesmen (§§ 15, 16). Nor was he 
merely passive: he did positive wrong to aged citizens of 
Athens whom he met with in the country (§§ 17-19). This 
corresponds with his treatment of his own mother, who trans- 
ferred the keeping of her money from her son to a stranger 
(§§ 20-23). Why should such as he be a senator? The 
betrayer of a garrison, a fleet, or a camp is punished; but 
Philon has betrayed the State itself (§§ 24-26). 

“ He has broken no law,” he says. No: for an offence 
so enormous was never expressly contemplated by any 
legislator (§§ 27, 28). If the aliens who helped Athens in | 
her need were honoured, surely the citizens who abandoned 
her should be disgraced. The advocates who claim honour 
for Philon now would have done better had they advised 
him to deserve it then (§ 29-33). Let each senator 
ask himself why he was admitted to that dignity, and he 
will see why Philon ought to be shut out from it (§ 34). 


The tone of this address is in contrast with that 
of the protest against the election of Evandrus: it is 
severe and decided, but not bitter or unfair. A 
character which seems to have been really contemptible 
is drawn without passion, each statement being sup- 


a 
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ported by evidence ; and the assertion of the speaker, 
that only a sense of duty prompted him to accuse, is 
at least not contradicted by his method. The style 
is rhetorical, and rather more openly artificial than 
is usual with Lysias (see esp. §§ 11, 32); but it has 
all his compactness and force—of which the short 
appeal at the end is a good example. 
historical interest comes out. 
having taken part, in 405 B.c., neither with oligarchs 
nor with democrats. He pleads :—‘‘ Had it been an 
offence not to be present at such a time, a law would 
have been made expressly on that subject.” The 
answer is, that, owing to the inconceivable enormity 
of the offence, no law has been enacted on the sub- 
ject (§ 27). So completely had Solon’s enactment 
against neutrality—to which the speaker could have 
appealed with so much rhetorical effect—passed out 
of the remembrance of that generation.* 

4. Defence on a Charge of seeking to abolish the 
Democracy. {Or. xxv.|—This title, given to the 
speech in the MSS., is clearly wrong. The speaker 
is, indeed, chiefly concerned to prove that he is guilt- 
less of any share in the crimes of the Thirty Tyrants ; 
but it is clear that he was not upon his trial for high 
treason. There is no reference to any penalties which 


1 Rauchenstein, in his introduc- 
tion to the speech (p. 116), brings 
together the chief passages in which 
Solon’s law is mentioned : — Plut. 
Sol. c. 20 (Gripmov eivac tov év ordoe 
pnderépas pepidos yevduevov): Cic. 
ad Att. x. 1: Gellius 11. 12 (trans- 
lating an extract from Aristotle— 
perhaps from his woXcre?ar) si ob hanc 
discordiam dissensionemque  seditio 


atque discessio populi in duas partes 
jieret et ob eam caussam irritatis 
animis utrinque arma caperentur 
pugnareturque, tum qui in eo tempore 
in eoque casu civilis discordiae non 
alterutri parti se adiunxerit sed 
solitarius separatusque a communi 
malo civitatis secesserit, is domo 
patria fortunisque omnibus careto, 
exul extorrisque esto. 


One point of Allusion to 


the crimeof 


Philon is accused of Neutrality. 
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threatened him. The question is whether he shall, 
or shall not, be admitted to certain privileges. Thus 
in § 3 he insists on his claim to participation in the 
advantages of citizenship ; in § 4 he speaks of rights 
which citizens who have done no evil ought to share 
with positive benefactors of the State; in § 14 he 
says to the judges:—“ If, when I might have had 
office, I declined it, | have a right to receive honour 
from you now.” Clearly this speech was delivered on 
the occasion of a dokimasia for some office to which 
the speaker had been designated, but his admission 
to which was opposed. ‘The cause is heard by an 
ordinary court—probably under the presidency of the 
Thesmothetae ’—and on appeal from a decision for 


the speaker already given by the Senate. 


The date 


must be placed between 402 and 400 B.c.; probably 


nearer to the lower limit.’ 
genes, Diophanes and Cleisthenes (§ 25). 


defendant is not named. 


1 Since the Thesmothetae had 
jurisdiction in causes connected with 
Soxiyuaclac: Pollux 8. 44. 

2 Rauchenstein (Jntroduct. p. 91) 
supposes 402 B.c.; Blass (Att. Be- 
reds. p. 509) prefers 401 or 400. 

The arguments for the earlier date 
are these :—(1) The general tone of 
the speech, referring to the troubles 
of the Anarchy as recent: (2) § 17, 
wherethespeaker says po@uujcomar 
xpnords elvac—as if he had not yet 
had time to prove his reformed 
character: (3) §§ 23-24, where the 
exiled adherents of the Thirty are 
described as still hoping for a re- 
action at Athens: (4) § 28, from 
which (Rauchenstein thinks) it 
appears that the law of: Archinus 
was not yet passed—a law enacted 


The accusers were Epi- 


The 


soon after the restoration of the 
democracy, providing that persons 
against whom, in despite of the 
Amnesty, accusations were brought 
in violation of the Amnesty, should 
be allowed at once to enter a mapa- 
ypady, and to speak first at its hear- 
ing (Isocr. Call. § 2). 


For the later date it is argued (1) 


that in one place at least—§ 21—the 
events under the Thirty are spoken 
of as if some considerable interval 
had elapsed: (2) that the restored 
democracy was old enough for abuses 
to have grown up,—§ 30 [this is, I 
think, a strong point]: (3) that § 28 
does not prove the law of Archinus 
to be non-existent, since that law 
would have had no bearing on a 
doxiuacta. 


; 
1 
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It would not be strange, he says, if the speeches made 
against him had excited the indignation of the judges against 
all, without distinction, who had remained at Athens under 
the Thirty. Much more might, indeed, have been said about 
the crimes of the Tyrants. But it is unmeaning to charge 
those crimes upon men who had no share in them. If he 
can prove that he is innocent, he may surely claim at least 
the ordinary privileges of citizenship in common with men 
of more distinguished services (s§ 1—6). 
an oligarch or a democrat. 


No man is born 
He becomes one or the other 
according to his private interest (rdv idta cupdepovtar, § 10). 


_ This is proved by history. Phrynichus and Peisander were 


demagogues before they become oligarchs. Men who helped 
to overthrow the Four Hundred were afterwards numbered 
with the Thirty: many of the Four Hundred themselves 
were with the democrats at the Peiraeus; some of those 
who had expelled the Four Hundred were afterwards among 
the Thirty ; and some of the men who gave in their names 
for the march against Eleusis, after going forth with the 
people, were besieged along with the Tyrants.’ 

The explanation is simply that their interests varied 
at different times. Now, the interest of the speaker lay 
wholly with the democracy. He had been five times trierarch 
and had been in four sea-fights (§ 12). The establishment 


1§ 9 elot dé olrwes rSv “ENev- deserted to the Tyrants—in which 
givade admroypayapuévwry, éfed- case é&edOdvTes means ‘having 
Oédvres we@ veer, érodtopkobyro marched out”: or (2) men who, 
mer avrdv. The Thirty Tyrants, having been driven from Athens by 
when their government fell and was the Thirty, remained in Attica, and, 


succeeded by that of the Ten, with- 
drew to Eleusis. After the restora- 
tion of the democracy, an expedition 
was made from Athens against 
Eleusis, and they were dislodged : 
Xen. Hell. 11. iv. 39, 43. 

The question is, whether of ’EXev- 
civade amoypavduevoe are (1) men 
who enrolled themselves at Athens 
for this expedition, but afterwards 


instead of joining the democrats, 
joined the tyrants at Eleusis—in 
which case é&ehOdyres means ‘‘ having 
left Athens” under stress of the 
Tyranny. I prefer the former view 
as giving (a) a clearer meaning to 
dmroypavapévwv, (b) a clearer contrast 
between é&e\Odvres wed’ Study and 
€roNopKkobvTo eT’ avTav. 


Analysis. 
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over- 
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of the Thirty destroyed his chance of reward for these services. 
Neither under the First Oligarchy nor under the Second did 
he hold office (§§ 7-14). If he did no wrong in the 
Anarchy, much more will he be a good citizen under the 
restored Democracy. The victims of the Tyrants must not 
be confounded with their agents. It was the error of the 
Thirty that they visited the sins of a few corrupt demagogues 
on all the citizens: let not the people so err now (§§ 15—20). 
Dissensions among the Thirty gave the exiles their first 
hopes of success; let not disunion in the democracy now 
give occasion to the enemies of Athens, but let the oaths of 
amnesty be kept towards all (§§ 21-24). After the fall of 
the Four Hundred, the rigours which bad advisers caused to 
be adopted against their political opponents brought the city 
to ruin. And now sycophants, counselling a revengeful 
policy, oppose themselves to the views of those who were 
really active in restoring the democracy. Such men show 
what they would have been had they shared the power of 
the Thirty. The friends of the city advise differently. Let 
the Amnesty hold good for all. When those who are really 
answerable for the past troubles are brought to account, 
severity is excusable ; but innocent men must not be mixed 


up with them (§§ 25-35). 


The speaker had evidently been closely connected 
with the party of the Tyrants; for though he states 
his services to the democracy before 405 B.c., of his 
political character since that time he has nothing 
better to say than that it has been harmless; indeed, 
he implies a contrast between himself and those who 
had been true to the democracy at its need (§ 4). It 
is hard to understand the high praise which has been 
given to this speech by some critics of Lysias;' it 


1 As by Reiske (‘‘egregia, lucu- Or. Att. Vv. p. 759): and by Francken 
lenta, Lysiae nomine dignissima,” (Comment. Lys. p. 184). 
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is barely conceivable that one of the ablest of them 
should count it his best work.! The speaker’s inter- 
pretation of the Amnesty is, indeed, larger and truer 
than the opposite view taken by the accuser of 
Evandrus;” and his elaborate exposition of the 
doctrine that political creed is purely an affair of 
self-interest may claim the praise of candour. The 
style has vigour, but neither brilliancy nor dignity ; 
and the éthos of the speaker, as a moderately in- 
telligent and thoroughly practical man, can scarcely 
be accounted persuasive.® 

5. For the Invalid. [Or. xxtv.|—This speech 
may conveniently be classed with the four preceding, 
since it was written for a dokimasia, although the 
scrutiny in this case was of a different kind. At 
Athens a certain allowance was made by the State to 
the advvaro.:* that is, to persons who were unable, 
through bodily ailment, to earn a_ livelihood, 
and who had less than three minae of private 
property. Once a year, or perhaps oftener, the list 
of applicants for such relief was scrutinised by the 
Senate ® and then passed by the ecclesia (§ 22). It 
is on the occasion of such a scrutiny that the present 


4 It is not clear whether the term 
addvvaros, in this technical sense, 
referred only to bodily infirmity, or 


1 “Tysiam relegenti videtur haec 
oratio esse omnium optima.” Do- 
bree, Adv. 1. 247. 


2 Or. xxvi. §§ 16-20: see above, 
p. 244. 

® It is difficult not to suspect that 
Lysias—himself a loyal friend of the 
democracy in two disasters—wrote 
this defence of easy tergiversation 
with deliberate, though disguised, 
irony ; irony which perhaps ran no 
danger from the acuteness of his 
client. 


included (as Francken thinks, p. 171 
n.) also the idea of poverty. The 
Invalid was said by his adversary (1) 
TG cHmare SivacOa Kal ovc eivac TOV 
dduvdrwy, § 4, and (2) dvvac@ac 
cuveivae Svvapévors avOpwras ava- 
Noxew, § 5, a phrase evidently as an 
antithesis — possibly humorous — to 
advvaros. 
5 Aeschin. in Timarch. § 104. 
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speech is made. The speaker had for years (§ 8) been 
in receipt of an obol daily (§ 26) from the State; but 
lately it had been attempted to show that he was not 
entitled to public relief. This objection is termed in 
the title to the speech (not in the speech itself) an 
eisangelia; but had, of course, nothing in common 
with eisangeliae technically so called except that it 
was an accusation laid immediately before the Senate. 
The date appears from § 25 to have been later than 
403 B.C. 


Having premised that jealousy is the only conceivable 
motive for this attack upon him, the speaker comes to the two 
objections which have been made to his receiving the public 
alms :—that he is not really a cripple; and that he has a 
trade (§§ 1-4). He answers the second objection first (§§ 5—9) ; 
and then refutes the other with a good deal of grim humour 
(§§ 10-14). Lastly, he defends his general character 
(§§ 15—20), and concludes with an entreaty not to be deprived 
of his obol a day (§§ 21—27). 


Harpocration seems’ to have doubted the genuine- 
ness of this speech ; possibly on the ground taken by 
Boeckh *—that Lysias would not have written, nor 
the Senate endured, so elaborate an address on such 


asubject. This seems a most unsafe argument against 


1 seems, for his words are (Ss. V. 
advvaros), ote dé Kal Nbyos Tis ws 
Avotov wepi rod dduvvdrov: some MSS. 
having @s Aéyerat Avoiov (Blass, Ait. 
Bereds. p. 648). 

2 Staatsh. 1. p. 260 ff. referred to 
by Blass 7.c. Blass classes this speech 
with such ‘‘ bagatelle” speeches as 
Abyos wept THs éyyvOjKns, Adyos epi 
To xpucod rpliodos, etc., ascribed to 
Lysias ; and remarks that all such 


trifles, without distinction, were held 
spurious by the old critics, whom 
Harpocration and Athenaeus follow. 
But it should be noticed that Athen- 
aeus, while he adds ei yvjavos to his 
mention of the zepi rod xp. rplaodos 
(vI. p. 231 B), only says of the epi 
Tis éyyvOjkns that it is ‘‘ascribed” 
to Lysias—acquiescing, apparently, 
in the ascription (Vv. p. 209 F). 
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a composition excellent of its kind, and excellent in a 
way suggestive of Lysias. The humour, broad, but 
stopping short of burlesque, exactly suits the con- 
dition of the speaker; and there is true art in the 
ironical pathos of the invalid, when, using an Attic 
illustration, he remarks that his infirmity is disputed 
with him by his adversary as eagerly as if it were an 
heiress (§ 14). » 


V. CAUSES RELATING TO MILITARY OFFENCES 


(AurrotaEiov—actpareias) 


1. Against Alcibiades, on a Charge of Desertion 
[Or. xv. ]. 

2. Against Alcibiades, on a Charge of Failure to 
Serve | Or. xv. |. 

These speeches do not refer to two distinct accusa- 
tions, but are merely two different ways of stating 
the same accusation. Alcibiades, son of the famous 
Alcibiades, had taken part in the expedition sent 
from Athens to the relief of Haliartus when Boeotia 
was invaded by Lysander in 395 B.c. But, instead 
of serving with the heavy-armed infantry, he had 
chosen to serve with the cavalry, although he had 
not passed the scrutiny (dokimasia) required before 
enrolment among the Knights. His accusers might 
have indicted him under a special law which attached 
the penalty of disfranchisement to such a fraud (Or. 
xiv. § 8). They preferred, however, to bring against 
him a more invidious charge—desertion of military 


duty. 


The principal military offences were dealt with at 


Wakes 
Against 
Alcibiades, 


4 

2. Against 
Alcibiades, 
II. 
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Athens by one law. Under this law a citizen was 
liable to indictment and if convicted to -disfranchise- 
ment for 1. Failure to join the army—derpareéas : 
2. Cowardice in battle—éerias : 3. Desertion of his 
post—Aurora£iov. This third term properly denoted 
an offence distinct from the other two. But it was 
sometimes so extended as to include either of the 
other two. Now Alcibiades had served, indeed, but 
had not served with the hoplites. His offence, then, 
might be looked at from two points of view. He 
might be considered as a man who, on service, had 
been found out of his place, and who was liable to 
an indictment for Desertion of his Post—+ypady 
Mrotakiov. Or he might be considered as a man who 
had never been present in his place, and who was 
lable to an indictment for Failure to Serve—ypag» 
aotpateias. The First Speech takes the former point 
of view; the Second takes the latter. 

The date and occasion of the speeches are not 
directly indicated, but can be determined almost 
certainly. This was the first military trial since “ the 


1 It does not appear quite certain 
whether there was a ypagdi decXlas 
distinct from a ypadi Noratiov. 
In § 6 of the First Speech Against 


Alcibiades they appear to be identi- 


fied. But in the following passages 
(among others) they are distin- 
guished :— Aeschin. in Ctes. § 175 
LdAwv—Ev Tots avrots EriTiplois Gero Seiv 
évéxecOar Tov aGoTparevTov Kal Tov 
NeXotTbTa Thy TadéLy Kal TOV GeLtrAdov 
é6uolws: Andoc. de Myst. § 73 roca 
Almovev Thy Tdétv } dorpatelas 7 
detAlas } dvavpaxlov bpdovev 7 Thv 
domida dmoBddoev: and Plato’s dis- 
tinction (Legg. x11. 943 F) of dorpa- 


relas—Niroratiov—pipbévtwv (the last 
equivalent to deAlas) may be sup- 
posed to correspond to a like dis- 
tinction in the actual Attic law. 
Obviously a ypadi) \uroragiov might 
be needed for cases in which a ypagpy 
decdias could not be preferred. On 
the other hand, the ypagy Arroraéiouv 
might probably include the case of 
dorpareia : just as the dixy \uromaprv- 
ptov(compared by Francken, Comment. 
Lys. p. 111) lay against a man who 
refused to give evidence ; not merely 
against one who, having undertaken 
to do so, failed to appear. 
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peace ” (xiv. § 4) ;—a campaign had just taken place, 
but no battle had been fought (§ 5), though the 
generals had given satisfaction to the State (xv. 
§ 1). All this corresponds with the campaign of 
the year 395. It was the first since the peace, or 
rather truce, with Sparta in the spring of 404. 
No battle had been fought, because, before the 
Athenian force arrived at Haliartus, the Lacedae- 
monians had already been defeated, and Lysander 
slain. The Athenian Generals had only to assist at 
the arrangement of the humiliating truce under which 
Pausanias led his army out of Boeotia.1. In 395 B.c. 
the younger Alcibiades must have been about twenty 
years of age.’ 

The Court was composed of soldiers (otpatiotas 
Sixafew, Or. xiv. § 5), the Generals presiding (rév 
otpatnyav Séouar, XV. 1). Archestratides, the chief 
accuser, had opened the cause and produced the 
evidence; these two speakers are his friends and 
supporters. (Or. xIv. 3; xv. 12.) 


The accuser explains his appearance in that capacity. 
An explanation is, indeed, hardly necessary, considering the 
character of Alcibiades; but in his own case a feud in- 
herited from his father supplies a special motive (§§ 1—3). 
He then addresses himself to a technical point. The law 
against Desertion is so worded (it has been argued) that 
it does not apply where there has been no battle. He 
answers that one of the two offences which that law con- 
templates—namely Failure to Serve—is manifestly proved 


1 Xen. Hellen. 111. v. 16. Alcibiades was born in, or just before, 
2 Since from Isocr. de Bigis (Or. 415 B.c. 
XVI.) §45 it appears that the younger 
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against Alcibiades, who did not take his place among the 
hoplites. Of the other offence—Desertion of his Post 
through cowardice—he is virtually guilty, since his reason 
for preferring to serve with the cavalry was that there he 
would run less risk. Others, who were really knights, 
waived their privilege in this instance,' and served as 
hoplites. Alcibiades seized a privilege to which he had no 
claim (§ 10). Such audacity must be punished for public 
example. Let the soldiers who sit in judgment remember 
how much each of them sacrificed to his duty, and 
then decide what punishment is merited by such con- 
tempt of duty (§§ 4-15). The advocates of Alcibiades will 
plead his youth and his parentage. Neither his own nor 
his father’s character deserves sympathy. If relatives 
plead for him, it is they who ought to have restrained 
him ; if officials, they must show that he is legally innocent 
($§ 16-22). 

Then follows a bitter attack upon the defendant and his 
father. Alcibiades the younger is described as vicious from 
his youth, and as a traitor to his own father;” all the 
treasons of the elder Alcibiades are recounted at length. 
He prompted the Spartan occupation of Deceleia — he 
incited Chios to revolt——he preferred a home even in 
Thrace to Athens. He betrayed the Athenian fleet to 
Lysander: both his great-grandfathers, Megacles and Alci- 
biades, were ostracised (§§ 23-40). An attack on the family 
in their private relations, as stained with every impurity 


1 This statement is exactly illus- 
trated by the Speech For Mantitheus 
(Or. xvi) § 12, where Mantitheus, 
speaking of this very expedition to 
Haliartus, says :—ére...els ‘ANaprov 
Ede Bonbeiv, bd ’‘OpPoBovdov xaretdey- 
pévos immevew,...€Téepwv dvaBdvrwy 
éwt trovs immovs ddoxipdorwr 
Tapa Tov vomov eye mpoceOav 
épyv 7TH 'OpOoBotrAw EEaretWal pe 
€x TOU KaTaNbyou. 


2 An allusion in § 26 is obscure. 
It is said that the younger Alcibiades _ 
pera Ocoriuov emiBourtedoas TH Tarpl 
‘Qpeods rpovdwrev. Francken sug- 
gests ’Opveds (the town in the Argeia) ; 
and thinks that the young Alcibiades 
may have had something to do with 
a betrayal of that place to the Lace- 
daemonians in 416 B.c.: cf. Thue. 
vi. 7 (Comment. Lys. p. 106). 


Were ee 
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and impiety, leads to the conclusion. Much, the accuser 
says, has been omitted: the judges must imagine it. He 
then causes to be read the laws on which he relies; the 
judicial oath; and the indictment (§ 41-47). 


The Generals, the presidents of the Court, say that they 
allowed Alcibiades as a special favour to serve with the 
cavalry. Why, in that case, was he rejected by the 
phylarch of his own tribe, and not struck off the list of 
hoplites by the taxiarch? Why, when he took the field, 
was he treated with scorn by all the knights, and driven to 
place himself among the mounted bowmen? It is strange 
if the Generals can enrol a man among the knights at their 
pleasure, when they cannot so enrol him among the hoplites. 
If, however, the Generals have exceeded their real powers, 
then the Court cannot recognise their arbitrary act (§§ 1—8). 
The law is, indeed, severe; but the judges must administer 
it as unflinchingly as if they were marching against the 
enemy (S§ 9-12). 


The first, especially, of these two speeches should 
be compared with the Defence written shortly before 
by Isocrates—probably in 397 or 396 B.c.—for the 
same man. Both bear striking witness to the hatred 
felt for the memory of the elder Alcibiades in the 
early years of the restored democracy. Here, de- 
nunciations of the father fill about one-half of the 
speech against the son; there, the son devotes more 
than three-fourths of his address to a defence of his 
father. The speech Against Alcibiades ascribed to 
Andocides, but probably the work of a late sophist, 
indirectly illustrates the same feeling ; being, in fact, 
an epitome of the scandalous stories about Alcibiades 
current at the same period. 
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Harpocration refers to Oration xiv. with a doubt 
of its authenticity ;' Oration xv. is cited by no 
ancient author. ‘The genuineness of each has been 
called in question by modern critics;? chiefly on 
erounds of internal evidence. It has been noticed 
that the composition varies in some points from the 
usual Lysian character; and that the special marks 
of his power are absent.* The two speeches must 
stand or fall together. If not the work of Lysias, 
they are certainly the work of a contemporary writer 
for the law-courts. But the evidence, external or 
internal, against their genuineness appears too slight 


to warrant even a strong suspicion. 


VI. CAUSES RELATING TO MurRDER oR INTENT TO 
MURDER (ypadal povov—rtpavwaros éx tpovoias) 


1. Against Hratosthenes. [Or. x1. |—Polemar- 
chus, brother of Lysias, had been put to death by 
the Thirty Tyrants. Eratosthenes, one of their 
number, was the man who had arrested him and 
taken him to prison. In this speech Lysias, himself 
the speaker, charges Eratosthenes with the murder 
of Polemarchus, and, generally, with his share in 
the Tyranny. 


1s. v. ’AAKiBiddns. 

2 See Francken (Comment. Lys. pp. 
110-115), who refers to the doubts of 
Boeckh and others, but himself ex- 
presses positive suspicion only of Or. 
xv: Blass (Att. Bereds. pp. 491-4), who 
adds Scheibe to the sceptics, and him- 
self inclines to doubt both speeches ; 
though allowing, with Francken, 
that they certainly are not mere 
sophistic exercises. Taylor thought 
the second spurious (Reiske Or. Ait. 


v. 553). 

3 Blass notices especially the heap- 
ing together of homoioteleuta in §§ 41 
and 35. Markland observes on Or, 
XIV § 47, weydrn © edruxla 7d ToLovTwY 
Twodtrav amadrdayhvar mode, ** hi non 
sunt numeri Lysiani: ille potius 
scripsisset weyddrn 8 ebruxia TH mode 
ToLOUTwY TodTwY admadayhvar (ap. 
Reiske 0. A. v. 553). The absence 
of 700s and xdpis is the more general 
accusation—a vague one, 


nn 
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A question has to be considered in regard to 
the form of the accusation. Was Eratosthenes pro- 
secuted under an ordinary indictment for murder? 
Or was he accused on the occasion of his coming 
forward to render account of his office as one of the 
Thirty ? 

On the former supposition it is hard to say before 
what court the trial took place. Clearly it was not 
the Areiopagus. If it was the Delphinion, then 
Eratosthenes must have pleaded some justification 
of the homicide; but he admits its guilt, and lays 
the blame on his colleagues (§ 24). If it was an 
ordinary heliastic court under the presidency of 
the Eleven, then there must have been an arrest 


‘ (araywyn) by the Eleven; but this does not seem 


to have taken place.! 

The other supposition offers less difficulty. A 
special clause in the Amnesty of 403 B.c. excluded 
the Thirty Tyrants, the Ten who had succeeded 
them, and the Eleven who had served them. But 
any one even of these might enjoy the Amnesty if 
he chose to stand a public inquiry, and was acquitted.’ 
When the oligarchy was finally overthrown, Pheidon 


1 The arguments against the hypo- 
thesis of an ordinary ypady Pévov are 
well given by Blass (Att. Ber. pp. 
540-1.). Scheibe (d.) thinks that the 
trial was ‘‘ fortasse apud heliastas ad 
Delphinium”; Rauchenstein appar- 
ently (Introd. p. 16) before an ordi- 
nary heliastic court. Francken also 


(Comment. Lys. p. 79) seems to reject | 


the idea of an accusation at the 
evbiva. 


2 Xenophon (Hellen. ul. iv. 38) 
mentions the exclusion from the 


VOL, I 


Amnesty of the Thirty, the Eleven, 
and ‘‘the Ten who had ruled in the 
Peiraeus.” Andocides (De Myst. § 
90) gives the words of the Amnesty : 
Kal od uynotkaknow TOY TodiTav ovdev!, 
wiv THv TpidKovTa Kal Tov evdexa [Kal 
tiv déxa]’ o06é TovTwy ds av ebédAy 
evOivas diddvac Tis dpxis is Fptev. 
Francken cannot be right in referring 
tovrwy here to ray évdexa only (Com- 
ment. Lys. p. 79). The words trav 
déxa are added by Sauppe and Baiter 
with Schneider and others. 


er 
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and Hratosthenes were the only members! of it who 
stayed at Athens. As they dared to do this, they 
must have availed themselves of the permission to 
give account of their office. And Lysias could have : 
had no better opportunity for preferring his accusa- 
tion than that which would be given by the public 
inquiry into the conduct of LEratosthenes. Two 
things in the speech itself tend to show that it 
was spoken on this occasion. first, its general 
scope. It has a wider range, and deals more 
generally with the history of the Anarchy, than 
would be natural if it was concerned exclusively with 
an ordinary indictment for murder. Only the first 
third of the speech relates to Polemarchus ; thence- 
forth to the end his name is not mentioned, even : 
in the peroration; the political offences of Era- 
tosthenes are exclusively dwelt upon. It may be 
noticed, too, that at the commencement Lysias speaks 
in the plural of “the defendants” and their hostility 
to Athens, as if Eratosthenes was only in the same 
predicament with several other persons. Secondly, 
an expression in § 37 should be noticed. The 
speaker there says that he has done enough in 
having shown that the guilt of the accused reaches 
the point at which death is deserved. He would not - 
have said this if death had been the necessary penalty 
in case of conviction. But he might well say it 
if his charge was preferred, among many others, 
when Eratosthenes was giving his account, and when 

1 Pheidon had been one of the Thirty, but not one of the Ten. This 


Thirty and also one of the Ten. _ is clear from §§ 54, 55. 
Eratosthenes had been one of the 


a se aa 
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the question was what degree of punishment, if any, 
he was to suffer.! 

The date must be 403 B.c., the year of Eucleides. 
After their flight from Athens the Thirty maintained 
themselves for a short time at Eleusis. Soon after 
the restoration of the democracy, an expedition was 
made against Eleusis; the generals of the Thirty, 
who came out to ask for a parley, were seized and 
put to death; and the Tyrants, with their chief 
adherents, fled from Attica.2 But it is clear from 
§ 80 of the speech that this expedition had not 
yet taken place. 

Again, in §§ 92 f. Lysias addresses successively 
two distinct parties—the “men of the city” who 


‘remained in Athens under the Thirty, and the ‘‘ men 


of the Peiraeus.” The line of demarcation could have 
been drawn so sharply only while the war of parties 
was quite recent; not two or three years later, when 
exiles and oligarchs had long been fused once more 
into one civic body. It was, no doubt, remembered 
for years who had been on one side and who on the 
other. But in a speech made (say) in 400 B.c., we 


should not find the “men of the city” and the “ men 


1 The view that Lysias accused 
Eratosthenes at his edddva: is taken 
by Blass (Att. Ber. p. 540) and by 
Grote (vol. vill. p. 402). I have 
purposely abstained from bringing 
into the question the fact that Lysias 
was only an isoteles. On the one 
hand, as Rauchenstein says, a resi- 
dent-alien was probably allowed to 
prosecute personally, instead of being 
represented by his mrpoordrns, when 
the duty of avenging blood came 
upon him as the nearest relative. 


On the other hand, it can hardly be 
doubtful that a resident-alien would, 
as Blass thinks, have been allowed 
to prefer an accusation at the 
euthunae of any ‘official whose acts 
had touched him: it certainly is 
not doubtful that such a man as 
Lysias would have been allowed, 
under the democracy which he had 
just helped to restore, to impeach 
one of the Thirty Tyrants. 

2 Xen. Hellen. 11. iv. 43. 
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of Peiraeus” addressed separately as if they still 
formed two distinct camps. 


The speech falls into two divisions. The first 
and shorter (§§ 1-36) deals with the special charge 
against Hratosthenes ; the second, with his political 
character and with the crimes of the Tyrants generally. 


I. § 1-36 


The difficulty here is not how to begin, but where to 
stop. Ordinarily the accuser is expected to show that he 
has some motive for hostility to the accused. Here it 
would be more natural to ask the accused what motive he 
and his fellows have had for their hostility to Athens 
(§ 1-3). 

Lysias then enters on his narrative of the facts. His 
father had been invited by Pericles to settle at Athens as a 
resident-alien, and had lived there peaceably for thirty years. 
His family had never been involved in any troubles until the 
time of the Thirty Tyrants. Theognis and Peison, members 
of that body, suggested the policy of plundering the resident- 
aliens. These two men first paid a visit to the shield-manu- 
factory of Lysias and his brother, and took an inventory of 
the slaves. They next came to the dwelling-house of Lysias, 
and got all his ready money, about three talents. He managed 
to slip away from them, and took refuge with a friend in the 
Peiraeus; then, hearing that his brother Polemarchus had 
been met in the street by Eratosthenes and taken to prison, 
he escaped by night to Megara. Polemarchus received the 
usual mandate of the Thirty—to drink the hemlock; and 
had a beggar’s burial. Though he and Lysias had yielded 
such rich plunder, the very earrings were taken from the ears 
of his wife (§ 19). Now the murderer of Polemarchus was. 
Eratosthenes (§§ 4—23). Here he is briefly cross-examined :— 

“Did you arrest Polemarchus or not?” “Terrified by 
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the orders of the authorities, I proceeded to do so.” “ And 
were you in the council chamber when we were being talked 
about?” “I was.” “Did you support, or oppose, those 
who advised our execution?” “Opposed them.” “ Opposed 
our being put to death?” “Yes.” “Considering such 
treatment of us to be unjust—or just?” “ Unjust.” 

Lysias comments indignantly on these answers. If 
Eratosthenes had really protested against the sentence, he 
would not have been selected to make the arrest. He was 
one of the Thirty themselves and had nothing to fear. All 
the circumstances disprove his pretence of good-will: 
instead of contenting himself with a visit to the house of 
Polemarchus, he seized him in the street; he gave him no 
friendly hint beforehand. If it is true that he opposed the 
sentence, he must at least prove that he did not make the 
arrest, or did not make it in a harsh manner. The judges 
are then reminded of the importance which their decision 
will have as an example for both citizens and foreigners. 


- The fate of the generals who conquered at Arginusae is con- 


trasted with the deserts of those who profited by the defeat 
at Aegospotami. If those suffered death, what is due to 
these? (§§ 24-36). 


II. g§ 37-100 


To say more is superfluous: the guilt of Eratosthenes has 
already been shown to be capital. But lest he should 
appeal to his past life, this must be exposed. In the first 
oligarchy [411 B.c.] he had to fly from the Hellespont after 
an unsuccessful attempt to corrupt the democratic crews of 
Athenian vessels there. After the defeat of Athens [405 
B.C.] he and Critias were first among the Five Ephori and 
afterwards among the Thirty Tyrants. Perhaps he will say 
that he obeyed the Thirty through fear. No; in the cause 
of Theramenes he dared to oppose them. But this 
opposition was not patriotic; all the quarrels among the 
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Thirty were selfish. The so-called moderate party to which 
Theramenes belonged was represented by the later Board of 
Ten. And the Ten, instead of promoting peace, waged war 
with the exiles more bitterly than the Thirty (§ 37-61). ° 

Theramenes is the man whom Eratosthenes takes credit 
for having defended. It can be fancied how eagerly he 
would have claimed friendship with Themistocles, who built 
the walls of Athens, if he is proud of friendship with Thera- 
menes—who pulled them down. Theramenes, when a 
member of the first oligarchy, betrayed his own closest friends, 
Antiphon and Archeptolemus ; after Aegospotami, he under- 
took to make peace without loss of honour, and yet it was 
he who proposed at Sparta that Athens should lose her walls 
and her fleet; it was he who advocated the proposal of 
Dracontides for the establishment of the Thirty; and it is 
this man—twice the enslaver of Athens—whom Eratosthenes 
glories in having defended! (s§ 62—78).. 

This is no season for mercy. The man who condemned, 
untried, the fathers, sons, brothers of those who now judge 
him, does not deserve even a trial. His advocates can urge 
no merits either of his or of their own. His witnesses are 
mistaken if they think that they can shield from peril of 
death the men who made it dangerous to attend a burial. 
They will say that Eratosthenes was the least criminal of 
the Thirty. Is he to escape because there are twenty-nine 
greater villains in Greece? (S§ 79-91). 

Lysias now addresses himself, first, to those who 
remained in Athens during the Anarchy, then to the exiles 
who returned from the Peiraeus—speaking as if he had 
before him two definite bodies of men. He reminds each 
party of their peculiar reasons for hating the Thirty. The 
“men of the city” should hate that despotism ; for it shared 
with them nothing but its shame, and forced upon them an 
unholy strife. The “men of Peiraeus” should hate it: it 
proscribed them, persecuted them, severed them from country 
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and kinsfolk. Had it triumphed, no sanctuary would have 
protected them, nothing could have saved their children 
from outrage at home or slavery abroad. But it is needless 
to speak of what might have been: what has been is too 
great for words. It can only be /e/t—felt, with boundless 
resentment for the shrines which these men desecrated, for 
the city which they humbled—for the dead, who are 
listening now to mark if the judges will avenge them. 

“T will cease to accuse. You have heard, seen, suffered : 
—you have them :—judge” (§§ 92—100). 


The result is unknown. But as the accused had 
evidently strong support, and as Lysias complains 
of the difficulty which he had experienced in finding 
witnesses to some of the principal facts, it is probable 
that the penalty of death, at least, was not inflicted. 

The Speech Against Eratosthenes must take the 
first place among the extant orations of Lysias. In 
the two parts into which it naturally falls the speech 
presents, in perhaps unique combination, two distinct 
styles of eloquence,—first, the plain earnestness of a 
private demand for redress—then the lofty vehemence 
of a political impeachment.~ The compass of the 
power shown may best be measured by the two 
passages which mark its limits—on the one hand, the 
account of the arrest of Polemarchus, which has 
almost the flow of Herodotean narrative ;—on the 
other hand, the passionate appeal to the two classes 
of men who had suffered from the Thirty—worked up 
with all the resources of a finished rhetoric. As 


1 Grote, vol. vitr. p. 402: Rauch- the difficulty about witnesses, §§ 46, 
enstein, Introd. p. 16: Blass, Att. 47. See Or. x. (Against Theo- 
Ber. p. 542. As to the number of mnéstus) § 31, and the remarks on 
men who supported Eratosthenes, it below. 
see §§ 51, 56, 65, 87, 88, 91. As to 
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regards the first, what may be called the private, 
division of the speech, it is very noticeable how little 
attempt Lysias makes to excite compassion ; he con- 


tents himself with a bare recital of facts. He relies” 


less on the atrocity of the wrong itself than on its 
significance as part of that system of organised crime 
which he sees personified in Eratosthenes. He there- 
fore throws his whole weight upon the second, the 
public, division of his subject; and here he gives us, 
first, two political biographies, the lives of Hrato- 
sthenes and Theramenes—then, a retrospect of the 
government to which they belonged. In one sense 
this speech of Lysias may be compared with that of 
Demosthenes On the Crown. ‘The question at issue 
involves a whole chapter of Athenian history, in 
which both the parties to the case were actors. But 
there is a difference. Demosthenes, the statesman, 
reviews the train of events with which he deals from 
the level of one who has helped to determine their 
course. Lysias stands on the lower ground of a 
private person ; he sees the events of the Anarchy as 
they were seen by the masses who suffered, but were 
powerless to control; he does not discuss two rival 
lines of policy, but recalls, as a common man, 
experiences familiar to thousands. It is just because 
he speaks from among the crowd that he is so 
successful in denouncing Eratosthenes, and leaves the 
impression that in his attack upon the worst of close 
oligarchies he was the spokesman of an entire people.’ 


1 Perhaps sceptical criticism has by A. Hecker (progr. Gymn. Leid. a. 
produced no greater marvel thanan 1847-8). After proving to his own 
essay De oratione in Eratosthenem satisfaction the spuriousness of this 
Trigintavirum Lysiae falso tributa, speech, the auther ends by regretting 
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2. Against Agoratus. |Or. x11. |—Agoratus, son 
of a slave, had gained the Athenian citizenship by 
pretending to have had a hand in the assassination of 
Phrynichus in 411; a merit to which, according to 
his accuser, he had no claim (§ 76). For six years 
afterwards he had lived at Athens, exercising the 
trade of informer, and laying ‘all conceivable indict- 
ments” (ras é€ avOpérav ypadas § 73) before.the law- 
courts. He is now charged with having slandered 


away the lives of several distinguished citizens just 


before the establishment of the Thirty. 

It was in the spring of 404 that Theramenes came 
back from Sparta with the hard conditions of peace. 
Athens had been suffering for months the extreme of 
famine and misery ; the mass of citizens were thank- 


ful for relief on any terms. But there were still a 


few men, influential by their position and service, 
who stood out against the bargain which the oligar- 
chical party were about to strike with Sparta. The 
oligarchs, impatient to get rid of their opponents, had 
recourse to the aid of Agoratus. It was arranged 
that he should himself be charged with plotting to 
defeat the peace, and should then denounce a certain 
number of other persons as his accomplices. One 
Theocritus accused him before the Senate. A party 
of senators went to the Peiraeus to arrest him. Ago- 
ratus, feigning alarm, took sanctuary at the altar in 
the temple of Artemis at Munychia. Certain citizens 


that he has spent some time in et omnes pariter Andocideae orationes 
emending the speech Against Ago- spuriae sunt. Quae brevi singula 
ratus; ‘“‘quam suppositam esse a persecuturus sum.” Literature has 
Graeculo ludimagistro idoneis argu- lost a curiosity by the non-fulfilment 
mentis evincam. Antiphonteae omnes of this promise. 


vi. 2. 
Against 
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who suspected him to be the victim, or the agent, of 
a plot, gave bail for him, and offered to take him out 
of Attica to await quieter times. He declined this 
proposal, and appeared before the Senate to give 
information. He denounced, first, the men who had 
bailed him; then several of the Generals and taxi- 
archs (§ 13), among whom were the General Strombi- 
chides, Dionysiodérus (kinsman of the accuser in this 
case), and probably Eucrates* the brother of Nicias ; 
also a number of other citizens. These, with Ago- 
ratus himself, were imprisoned; and it was decreed 
that they should be tried both by the Senate and by 


a special court of ‘l'wo Thousand. Immediately after- 


wards the peace with Sparta was ratified.’ 


1 Eucrates is not named in this 
speech ; but see § 5 of Or. XVIII., 
which refers to the confiscation of 
his property. 

* That, according to Lysias, the 
informations of Agoratus were made 
before the acceptance of the peace 
and the surrender of the city, appears 
distinctly from § 17, efAovro mpiv 
Thy: €xkAnolav rhv mepl Tis 
elpjyns yevécOar rtovrovs (the 
popular leaders) els diaBords Kal 
kwdvvous karacrioa. It follows also 
from § 16. 

Grote (VIII. p. 320) believes that 
Lysias has misdated the informations 
of Agoratus, placing them before the 
surrender, whereas they were, in fact, 
given after it. He remarks: (1) 
That it is difficult to suppose an 
interval sufficient for these accusa- 
tions between the return of Thera- 
menes and the ratification of the 
peace, for which the people were 
most impatient. (2) That the bailers 
of Agoratus could not have proposed 
to convey him away by sea from 
Munychia, when the harbour was 


blocked up. (3) That the expression 
‘*till quieter times” (€ws xaracrain 
Ta mpdyuara, ib.) would have been 
inappropriate at a moment just before 
the surrender. 

Now, (1) all that Lysias relates 
about the informations need not have 
occupied more than one day ; there 
is room for them, then, between the 
return of Theramenes and the ratifica- 
tion of the peace (on the day after’ 
his return, Xen. Hellen. 11. ii. 22). 
Lysias describes the capitulation and 
entrance of Lysander into Athens as 
following immediately on the act of 
Agoratus, § 34. (2) We do not know 
how strict the blockade established 
in November 405 may have been in 
March 404: the ‘‘two boats” may 
have lain ready at some point in 
Munychia outside the harbour. (3) 
The third objection I do not under- 
stand. Surely the time just before 
the surrender—when Athens was full 
of misery and faction—might be 
called a troubled time. 

No doubt Lysias had a motive for 
placing the informations of Agoratus 
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The government of the Thirty having been estab- 
lished, the prisoners were tried; but not by the Two 
Thousand ; only by a new oligarchical Senate. They 
were all condemned to death, except Agoratus, who 
was banished. In 404 he joined the democratic exiles 
at Phylé, and afterwards returned to Athens with 
them ; but appears to have been ill received (§ 77). 
He is now accused of murder by Dionysius, cousin 
and brother-in-law to Dionysiodérus. 

The procedure was not by an indictment before 
the Areiopagus or the Delphinion, but by an informa- 
tion (endeixis) laid before the archon, followed by a 
summary arrest (apagogé)—precisely as in the case 
of the Mitylenean charged with the murder of Hero- 
des, for whom Antiphon wrote a defence; the case 
was therefore heard by an ordinary court under the 
presidency of the Eleven. ‘There had, however, been 
a slight informality. Strictly speaking, endeixis and 
apagogé were applicable only in cases where the 
accused had been taken in the act ; though, as appears 
from this and from the Herodes case, the limitation 
was not always observed. Here the accuser had left 
out the words é’ adrodépe in drawing up the indict- 
ment; but had been compelled to add them by the 


before the capitulation, and thus 
representing him as responsible for it. 
On the other hand, it may be ob- 
served that the oligarchs would not 
have had the same motive for suborn- 
ing Agoratus when the peace, which 
gave them the ascendency, had been 
ratified. 

An ingenious attempt has been 
made (by Christian Renner, Comment. 
Lysiac. cc. duo, Gottingen 1869) to 
show that it is consistent with the 


narrative of Lysias to suppose that 
the peace had been accepted, and that 
the popular leaders, when denounced 
by Agoratus, were only agitating for a 
revision of it. But the words in § 17 
bar this view. Renner can get over 
them only by supposing them corrupt. 
He proposes with Frohberg to strike 
out the words rhv repli ris elphyns 
after éxxAnolay. This is to cut the 
knot. 


Mode of 
procedure. 


Date. 
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Eleven, although in this instance they had no real 
meaning (§§ 84, 86). 

The trial took place “long after” the events to 
which it referred (§ 83); and the condemnation of — 
Menestratus, who himself suffered on the same 
account ‘‘long after” his offence (§ 56), is mentioned 
as if it was not very recent. At least five or six years, 
then, must have elapsed since 404 B.c. The speech 
cannot be placed earlier than 400; probably it may 
be placed as late as 398.? 


The speaker begins by explaining that both on private 
and on public grounds he is entitled to be the accuser of 
Agoratus. On private grounds, since Dionysiodérus was his 
cousin and brother-in-law; on public, because the crime of 
Agoratus affects the whole State (§§ 1-4). 

The narrative of the facts (§§ 5—48) falls into four parts. 
(i) From the defeat at Aegospotami in 405 to the moment 
when Agoratus made his accusations, in the spring of 404: 
§§ 5-34. (ii) The trial and condemnation of the accused: 
§§ 35-38. (iii) Their last injunctions to their relatives: 
§§ 39-42. (iv) The sequel of their deaths—the reign of 
terror, which they had foreseen and endeavoured to avert : 
sg 43-48. 

The pleas which Agoratus may set up in his defence are 
next considered. He may deny the fact of having informed ; 
but the decrees of the Senate and of the ecclesia will con- 
fute him. He may pretend that he informed in the interest 
of the State; but the events disprove that. He may say that 
he was forced to inform; but the circumstances of his arrest 
show that he did so willingly. He may throw the blame on 
Menestratus, who also informed. Nay, Menestratus was after- 
wards a victim of Agoratus, whose turn it is now to suffer 


1 Rauchenstein, Introd. p. 55: Blass, Att. Ber. p. 557. 
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himself. Compare the conduct of Agoratus with that of 
Aristophanes, who died rather than turn accuser (§§ 49-61). 

The eminent men whom Agoratus destroyed may be con- 
- trasted with himself and with his family. His three brothers 
have all suffered death for base crimes ; he himself obtained 
the citizenship by pretending to have assassinated Phrynichus. 
It is a dilemma; let him suffer for the murder or for the 
fraud (§§ 62—76). 

He will perhaps claim sympathy as having joined the 
exiles at Phylé, and returned with them. The fact was that, 
when he appeared at Phylé, they would have put him to 
death, had not the general Anytus interfered ;,and when, at 
the entry into Athens, he presumed to bear arms in the pro- 
cession, Aesimus, its leader, came and snatched away his 
shield (§§ 77-82). 

Or he will raise technical objections. He will say that 
the time which has elapsed ought to exempt him from penal- 
ties; but there is no statute of limitations (zpofecula, § 83) 
here. Or he will say that the words éx’ attoddpe were 
omitted in the indictment; which is much the same thing as 
arguing that he is guilty, indeed, but was not caught in guilt. 
Or he will plead the Amnesty. ‘This is in itself a confession. 
Moreover, the Amnesty was a covenant between the oligarchs 
in the city (S§ 83-90) and the democrats of the Peiraeus : 
it has no force as between two democrats. 

The judges, the whole people, are bound by the solemn 
injunctions of the dead. To acquit Agoratus would be to 
confirm the sentence by which they perished. A democratic 
court must not be in unison with the courts of the Tyrants. 
By condemning Agoratus, the judges will mark the difference 
between them; will avenge their friends; and will have done 
_ right in the sight of all men (§§ 91-97). 


In historical interest the speech Against Agoratus 
stands next, perhaps, to the speech Against EKrato- 


Character 
of the 
Speech as 
compared 
with Or. 
XII. 
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sthenes; but it is conceived in a totally different 
spirit. No transition from a private to a public 
character, like that which is so marked in the other 
case, occurs here. From beginning to end the accuser * 
of Agoratus confines himself to his special. task, that 
of demanding vengeance for the death of his kinsman. 
Much of the general history of the time is necessarily 
introduced, and the speaker of course avails himself 
of the great advantage which he possesses in being 
able to represent the slander of Agoratus as treason 
to the State. But there is no such large view of a 
whole period as is given in the speech Against Hra- 
tosthenes. The historical references are scattered, 
not concentrated, and, instead of forming pictures, 
are only picturesque; individual interests are in 
the foreground throughout. Lysias accusing Era- 
tosthenes hardly attempts to excite a personal sym- 
pathy; he relies rather on the hatefulness of that 
system of crime to which this particular crime be- 
longed; Dionysius accusing Agoratus describes the 
wives, mothers, sisters of the condemned visiting 
them in prison, and receiving their last messages of 
vengeance—a passage which strikingly resembles in 
conception and tone the prison-scene in the speech of 
Andocides On the Mysteries. The arrangement of 
the topics here, as usually with Lysias when he takes 
pains, is clear and good ; though perhaps the speaker 
tries to make too many distinct points towards the 
end, and thereby rather impairs the breadth and 
strenoth of his argument. ‘This is particularly the 
case in §§ 70-90; where the sophism about the 
Amnesty—that it was not meant to hold good be- 
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tween two men of the same party—is a curious 
exception to the usual tact of Lysias in argument. 

3. On the Death of Eratosthenes. [Or. 1. }— 
Euphilétus, an Athenian citizen of the humbler sort, 
had slain one Eratosthenes of Oca (OinOev, § 16), whom 
he had taken in adultery with his wife. He is now 
prosecuted for murder by the relatives of Eratosthenes; 
and pleads in his defence the law which allowed the 
husband, in such cases, to kill the adulterer ! (§§ 30, 31). 
As the law was clearly against them, the accusers 
were driven to allege that Euphilétus had himself 
decoyed Eratosthenes into his house (§ 30); and that 
the real motive of the homicide was fear, enmity, or 
eupidity. This line of argument may have had some 
plausibility if Athenian husbands were in the habit 
of compromising such cases.? But the assertion of 
‘the accusers would be hard to prove; and Euphilétus 
speaks throughout like a man confident of a verdict. 

The cause would be tried, probably by heliastic 
judges,® at the Delphinion, the court for cases in 
which an admitted homicide was defended as justi- 
fiable. There is nothing to indicate the date. 


The accused asks the judges to imagine themselves in 
his place: all Greece, he says, would recognise the justice of 








1! Dem. in Aristocr. § 53, édv Tis 
amoxtelvn év GPs Exwv... 7) éml 5d- 
paprt, K.T.r...TOUTwWY Evexa UH pevyerv 
KTelvayTa. 

* In one instance, at all events, 
we find that the injured husband 
AauBdver uorxdv...kal els PbBov Kara- 
oThoas MpaTTETal TpLdKovTa mvas 
—not an excessive sum: Dem. in 
Neaer. § 65. As Blass notices (Aft. 


Ber. p. 577), this case of Eratosthenes 
happens to be the only recorded 
example of that extreme and summary 
vengeance which the law allowed. 

3 After the year of Eucleides, 
heliastic judges sat at the Palladion : 
see Isocr. adv. Callim. § 54, Dem. in 
Neaer. § 90. Probably at the Del- 
phinion also they had taken the 
place of the Ephetae. 
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his act. He had no motive for it but the dishonour done to 
his wife, his children and himself (§§ 1-4). Then comes 
the narrative (§§ 5—28), followed by the citation of witnesses 
and laws (§ 29-36). He meets the suggestions of the 
defendants; as (i) that Eratosthenes was decoyed into the 
house, §§ 37—42 ; (ii) that the homicide was prompted by a 
former enmity, or by cupidity, §§ 43-46. In any of these 
cases, he would not have slain him before witnesses. The 
decision of the judges will have a good effect if it accords 
with the laws; if it does not, then these laws should be 
annulled, since citizens are only entrapped (évedpevovtat) by 
them. His life and property are at risk because he trusted 
to the laws of the city (§§ 47—50). 


The first part of this speech (§§ 5—28) is curious 
as a vivid picture—vivid with almost Aristophanic 
life—of a small Athenian household ;* especially as 
illustrating the position of a married woman of the 
lower class. The husband says that, at first, his wife 
gave him entire satisfaction as a housekeeper: on his 
part, he “ watched her as far as possible, and gave all 
reasonable attention to the subject”; at length, how- 
ever, at her mother’s funeral, she for once left the 
house ; and hence the intrigue. Lysias has been clever 
in making the defence homely and at the same time 
dignified ; Euphilétus, the plain citizen, feels strong 
in the law of the city. 

4, Defence Agamst Simon. [Or. ut.]—The 
accused, an elderly Athenian of good family and 
fortune (§§ 4, 47), is accused by one Simon of 
having wounded him in a quarrel about one 
Theodotus, a young Plataean. The indictment 


1 The passage §§ 6-18 may be noted as a locus classicus on the 
architecture of Athenian houses. 
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was for ‘ Wounding with Intent” (rpavpatos éx 
mpovoias), a charge which, in this case, seems to 
have been made merely in the sense of “ wounding 
deliberately.” But, as the accused justly says, 
the “intent” to which the law referred was not 
merely intent to wound, but intent to kill (§§ 40- 
43). It was for this reason that the Areiopagus 
had jurisdiction in such cases, as well as in those of 
actual murder.? The present trial took place before 
that court (§§ 1, 3); the penalty was banishment 
(§ 47), and further (as appears from Or. Iv. § 18) 
confiscation of property. The battles of Corinth and 
of Coroneia had already been fought (§ 45); the 
speech is therefore later than 394 B.c. 


After observing that Simon ought to be defendant 
rather than prosecutor, and requesting the indulgence of 
the court for the weakness which had involved him in so 
unpleasant a dispute (§§ 1-4), the accused gives his own 
account of the quarrel between himself and the prosecutor 
(§§ 5-20). 
(§§ 21-39). The formula, “ wounding with intent,” does 
not, he says, apply to this case (§§ 41-43). 


He then refutes the account given by Simon 


He wishes 








1 The tpavparos ypapy seems to 
have been notorious as an instrument 
of false accusation. Cf. Dem. adv. 
Boeot. 11. § 32, émireucw thy xepadhv 
avroU Tpavuaros eis “Aperov mdyov me 
mpocekahéoato, ws puyadetowy éx THs 
méXews. Aeschines charges Demos- 
thenes with having brought a false 
ypagy of the same kind against one 
Demomeles (De F. L. § 93, in Ctes. § 
51) ; indeed, he says, this was one of 
his habitual villainies—riv puapav 
TalTny Keparnv Kal dredduvor... 
MupidKis KaTarétunke Kal TovTwy 
fucbods elAnge Tpatmaros éx Tpo- 


VOL. I 


votas ypagdas ypagpduevos (in Ctes. 
§ 212). Compare Lucian Z'imon § 46 
TNAGQNIAH®S. si rotro; males, & 
Tinewv* uapripoma. & ‘Hpdxders, tod 
iov. mpockadotual oe tpavuaros és 
"Ape.ov mayor. 

2 For the law see Dem. in Aris- 
tocr. §22. In [Lys.] in Andoc. § 15 
it is loosely said that ‘‘ according to 
the laws of the Areiopagus” the 
penalty was banishment 4dyv...rs 
dvdpds cGua tpdoy Keparhy 7 mpdc- 
wrov 7 xelpas 7 wédas—the mention 
of the mpdvaa being omitted. 
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that he was at liberty to give illustrations of Simon’s 
character [the Areiopagus not allowing the introduction of 
irrelevant matter]. As it is, he will mention only one fact 
—that Simon was dismissed from the Athenian army at 
Corinth (§§ 44, 45). Simon, he concludes, is one of those 
informers “who force their way into our houses, who 
persecute us, who snatch us by force out of the street.” 
He appeals to the services of his ancestors, and to his own; 
and says that compassion is due to him, not only in the 
event of being condemned, but for the very fact of having 
been brought to trial (§§ 46—48),. 


5. On Wounding with Intent. [Or. tv.]|— The 
first part of this speech has been lost,! and with it 
the original title. It is a defence before the Areio- 
pagus on a charge of wounding with murderous 
intent in a quarrel for the possession of a slave girl. 
The defendant asserted that the slave was the joint 
property of himself and the accuser; the latter 
claimed sole ownership (§ 10). The penalty threaten- 
ing the accused was banishment and confiscation of 


property (§ 18). 


The speech, as now extant, begins at the point where 
the defendant is answering the assertion that a personal 
enmity of long standing accounts for the murderous 
character of the assault. It is not true, the defendant says, 
that they were at this time enemies; they had been recon- 
ciled. He had been called upon to perform a costly 


1 The loss must have taken place op. 590), the preceding speech or 
before the Palatine MS. was written. speeches can have contained little 
Sauppe (0. A. p. 73), regarding the more than the narrative; since our 
speech as complete in its present speech deals with the proof. Francken 
shape, thinks that it was the last or (Comment. Lys. p. 37) and Scheibe 
at least the second (‘‘epilogus vel (Blass /.c.) agree in thinking the 
deuterologia’’) made for the defence. speech imperfect. 

In that case, as Blass says (Aét. Ber. 
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leiturgia, and had challenged his present accuser either to 
undertake it himself or to exchange properties (dvr/Socus) ; 
and this had been cited by the accuser in proof of the 
alleged hostility. But it has been shown that this 
exchange was never actually made ; friends mediated, and 
the defendant took the leiturgia. The accuser had, indeed, 
already received some property of his, with a view to the 
exchange ; but had returned it when the reconciliation 
took place. Another proof is given that they were on good 
terms. The accuser had been nominated by the defendant 
as judge of the prizes at the Dionysia. Unfortunately, 
when lots were drawn, he was not among the judges 
elected. If he had been, his goodwill to the defendant 
would have been publicly shown; for he was prepared to 








give the prize to the defendant’s tribe, and left a written 
memorandum of that resolve ! ($§ 1—4). 
Assuming, however, that this personal enmity did exist, 


yet the very circumstances of the assault exclude the idea 


of premeditation. 


The accuser had made the utmost of a 
black eye (imaéma § 9), and had pretended illness. 


At 


the same time he has refused to allow the slave, who was 
the cause and the eyewitness of the quarrel, to be put to 


the question (§§ 5-11). 


1 § 3 éBouNdunv & av wh drodaxeiv 
avrov kpiriv Acovucioss, tv’ bpiv pavepds 
éyévero éuoi din\Naypévos, Kpivas Thv 
éuip pudiy vixav* viv dé éypave pév 
Taira eis Tb ypauparetov, dwédaxe 6€:— 
“I could have wished that he had 
not missed the lot to be judge at the 
Dionysia, as then he would have 
proved to you that he was reconciled 
to me, by adjudging the victory to 
my tribe. As it was, he made a note 
of it in his tablets, but failed to draw 
the lot.” 

The reference is apparently to a 
private compact between the defend- 
ant and the accuser. The judges of 
the prizes at the Dionysia were 


After dwelling further on the 


nominated by the Senate; the names 
of all the nominees were put into an 
urn, and lots were then drawn (Isocr. 
Trapez. § 33). The defendant—being 
at the time a senator—had so 
nominated the accuser, under a com- 
pact that he should award the prize 
to the chorus furnished by the 
defendant’s tribe. The accuser had 
registered this compact ; but, in the 
end, his name was not drawn. This 
is Francken’s explanation (Comment. 
Lys. p. 38); and no better has been 
offered. The shock which the can- 
dour of the defendant must have 
given to the Areiopagus is perhaps 
not a decisive objection. 
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refusal of this challenge (apoxAnows) as presumptive 
evidence in his own favour (§§ 12—17), the defendant ends 
by contrasting the gravity of his danger with the worth- 
lessness of its cause, and begs the court not to award so 
disproportionate a penalty to him, and so excessive a 
triumph to his unjust accuser (§§ 18-20). 


Special This fragment has at least some antiquarian 
Mustratea interest. It is curious to find from § 2 that the fact 
See. of having offered a man the antidosis could be quoted 
in court as presumptive evidence of ill-will towards 
him. The difficult passage in § 3 regarding the 
appointment of judges at the Dionysia has already 
been noticed, Section 4 illustrates a point in the 
peculiar procedure of the Areiopagus — that no 
witness could be examined who did not swear either 
to or against the guilt of the accused in regard to 
the particular facts before the court. 
Taylor’s Taylor's suspicion that in this piece a sophistic 
doubt of F uk 9 ‘ 
itsgenuine- writer has imitated the Defence against Simon 
rte seems gratuitous.’ If the fragment which has been 
preserved is neither clear in arrangement nor strong 
in argument, it has at least the vigorous simplicity 
by which Lysias knew how to make the appeal of 
a commonplace man effective without making it 
rhetorical. | 
1 ‘Multis modis mihi videtur haec vv. p. 164. Blass (p. 594) answers 
declamatiuncula in umbra Scholae some objections raised by Falk to the 
pedeTaoOa, ad imaginem superioris arrangement of the speech; by 
orationis elaborata, cui deinde ob Scheibe, to the weakness of the 
argumenti affinitatem in scriptis iocres and to some points of ex- 


codd., ut fieri solet, perpetuo ad- pression. 
haesit.” Taylor ap. Reiske Or. Ait. 
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VII. Causks RELATING TO IMPIETY (ypadai 


aceBelas, icpoovNlas K.T.X.) 


1. Against Andocides. {Or. v1.]|— This is cer- 
tainly not the work of Lysias; but in any survey 
of his works its claim to be ranked with them must 
at least be examined. It is probable that it was 
really spoken against Andocides at his trial in 399 
B.c. The occasion and the circumstances of that 
trial have already been discussed: Of his three 
accusers — Cephisius, Epichares and Melétus — one, 
Cephisius, is mentioned by the speaker (§ 42): it is 
possible that the speaker himself may have been one 
of the other two.? Two lost pages of the Palatine 
MS. contained probably the latter part of the speech 
Against Callias, and the first part of this speech 
Against Andocides. But it is not likely that the 
part thus lost was so large as to include, besides the 
proem, a connected statement of the whole case. It 
remains to suppose that such a statement had been 
made by a previous speaker and is only supple- 
mented here. This is what might have been ex- 
pected ; Cephisius, the chief accuser, would properly 
have made the leading speech. 


The fragment begins in the middle of a story told to 
show how surely the goddesses of Eleusis resent an insult. 
A certain man cheated them of an offering; and there came 
upon him this doom, that he starved amid plenty ; for 
though good food was set before him, the goddesses made it 

* pp. 112 ff. whose father Zacorus had held the 
2 All that can be gathered from office of iepopdyrns, or initiating 


the speech about the speaker is that priest at Eleusis: § 54, 
he was the grandson of one Diocles, 
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seem loathsome to him. Let the judges beware, then, of 
showing mercy to Andocides, whose punishment is claimed 
by these same deities (§§ 1-3). If he should be acquitted, 
and, as Archon Basileus, should some day conduct the * 
festival of the Mysteries, what a scandal for comers from 
all parts of Greece! For he is known to them, not only 
by his deeds at Athens, but by his conduct during his exile 
in Sicily, in Italy, in the Peloponnesus, at the Hellespont, 
in Ionia, at Cyprus (§§ 4—8). 

He will say that the decree banishing him from the 
agora and the temples has been cancelled. Let the advice 
of Pericles be remembered, that impious men should be 
liable not only to written laws, but to the unwritten laws 
of the Eumolpidae. Andocides has aggravated his offence 
against the gods by presuming to make himself their 
champion. Before he had been ten days at Athens, he 
accused Archippus of having defaced a Hermes, and with- 
drew the charge only on receiving money (§§ 9-12). He 
will say that it is hard if the informer is to suffer when the 
denounced have been pardoned. The court is not respon- 
sible for that pardon ; besides, these men denied their guilt ; 
he confesses it. A man is banished for injuring his fellow ; 
shall he not be banished for injuring the gods? Diagoras 
of Melos mocked the religion of a strange land ; Andocides 
outraged the religion of his own. It is a further proof of 
atheism that, not dreading his own crimes, he committed 
himself to the dangers of the sea. [A notable petitio 
principii.} But the gods were reserving him-for a late 
reckoning. Let the judges consider what his life has been 
since his first great crime. Imprisoned, and escaping only 
by betraying kinsmen and friends; disfranchised and 
banished ; rejected by oligarchy and by democracy at home, 
ill-treated by tyrants abroad ; and now, in this same year, 
twice brought to trial! Men ought not to lose faith in 
the gods because they see Andocides surmount so many 


i 
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dangers: the life of pain thus spared to him is no life 
(§§ 13-32). 

But he is not content to have escaped punishment ; he 
dares to meddle in public affairs, even in the concerns of 
religion (§§ 33, 34). And now he will be ready with various 
pleas. That his informations relieved Athens from distress : 
—but who had first caused it? That the Amnesty shields 
him: but it was only political. That Cephisius is as bad as 


_ he is: perhaps so, but that is irrelevant. That no one will 


inform in future, if he suffers: nay, he has had his reward— 
he saved his life. He is now in danger because he has forced 
himself upon Athens—more shameless than Batrachus, the 
informer of the Thirty, who at least hid his infamy abroad 
SS 35-45). 

Why should Andocides be acquitted? Not for his ser- 
vices in war, for he has never made a campaign. Not for 
services rendered by his boasted wealth; for at the citizens’ 
sorest need he did not so much as buy them corn (§§ 46-49). 
[Here, after the avtazrodovs, follows a lacuna: see above, 
p. 196.] | 

The profanation of the Mysteries is an old story now, and 
men’s horror of it is faded: but let them for a moment 
imagine Andocides mocking the awful rites of the Initiated, 
and then remember the priests standing with their faces to 
the west, and waving the crimson banners as they cursed 
him! The city must be purged and the gods appeased by 
his expulsion. Once, when it was proposed that a Megarian 
guilty of impiety should be put to death without trial, 
Diocles said that he ought to be tried indeed, but that every 
judge must come into court resolved to condemn. And now, 
let not the judges be moved by entreaty. Compassion is 
not for murderers but for their victims (§§ 50—55), 


The doubt with which Harpocration twice * names 


1s. vv. xaramdyé, gpapyaxés. It citation, s.v. pédrrpov, the words ¢ 
may be an accident that in a third yous are not added. 
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this speech is the only clue to the opinion of the 
ancients. Modern critics are all but unanimous in 
rejecting it. 

The diction shows many words and phrases which’ 
Lysias could hardly have used ;* but it is not by the 
diction nor by the composition? that his authorship 
The question is, decided by broader 


In arrangement Lysias was not fault- 


is disproved. 

characteristics. 
less; but he would not have tolerated the chaotic 
disorder which is found here. Again, in several of 
those passages which dwell on the crimes of Ando- 
cides and on the vengeance of the gods there is a 
certain hollow pathos, a certain falseness and affected 
elevation, which are utterly remote from the style 
Further, the whole speech has what 


may be called (in the Greek sense) a sycophantic 


of Lysias. 


tone; it is rancorous, palpably unfair and prodigal 
of unproved assertion. Lastly, it is singularly de- 
ficient in the foremost general quality of Lysias—in 
tact ; it is pre-eminently a blundering speech. The 
accuser makes at least four mistakes. First, he 
recites at length the sufferings which Andocides has 
been enduring without respite for the last sixteen 
years ; intending thereby to prove the displeasure of 
the gods, but forgetting that he was more likely 
Secondly, he 


to move the compassion of men. 


1 eg. 8§ 4, 44 dOwos: §§ 18, 48 
KkouTdagev : § 30 ddwpevos: §50 xara- 
mwAHyes : § 49 rota auapripara dvaxan- 
ecdmevos, Tota Tpopela drod.dovs. Blass 
further notes as non-Lysian such re- 
dundancies as § 53 rv médw Kabalpev 
Kal drod.omouteicBar Kai dapuaxov 
dmroméumrew kal ddurnplov amadddrTe- 


gOai, etc. (Att. Ber. p. 574). 

2 The composition, indeed, is not 
very different from that of Lysias. 
It is free from the diffuse periods of 
the later rhetoric—such as those, for 
instance, of the speech Against Alci- 
biades attributed to Andocides— 
undoubtedly a late sophistie work. 
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observes that, strange to say, Andocides has always 
come safely through his perils; but that it would 
be wrong to suppose the gods capable of protecting 


him ;—an awkward allusion to the natural inference, 


and almost a prophecy of acquittal. Thirdly, in 
noticing the charges brought by Andocides against 
Cephisius, he allows that there is something in them, 
and objects to them only as irrelevant ; thus needlessly 
throwing over his own colleague, the leader of the 


prosecution. Fourthly, he ends by begging the court 


to remember a saying of his own grandfather—that, 
in certain cases, it was the duty of the judges to 
be prejudiced against the accused. Any one of these 
faults would have been striking: taken together, they 
make the authorship of Lysias inconceivable. 

It is a further question whether this Accusation 
was written by a contemporary of Lysias, and was 
actually delivered in the Mysteries-trial, or is merely 
a rhetorical exercise of later date. Those who take 
the latter view lay stress upon the discrepancies 
between this speech and the speech of Andocides 
On the Mysteries. Two of these discrepancies are 
important. (1) Andocides complains of having been 
specially charged with denouncing his own father 
(De Myst. § 19): here, he is only accused generally 
of denouncing his kinsfolk (§ 23). Again (2) he 
speaks of having been charged with placing a sup- 
pliant’s bough in the temple at EHleusis (De Myst. 
§ 110); here nothing of the kind is mentioned. But 
in regard to such differences, it should be remem- 
bered that this speech, itself mutilated, was not the 
only one for the prosecution; and that, where the 
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subjects of accusation were so large and covered so 
many years, it would have been strange if every 
point had been touched by every accuser. On the 
other hand, a rhetorician who had prepared himself 
by studying the Speech On the Mysteries would 
have aimed at a more exact correspondence with it. 
He would probably have taken the charges against 
Andocides in the order set by his model, and have 
given paragraph for paragraph, or at least topic for 
topic. He must have been a subtle artist indeed, 
if with a general agreement he combined so many 
intentional differences of detail. It may be noticed 
that in § 46 Andocides is said to be “‘ upwards of 
forty years old.” This statement has been used as 
an argument for the late origin of the speech by 
those who identify the orator Andocides with the 
general named by Thucydides (1. 51) as holding 
a command in 435 B.c. But if, as is most prob- 
able, the general was the grandfather of the orator, 
and the age of the latter in 399 B.c. was really 
about forty, then the statement in § 46 is one 
reason the more for ascribing the speech to a con- 
temporary of Andocides.' As regards the faults 
of expression, of method or of general tone, these 
help to disprove the authorship of Lysias ; but they 
are not of a kind which help to prove that the 
author was a late sophist. Bad taste is of no age ; 
and the fact of being contemporary with Lysias need 
not have given a good style to Epichares or Melétus. 


' See above, p. 70. The inference mistake in later times. The author 
is strengthened by the fact that the of the Plutarchic Life of Andocides, 
mistake which is not made ,by this for instance, puts his birth in 
speaker seems to have beenacommon 468 B.c. 


Ee SS lee 


a 
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2. For Callas. [Or. v.}+The shortness of 
this speech does not necessarily prove it to be a 
fragment. It opens with an express statement that 
the case for the defence had already been fully 
argued by others; and it ends with a completed idea. 
Since, however, two pages of the Palatine MS. have 
been lost just at this place, comprising the first part 
of the speech Against Andocides, that For Callias 
has probably suffered also." As it now stands, it 
gives no direct clue to the special nature of the 
ease. The traditional title, “ Defence on a Charge of 
Sacrilege,’ must therefore have been taken from the 
part now lost. The accused is a resident-alien (§ 2), 
an elderly man (§ 3), against whom his own slaves, 
in hope of being rewarded with liberty, have 
informed. 

In the view of sacrilege taken by Attic law, its 
aspect as a robbery seems to have been more pro- 
minent than its aspect as an impiety. Thus it is 
mentioned in the same category with ordinary theft, 
housebreaking, kidnapping and like offences.? In 
this instance it appears from the address, dvédpes 
Svmactai (§ 1), that the trial was not before the 
The cause must have been heard by 


Arelopagus. 


1 Harpocration s.v. tiunua has:— to rent some sacred land (‘‘fundum 


Tiunua dvtt tov évéxuvpoy Kal olov 
drortunua (i.e. ‘instead of security,” 
or almost in the sense of “mortgage”’), 
Avotas é€v r@ brép KadNiov* ofror dé 
g@adoKxovtres trelovos pmicbdcac- 
Oac kal rlunua KatacThoacba. 
Sauppe thinks that these words are 
a fragment from our speech ; otrox 
being the slaves of Callias, who 
accused their master of having agreed 


sacrum”) at a higher rate than he 
himself admitted (0. A. 11. p. 192). 
2 Xen. Mem. 1. ii. 62 édv tis ga- 
vepos yévnrat KNérrwv 7} AwroduTay 7} 
Badavrioropav 7) Torxwpvxav 7 dvdpa- 
modivouevos i teporvAGy, Tovros 
Odvarés éorw 7 gyula. Id. <Apol. 
Socr. § 25 é ois yé unv Epyos Ketrac 
Odvaros 7) (nia, lepocvAla, TorXwpuxia, 
avdparrodice, rodews mpodocig. 


vu. 2. For 
Callias. 


Sacrilege 
—how 
viewed 
by Attic 
law. 


Analysis. 


Conjecture 
suggested 
by § 4. 


vu. 3. On 
the Sacred 
Olive, 
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an ordinary heliastic court, under the presidency 
either of the Thesmothetae or of the Eleven.’ 


The speaker says that, were it not a case of life or death, 
he would have forborne to come forward, considering the 
defence to be already complete; as it is, he desires to give 
a public proof of friendship for Callias (§§ 1, 2). He then 
refers very briefly, first, to the high character of the accused ; 
secondly, to the worthless nature of the informations. It 
is the hope of winning freedom which has prompted the 
calumny of the slaves. If they are believed, servants who 
desire liberty will henceforth think, not how they are to 
oblige their masters, but what lie they can tell against them 


(§§ 3-9). 

The phrase used by the speaker in reference to 
Callias—‘‘ those who bring themselves into danger 
by lending their services to the Treasury ” (7@ dnpoot 
BonOodvres § 4)—is noticeable. It suggests that the 
“ sacrilege” of which the title speaks may have been 
connected with the sacred treasury on the Acropolis. 
Callias may have had some employment under the 
Stewards of the sacred fund (rtapiac tis Oeod, Tar 
iepav xpnudtov) which gave him access to the inner 
chamber (dzicOodouos) of the Parthenon; and may 
have been accused of profiting by that opportunity 
to commit a theft. 

8. On the Sacred Olive. [Or. vit.|—The man 
(vir. 2) for whom this defence was written—a rich 
Athenian citizen (§§ 21, 31)—had originally been 


1 Meier and Schomann suggest 
that iepocuNlas ypadat may have been 
tried (1) by the Areiopagus, when, 
besides the question of fact, there 
was a further question as to whether 
the fact, if established, would amount 
to sacrilege: (2) by heliasts with the 


Thesmothetae for presidents, when — 
the question was of the fact only, 
the alleged act being clearly sacrilegi- 
ous: (3) by heliasts with the Eleven 
for presidents, when the committer 
of sacrilege had been taken in the 
act (Att. Proc. pp. 306 ff.). 
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charged with destroying a moria, or sacred olive, on 
a farm which belonged to him. As to do this was a 
fraud upon the public Treasury, the form of the original 
accusation had been an apographé (aeypadny, § 2). 
But the charge was not supported by the persons 
who had rented from the State the produce of the 
moriae on this farm (of éwvnpuévor tots Kaprovs tar 
popiav, § 2). The accusers had therefore changed 
their ground. They now charge the defendant merely 
with uprooting the fenced-in stump (onxés) of a moria ; 
and they lay against him an indictment for impiety. 
The chief accuser is one Nicomachus.* 

Throughout Attica, besides the olives which were 
private property (ivaz édaiar, § 10), there were others 
which, whether growing on public or on private lands, 
were considered as the property of the State. These 
were called moriae (popiat)—the legend being that 
they had been propagated (ewopnuévac) from the 
original olive which Athena herself had caused to 
spring up on the Acropolis.» This theory was con- 
venient for their conservation as State property ; since, 
by giving them a sacred character, it placed them 
directly under the care of the Areiopagus, which 
caused them to be visited once a month by Inspectors 
- (€mernrai, § 29) and once a year by special Com- 
missioners (yvepoves, § 25). To uproot a mora was 
an offence punishable by banishment and confiscation 
of goods (§ 41). 


1 Not the Nicomachus of Or. xxx, 0. C. 705). 
who had held public office in 411 3 In such cases the dy was 
B.c.; whereas this Nicomachus wasa driunros, and there was no fixed 
youth in 399 B.c. (§ 29). period (mpo@ecuia) after which the 
2 The mopia were under the special _ liability of the offender ceased : Meier 
protection of Zeds Mépios (Soph. and Schémann. At. Proc. p. 307. 


Technical 
terms. 


Date. 


Analysis. 
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The technical terms used in this speech need 
definition : see especially §§ 20, 24. .’Edala was the 
generic term. Common olive-trees were called, either 
édaias simply, or idvar édaiac; sacred, either popiar 
éhaiat, or popias simply. nxos properly meant the 
enclosure or fence intended to guard the stump 
(oréXeyos) of a moria which had been cut down or 
burnt down (aupeaia, § 24)—as often happened in 
the raids of the enemy during the Peloponnesian War? 
(§ 6). Then onxds came to denote the fence with the 
stump itself; and this is the sense which it bears in 
this speech: see § 11, onxov éxxexdpOas.” In §§ 2, 5 
érala as opposed to onxds means a full-grown moria. 

The case is tried by the Areiopagus under the 
presidency of the Archon Basileus. The offence was 
alleged to have been committed in the archonship of 
Suniades (§ 11), Ol. 95. 4, 397 B.c. To judge from 
§ 42 (rocotre ypdve torepov), the trial took place not 
earlier than 395; probably later. 


A quiet life, the defendant had thought, was its own 
protection ; but he has been taught that hired informers 
have a power which the unborn might dread (g§ 1-3). He 
will have done enough if he can show that there has been 
neither moria nor stump of moria on the farm since it came 


into his possession. This he proves by the evidence of — 


tenants who had rented it from him (§§ 4—11). 
After commenting on the unlikelihood of his having 
1 On the vitality of the olive, see Athenian could say onxdy éxxémrecy, 


Her. vil. 55, Verg. G. 11. 30, 181. thinking rather of the orédexos than 
2 It is true, of course, that as of the fence itself. This is probably 


Rauchenstein says (Introd. to this what Harpocration means when he 


speech, p. 171) onkés was never a _ says loosely onxdv dé, ws Eouxev, Kal 
mere equivalent for the ‘‘stump”  oplay dvoudfover riw abriy. 
or ‘‘stock”; on the other hand, an 
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done a deed which could hardly have escaped detection 
(§§ 12—18), he observes that the accuser has failed to bring 
any witnesses (§§ 19-23). The defendant has several other 
farms, on which olive-trees abound; but, notwithstanding 
the strict watch kept by the Areiopagus, he has never been 
accused of any such offence as this. And here the risk 
would have been peculiarly great. It is strange if Nico- 
machus has discovered what escaped the regular Inspectors 
(§§ 24-29). | 

He then speaks of his own public services; of the 
accuser’s refusal to give up his slaves for torture, and of the 
absence of witnesses for the prosecution. He describes the 
malice of his enemies who had bribed Nicomachus to bring 
this charge; and refers to the cruel sentence which hangs 
over him (§ 30-41). He then concludes with a short 
review of the whole case. It depends upon an unproved 
assertion, which the accuser has refused to bring to the test | 


(gg 42, 43). 


One attraction, which elsewhere seldom fails Lysias, 
is wanting in this speech :—there is no narrative, for 
there is no story to tell, except the former history of 
the farm. In this, one rather curious point may be 
noticed. ‘The farm had belonged, it seems, to Peis- 
ander ; had been confiscated ; and had then been given 
as a public gift to Apollodérus of Megara. Now 
Apollodérus, as is known from the speech Against 
Agoratus (§ 71), was one of the two men who planned 
the assassination of Phrynichus; and so it appears 
that he had been rewarded for destroying one leader 
of the Four Hundred by receiving the property of 
another. As regards the character of the defendant, ftnosofthe 
Lysias has described with a few touches the quiet — 
citizen who shrinks from publicity (§ 1), but with 
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whom, at the same time, it is a point of honour to 
discharge his public duties in the best way (§ 34); a 
man who, in Greek phrase, is at once ampdyyev and 


giroripos. Photius says that some critics doubted the © 


authenticity of this speech: and that the rhetorician 
Paulus of Mysia, in particular, absolutely denied its 
genuineness, for the unconvincing reason that he could 
not understand a word of it.? 

1 Phot. Cod. 262 dudiBddrxerac onxod Adyor, obdév THY eipnudvwyv 


map évios 6 wept Tod onKxod Adyos. cuvtels, THs yvnotdrnTros Tay AvotaKGy 
IladXos 5é ye 6 Ex Mucias rov wept rod = Ex Bade Ad-ywr. 





| 


CHAPTER XI 
LYSIAS 
WORKS 


Forensic Speeches in Private Causes—Miscellaneous | 
Writings—F ragments 


OF the speeches of Lysias in private causes only four 
are extant ; but each of these four represents a class. 


I. Action FoR DEFAMATION (Séen Kaxnyopias) 


Against Theomnéstus. [Or. x.|—The occasion of 1, Against 
this action was as follows. (1) Theomnéstus, a young mnéstus. 
Athenian, had been indicted by one Lysitheus for 
throwing away his shield in battle, but had been 
acquitted. The present speaker had been among the 
witnesses of Lysitheus ; and in the course of the trial 
had been called a parricide by Theomnéstus. (2) A 
certain Dionysius, also a witness of Lysitheus, was 
next prosecuted by Theomnéstus for perjury ; and was 
sentenced to disfranchisement (§ 22). (3) The present 
speaker then brought his action against Theomnéstus 
—which was thus the third of a series. 

The Athenian law against Defamation («axnyopias) 
punished with a fine of 500 drachmas (about £20) 


VOL. I U 


Law 
against 
Defama- 
tion. 


Date, 


Analysis. 
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the utterance of certain reproaches classed as dzoppyta 
(§ 2). To call a citizen a murderer, a striker of father 
or mother, or to charge him with having thrown away 
his shield in battle, were among these! The present’ 
case had already been submitted to arbitrators (§ 6); 
it now came before an ordinary court, under the 
presidency of the Thsemothetae.? 

From § 4 the date is certain. The speaker had 
been thirteen years old in the time of the Tyrants 
(404-3 B.c.), and was now thirty-three: the speech 
belongs therefore to 384-3. . 


Witnesses can scarcely be needed, since many of the 
judges themselves heard the libel when it was uttered in 
court. The prosecutor holds it mean and pettifogging (ave- 
NevOepov—gurod.xov) to go to law about abusive words; but 
the taunt of parricide has driven him to it (§§ 1-3). He 
then proves by witnesses that he was only thirteen years 
old at the time of his father’s death; and that he was 
directly a sufferer by it, sce he became the ward of his 
father’s elder brother, Pantaleon,? who has defrauded him 
(SS 4, 5). 

Theomnéstus owns that he used the taunt; and the 
taunt has been proved false. But Theomnéstus argues that 
it is not, in the view of the law, a libel. He said only 
“ slew”: Is it lawful, then, the speaker 
asks, to reproach a man with “flinging” away his shield ? 


not “ murdered.” 





1 See the speech §§ 6-9: dvdpoddvos 
—marparolas—pnrparolas—piva. Thy 
domléa. From Dem. in Fubul. § 30 
it appears that to reproach a citizen 
with trading in the market-place (riv 
éx THs dyopas épyaclavy) came under 
this law. 

2 Meier and Schémann, Att. Proc. 
p. 67, 

3 The language in § 5 leaves it 
ambiguous whether. Pantaleon was 


uncle or brother of the speaker; 


Sauppe assumes the former, which is — 


more likely. The speech of Lysias 
kata Ilayradéovros (Frag. V.) may, 
he thinks, have had this man for its 
object. He conjectures that the father 
of the speaker—who is said in § 27 to 
have died for the democracy—may 
have been that Leon of Salamis who 
was put to death by the Thirty (Or. 
Att, 11. 202), 
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The law speaks only of “throwing.” He gives further 
instances; and then observes that, in the procedure of the 
Areiopagus, “slaying” is the term always used (§§ 6-14). 
Not content with this exposure of the quibble, he adds some 
illustrations from the old laws of Solon. These are full of 
obsolete words ; but their meaning is the same now as ever 
(§§ 15-20). 

If Theomnéstus got satisfaction for having been charged 
with cowardice, much more should the plaintiff get satisfac- 
tion for having been charged with parricide. Theomnéstus 
has had one favour done him already :—Dionysius, a brave 
man, has been his victim. for the plaintiff, what could be 
so shameful a reproach as to be accused of murdering his 
father—a man who, after serving the democracy all his life, 
died for it at the hands of the oligarchs?: His bravery has 
to this day its memorials in the temples of Athens; even as 
the cowardice of Theomnéstus and of his father have their 
memorials—in the temples of the enemy (§§ 21-29). The 
plea that the libel was uttered in anger is no defence at law 
(§ 30). Let the court bear in mind that he, who is now 
accused of murdering his own father, had in his youth 
impeached the Tyrants before the Areiopagus. Remember- 
ing this, the laws and their oaths,;let the judges stand by 
his father and him (§§,31—32). | 


If not one of the most artistic or the most 
powerful, this is at least one of the most spirited 
of the speeches of Lysias;+ and the doubt of its 
genuineness which seems to have existed in antiquity? 
must be explained—as in the case of the speech For 
the Invalid—by the slightness of the matter on which 


1 **Oratio prior in Theomnestum 2 Harpocration adds e/ yvjovs to 
ad optimas Lysiae referenda,” says his citation of the speech s. vv. 
Francken: which is true so far, dmidX\ew, dmrdppyra, mepacuévns, mo- 
certainly, that ‘‘indignationis et doxdxxy: but nots. VV., émopxijcayra, 
iusti plena doloris est oratio” (Com- _olxéws. 
ment. Lys. p. 72). 


The Speech 
suspected 
in anti- 
quity—but 
probably 
genuine. 


Reference 
in § 31 to 
“the 

Tyrants.” 


The 


“Second ” 


Speech an 
Epitome. 
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the case turned. The verbal quibble of Theomnéstus 
is, indeed, treated at somewhat excessive length; but 
the absurdity of the defence was perhaps felt to be 


among the best supports of the complaint. The 


conclusion of the speech bears the sure stamp of 
genuineness. It was a characteristic of Lysias that 
he loved to end, not with a rhetorical appeal, but 
with a definite point, put in the fewest and plainest 
words. Just such an ending we have here. There 
are besides in the speech several passages quite 
worthy of Lysias :—for instance, the opening remarks 
(§§ 1-3);—the reference to the fate of Dionysius 
(§S§ 24, 25);—and the speaker’s tribute to his own 
father (§§ 26-28). 

The reference in § 31 is of some interest. The 
speaker says that, immediately on reaching the age 
of eighteen — that is, in 399 or 398 B.c.—he had 
prosecuted “the Thirty” before the Areiopagus. 
Now when the Thirty Tyrants left Athens in 403 


B.c., Pheidon and Eratosthenes alone of their number — 


are known to have stayed at Athens. If the allusion 
here is to them, then we see that Eratosthenes escaped 


at least the penalty of death when impeached by ~ 


Lysias in 403. 


The so-called Second Speech Against Theomnéstus j 
[Or. x1.]is merely an epitome of the First, made by — 


as follows :— 


1 Who in no one of his six refer- néstus (see above) distinguishes it 
ences to the speech Against Theom- by a’. 


some grammarian later than Harpocration.1 The — 
epitome preserves for the most part the very 


= 


words of its original, with which it corresponds — 


1 
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Epitome §§ 1— 2=Speech §§ 1- 5 


oy) S$ 3— 6 = Tr) §§ 6—20 
» §§ 7-10= ,, §§ 21-29 
» §$11-12= ,, §§ 30-32. 


Il. Action By A WARD AGAINST A GUARDIAN 


(Sixn émitpomis) 


Against Diogeiton. |Or. xxxi1.|+—After describ- 
ing in detail the characteristics of Lysias, Dionysius 
illustrates his criticism by giving extracts from a 
Forensic, an Epideictic and a Deliberative Speech. 
The Olympiacus and the Defence of the Constitution 
(Or. xxxtv.) supply his examples of the two latter 
elasses. The speech Against Diogeiton is chosen by 
him to represent the distinctive excellences of Lysias 
in the forensic style. Photius, too, says expressly 
that it was among the most admired of all its author’s 
works.” It belongs to a class of private speeches 
to which Dionysius gives a special title—the ém- 
tpomxot, or those made in actions brought by wards 
against their guardians.° 

Diodotus, an Athenian citizen, went to the coast 
of Asia as a hoplite under the command of Thrasyllus 
in 410 B.c.,*—the year of the battle at Cyzicus. In 
408 he was killed at Ephesus, when the troops under 


1 Dionys. de Lys. ec. 20-27. 

2 Phot. Cod. 262, Oavudfovrac pév- 
Tot ye abrod aXot Te ToAKOl Adyou Kal 
dy Kal 6 mpds Atoyetrova émirporis. 
After praising it in detail, he con- 
cludes—xal dird@s Gros 6 Abyos aétos 
Oavpdoa KaTd Te TA oXHuaTa Kal Ta 
vonuara Kal Ta dvouata kal rh évap- 


poviov TovTwv cuvOAKnY, Kal Thy evpecty 
Tre Kal Tdi TOv évOuunudrwv te xal 
ETLXELPNUAT WV. 


3 De Lys. c. 20, ore 5é 6 Abyos éx 


Tay émiTpoTiKOy, 


* T\avxiarov apxovros, Dionys. Lys. 
ec. 21, in his drd@ects to the speech. 
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Thrasyllus were defeated by the allies of Sparta.! 
Before leaving Athens he had entrusted his two sons 
and his daughter to the care of Diogeiton, who was at 
once their uncle and their grandfather, since Diodotus © 
had married his own niece, the daughter of Diogeiton. 
Hight years (§ 9) after his father’s death — that is, 
in 400 B.c.—the eldest son attained his majority. 
Thereupon he was informed by Diogeiton that the 
property left by Diodotus was exhausted, and that 
he and his brother must shift for themselves. 

This action was brought—probably in 400 B.c.— 
by the eldest son. It is contended that Diodotus 
had left altogether 15 talents and 26 minae. Dio- 
geiton had at first represented the sum left as 
only 20 minae 30 staters, 2.e. 26 minae altogether. 
But he had since confessed to 7 talents and 40 
minae additional, z.e. 8 talents 6.minae in all. His 
accounts, however, made him out to have spent 8 
talents 10 minae on his wards in eight years; so 
that, instead of having a balance to hand over to 
them, he was 4 minae out of pocket. 

The speech is directed to showing, first, that the 
property left by Diodotus was about double of that 
to which Diogeiton owned ; secondly, that his alleged 
outlay was incredible. 


The speaker is husband of the daughter of 


clear. 


1 Xenophon distinctly refers the 
battle at Ephesus, in which the 
troops of Thrasyllus were engaged, 
to the archonship of Euctémon in 
Ol. 93. 1, z.e. 408 B.c.: see Hellen. 
I. ii, 1 and 7. Blass (Ait. Ber. 
p. 620) puts the battle in 410 ; Grote 
in 409 (vol. vitt. p. 174). But the 
statement of Xenophon, at least, is 


I once thought that in § 7 of 
the speech we might read ’Epéow 
instead of ’"E¢éow: since Eresus in 
Lesbos was in fact attacked by 
Thrasyllus in 411 B.c. (Thue. vit. 
100). But this, on the other hand, 
does not agree with the éwi T\av- 
klrmou a&pxovros of Dionysius. 
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Diodotus and brother-in-law of the plaintiff. An 
action of this kind was tiwnr7j,—that is, the plaintiff 
named the sum which he claimed; as Demosthenes, 
for instance, claimed ten talents from his guardians. 
It does not appear what precise sum was claimed 
from Diogeiton. The case would come before an 
ordinary court; and, as a ward was suing his 
guardian, the president of the court would be the 


first Archon. 


The speaker begins by explaining the necessity which 
forces him to appear against a relative. His brothers-in-law, 
cruelly wronged, have besought his aid. Their grandfather 
Diogeiton had rejected all attempts at mediation; they were 
therefore driven to seek a legal remedy for his flagrant abuse 
of his trust (§§ 1—3). 

The narrative of facts falls into two parts:—() The 
circumstances under which Diogeiton was appointed guardian, 
and his assumption of the office on the death of Diodotus: 
§§ 4-8. (ii) The disclosure made by him to his eldest 
ward on the latter coming of age, and the interview which 
followed between the young man’s mother and her father 
Diogeiton: § 9-18. 

These facts having been proved by witnesses, the speaker 
turns to the case set up by the defence. The defendant (i) 
has denied receiving part of the property ; and (ii) professes 
to account for the rest:—-§ 20. This account is scrutinised 
in detail, and shown to be absurd. On the most liberal 
reckoning, a balance of six talents should have been forth- 
coming (§§ 19-29). 


Here the extract given by Dionysius ends. The 
statement of the defendant as to the amount which 
he had originally received must have been the next 
topic ; followed, probably, by the peroration. 


Analysis. 


The two- 
fold merit 
of the 
Speech. 


mr, On 
the Pro- 
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Eraton. 
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This speech—or fragment—is admirable for two 
things: the compact marshalling of a mass of 
intricate details, so that the broad result is made 


triumphantly clear; and the artistic treatment of 


character. Nothing could be better fitted to disarm 
prejudice, or even to create one favourable to the 
speaker, than the simple opening words. They show 
no bitterness against Diogeiton,—on the contrary, 
annoyance at having to appear against him—a 
necessity for which no one but himself is to blame. 
But the rhetorical skill is highest in the dramatic 
passage where the plaintiff's mother is brought in 
upbraiding her father Diogeiton with his purpose of 
disinheriting her sons, and the effect of the pleading 
on those who heard it is described (§§ 12-18). 


III]. Trran or a Ciatm To PROPERTY (SvadiKacia) 


On the Property of Eraton. [Or. xvu.2}—This 
is the only extant speech of Lysias in a diadikasia,— 
ue. in a case of a disputed claim (Sduadicacpa, § 10) 
to property either between two private persons or 
Here the 
dispute lies between a private claimant and the 
State. 

The speaker’s grandfather had lent two talents 


between a private person and the State. 


1 The title in the MSS. is epi 
Snuociwy ddicnudrwv. Reiske (Or. 
Att. v. 588) thinks that this title 
is common to our speech and to the 
next (mepl Snuetoews Tv rod Nixlov 
adehpod): and that it may have 
stood originally thus — ATZIOYT 
IIEPI TON IPOD TO AHMOZSION 
AAIKHMATQN AOTOI. Dobree 
concurs in this view (Adv. I. p. 233). 


Sauppe follows Schott (0. A. I. 
p- 110) in changing déicnudrey to 
xpnudrev and so prints it in his 
edition; but this is unsatisfactory. 
Hoelscher (ap. Blass, Aét. Ber. 
p- 628) suggests mpds 7d Syudctov 
wept Tov ’Epdtwvos xpnudtwv (better 
wept Tav ’E. xp. mpds 7d 6.) ; and this 
would be a better title. 


tie 
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to Eraton, who died without having repaid them. 
Eraton’s three sons, Erasiphon, Eraton, and Erasi- 
stratus, failed to pay the interest. The speaker's 
father therefore brought an action against Erasistratus, 
the only one of the three brothers who was at Athens; 
and obtained an order for the payment of the entire 
debt, principal and interest. 

His father having died about this time, the 
speaker, in right of the verdict, took possession of 
certain lands of Erasistratus at Sphettus, and claimed 
at law certain other lands at Cicynna, which the 
representatives of Erasiphon, the eldest brother, 
refused to give up to him. 

Meanwhile—for what reason is not stated—all the 
property which had belonged to the elder Eraton * was 
confiscated by the State. The speaker was obliged to 
give up the lands at Sphettus, which he had already 
for two years been letting to tenants (§ 5), and to 
withdraw his claim to the others. 

He now brings an action against the Treasury for 
the partial satisfaction of his claim upon the property 
of Eraton. The whole of this property was (he says) 
insufficient to satisfy his claim. Yet he is ready to 
give up two-thirds of it to the State; and rates the 
remaining third, which he demands for himself, at 15 
minae (§ 7) ;—~.e. one-eighth of the sum originally lent 
by his father to Eraton. 

The case is heard by an ordinary court, of which 
the fiscal board of syndici (§ 10) were presidents. 
Since the action against -Erasistratus fell in the 


1 In § 6 ’Epaoiddvros must be altered to ’Epdrwvos (meaning the elder 
Eraton), as appears from §§ 4 f. 


Date. 


Analysis. 


No ground 
for suppos- 
ing this to 
be an 
epitome. 


Iv. Against 
Pancleon. 
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archonship of Xenaenetus (§ 3), 7.e. in 400 Bo, and — 
three years had elapsed since (§ 5), the date is 397 
B.c., of which the winter months had already passed 


(ib.) 


The plaintiff begins by expressing a fear that the judges 
give him credit for powers of speech which he does not 
possess—an exordium which suggests that he was at least 
in some way distinguished (§ 1). He then gives a narrative, 
in three parts, of the facts just stated, witnesses being called 
at the close of each part: (i)§ 2: (i)$3: (ii) 4-9. He 
ends by simply asking for a verdict (§ 10). 


In this short speech there is no argument; the 
proofs are all ‘inartificial,’ dreyvor rioters : 2.€. de- 
rived directly from witnesses and documents. But 
there is certainly no reason for suspecting that we 
have here merely an epitome of a longer oration, like 
the so-called ‘‘ Second” speech against Theomnéstus.* 
Short as it is, the speech is in every respect complete 
and clear. There is nothing of that crowding which 
is generally apparent in a summary ; the whole is on 
a small scale, but the symmetry of the parts is perfect. 
Besides, each section of the narrative is followed by a 
short recapitulation (§§ 3, 4, 10). An epitomist 
would have left out epitomes. 


IV. ANSWER TO A SPECIAL PLEA (pos 
Tapaypadiy) 
Agaimst Pancleon. {Or. xxtt.|—The speaker 
had formerly indicted Pancleon, a fuller living at 


1 Francken (Comment. Lys. p. 123)  potius excerptam esse ex genuina 
says ‘‘probabile mihi videtur, esse Lysiaca”’; and at p. 238 he describes 
hance orationem commentarium, aut it as ‘‘epitome.” 
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Athens (§ 2), for some offence not specified; and 
believing him to be a resident-alien, had summoned 
him before the Polemarch, who heard cases in which 
foreigners were concerned. Pancleon thereupon put 
in a “ plea to the jurisdiction,” on the ground that he 
was a Plataean by birth, and, as such, entitled at 
Athens to the rights of an Athenian citizen: and 
that, therefore, the action ought not to have been 
brought before the Polemarch. This plea (zapaypa¢y) 
gave rise to a previous trial to decide whether the 
action, in its original form, could be brought into 
court (§ 5). In such a case the first speech was 
usually made by the maintainer of the special plea :' 
here it is evidently made by the opponent.” The 
date is uncertain. 


With a promise that he will be brief, the speaker comes 
to the facts. 
Polemarch, stated himself to be a Plataean by birth, son of 
Hipparmodorus, and enrolled in the Attic deme of Deceleia. 
On inquiry,® the speaker learned that Pancleon was in fact 
a runaway slave of a Plataean named Nicomédes. A few 
days afterwards, Nicomédes actually claimed Pancleon as his 
slave; but the latter was rescued by a gang of bullies (§§ 5— 
12). He had once before been brought before the Polem- 


1 See e.g. the speeches of Demo- 


Pancleon, on being summoned before the 


are curious. The speaker goes to 


sthenes For Phormio and Against 
Pantaenetus, and that of Isocrates 
Against Callimachus. 

2 Meier and Schémann, 4ét. Proc. 
p- 648. The speaker makes a full 
statement of the facts. He would 
have assumed a general knowledge of 
the case on the part of the judges, 
and would have addressed himself 
rather to particular points, if Pan- 
cleon had spoken before him. 

% The particulars of the inquiry 


look for the Deceleia men at a 
barber’s shop in the Hermae street 
(leading from the Old to the New 
Market-place), a regular resort for 
the men of that deme—rd xovupetory 
TO mapa Tovs ‘Epuds iva oi AexeXers 
mpocpatdiow (§ 3). He seeks the 
Plataeans, again, at the cheese- 
market in the Old Agora—hearing 
that on the first of every month éxeice 
ovAdéyorrat of IINaracets (§ 6). 


Analysis. 


Analysis. 
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arch by a certain Aristodicus, and had blustered, but had 
eventually givenin. Before doing so, he had withdrawn for 
a time to Thebes—a signal proof that he was no Plataean 
($§ 138-15). If the judges bear in mind these plain facts 
the speaker is confident of a verdict (§ 16). 


As in the last speech, so here, all is narrative ; 
there is no argument but the logic of facts. These 
are not stated with the same conciseness and clear- 
ness as in the former case; but there is no better 
ground here than there for suspecting, with Francken, 
the work of an epitomist.* 


MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS 


1. To his Companions: a Complaint of Slanders. 
(Or. vit.]—A friend addresses friends who have 
wronged him—states his grievances—and formally 
renounces their acquaintance. 


The opportunity is favourable for approaching this pain- 
ful but unavoidable subject. He has before him both those 
whom he wishes to accuse and those whom he wishes to 


- 


witness the accusation (§§ 1-2). His so-called friends have — 


spoken of him as having thrust his society upon them 
(s§ 3-8). They have also persuaded him to buy an unsound 
horse, and have since taken part with the seller (§§ 9-13). 
Lastly, they have charged him with inciting others to slander 
them (§§ 14-17). For all these reasons he renounces their 
friendship. He will be safe now—for they attack only their 
friends (§§ 18—20). 

1 Comment. Lys. p. 238 ‘‘excerpta  refictam.” Dobree notices, and ap- 
ca Lysiaca.” Atp. 164 he says only pears to endorse, a doubt of its 
‘fequidem spondere ausim, hanc genuineness ; but without assigning 


Lysiacam esse ; sed aut non satis ab grounds (Adv. I. 245). 
auctore aut satis superque ab aliis 


4 2 
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It is scarcely worth while to inquire how this 
curiously absurd composition first came among the 
works of Lysias. As it is too uniformly dreary to be 
mistaken for a joke, not even a grammarian’s concep- 
tion of his sportive style can explain the imputation. 
The person who could thus take leave of his friends 
is certainly hard to imagine; but it is perhaps equally 
difficult—notwithstanding the amplitude of fatuity 
conventionally supposed in “the late sophist’’—to 
fancy any one taking such a subject for an exercise.? 

2. The Eroticus in Plato's Phaedrus (pp. 230 E- 
234 c).—Plato makes Phaedrus read to Socrates a 
speech of Lysias in which the claims of the non-lover 
are urged as against those of the lover. Even to ask 
whether this speech is or is not an actual work of 
Lysias might seem at first sight to argue a want of 
sympathy with the broad literary characteristics of 
the dialogues. This speech of Lysias, it might be 
assumed, is as much Plato's own creation as the 
funeral speech by Aspasia which Socrates repeats in 
the Menexenus,—or as the discourses put into the 
mouths of the sophists in the Protagoras,—or as those 
delivered by Aspasia, Agathon, Aristophanes and 
others in the Symposium. ‘The gravity of the imita- 
tion is, of course, perfect; but only a matter-of-fact 
reader could be misled by it. 


1 Benseler—a very close observer 
of the style of Lysias—points out 
that in this Eighth Oration there 
are hardly any examples of hiatus, 
and that such as do occur can 
easily be removed—eg. in § 7 
by reading evvootyres for ety 
évres. Here, then—in this marked 
avoidance of hiatus—we have at 


least one definite mark of a post- 
Lysian style (Bens. de hiatu, pp. 
182 f.). In § 17, again, one may 
recognise very distinctly the ring 
of the scholastic rhetoric— @unv yap 
aroderos buy elvac pidos, k.7.A. Some 
phrases in §§ 2, 14 again—évavriov 
Ths Erldos—é 5é rocodrov brepetde rd Oe’ 
éué—are not like the Attic of Lysias. 


The Eroti- 
cus in the 
Phaedrus. 


1. Pre- 
paration 
for a 
verbally 
exact 
recital. 
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This is probably the light in which the question 
would appear at first to most readers of Plato. But 


a nearer examination of the Phaedrus brings out two 


points which seem to distinguish this case in an im- 
portant way from cases apparently analogous. 

The first point is the elaborate dramatic prepa- 
ration made for such a recital of the speech as 
shall be verbally exact. Phaedrus is asked to repeat 
it from memory—makes excuses—is pressed; and 
presently it turns out that he has the book with him. 
Now if the speech was merely Plato’s imitation 
of Lysias, surely this preface would be somewhat 
heavy—inartistic, indeed, as forcing attention too 
strongly upon the illusion. It is perfectly fitting, 
on the other hand, as the dramatist’s apology for 
bringing into his own work of art so large a piece of 
another’s work. There is surely a special emphasis 
here :— 


Phaedv, What do you mean, Socrates? How can you 
imagine that I, who am quite unpractised, can remember or 
do justice to an elaborate work, which the greatest rheto- 
rician of the day spent a long time in composing? Indeed, 
I cannot; I would give a great deal if I could. 

Socr. I believe that I know Phaedrus about as well as 
I know myself, and I am very sure that he heard the words 
of Lysias, not once only, but again and again he made him 
say them, and Lysias was very willing to gratify him; at 
last, when nothing else would satisfy him, he got hold of the 
book, and saw what he wanted—this was his morning’s oc- 
cupation—and then when he was tired with sitting, he went 

1 Phaedr. p. 228. It may be same emphasis which I recognise in 


noticed that at p. 243 c the speech the opening scene, as 6 éx rot BiBdlov 
of Lysias is designated, with the. pn6eis. 
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out to take a walk, not until, as I believe, he had simply © 


learned by heart the entire discourse, which may not have 
been very long...Therefore, Phaedrus, as he will soon speak 
in any case, beg him to speak at once. 

Phaedr. As you don’t seem very likely to let me off 
until I speak in some way, the best thing that I can do is to 
speak as I best may. 

Soer. That is a very true observation of yours. 

Phaedr. I will do my best, for believe me, Socrates, I 
did not learn the very words; O no, but I have a general 
notion of what he said, and will repeat concisely, and in 
order, the several arguments by which the case of the non- 
lover was proved to be superior to that of the lover; let me 
begin at the beginning. 

Socr. Yes, my friend; but you must first of all show what 
you have got in your left hand under your cloak, for that 
roll, as I suspect, is the actual discourse. Now, much as I 
love you, I would not have you suppose that I am going to 
have your memory exercised upon me, if you have Lysias 
himself here.’ | 


The second point to be observed is the closeness 
of the criticism made by Socrates on the speech— 
corresponding to the elaborateness of the contrivance 
for an accurate report of it. General criticism of 
expression or of moral drift would have been per- 
fectly in place even if the speech had been fictitious. 
But detailed criticism—recognition, on the one hand, 
of ‘ clearness,” “‘ roundness,” ‘‘ polish” in every phrase 
—on the other hand, ridicule of the chaos of topics, of 
the repetitions, and especially of the beginning which 
is no beginning—would this have much meaning or 
force if the satirist were merely analysing his own 
handiwork ? 


1 pp. 234 E-235 A. (From the Translation by Professor Jowett.) 


2. Charac- 
ter of the 
criticism. 
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Socr. Well, but are you and I expected to praise the 
sentiments of the author, or only the clearness, and round- 
ness, and accuracy, and tournure of the language?...I thought, 
though I speak under correction, that he repeated himself. 
two or three times, either from want of words or from want 
of pains.’ 


Again, further on :— 


Socr. Read, that I may have his exact words. 

Phaedr. (reading). “You know my views of our common 
interest ; and I do not think that I ought to fail in the object 
of my suit because I am not your lover, for lovers repent of 
the kindnesses which they have shown, when their love is 
over.” 

Socr. Here he appears to have done just the reverse of 
what he ought; for he has begun at the end, and is swim- 
ming on his back through the flood of words to the place of 
starting...Then as to the other topics—are they not a 
mass of confusion? Is there any principle in them ? Why 
should the next topic or any other topic follow in that order ? 
I cannot help fancying in my ignorance that he wrote 
freely off just what came into his head....? 


Then comes the comparison of the speech to the 
epitaph on Midas, and Phaedrus can bear it no 
longer :— 


You are making fun of that oration of ours. 
Socr. Well, I will say no more about your friend, lest I 
should give offence to you....* 


It is surely clear that the speech of Lysias is both 
so introduced and so handled by Plato as to stand on 


a wholly different ground from such dramatic fictions — 


as those in the Protagoras, where the sophists are 


1 p. 235 E. 2 p. 263 E. 3 p. 264 D. 
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persons of the drama, imitated in their general method 
and style of discourse ; or from the fiction of Aspasia’s 
authorship in the Menexenus—a fiction, indeed, which 
Plato has taken so little trouble to keep up that he 
makes her allude to the Peace of Antalcidas.’ It 
would not be much to the purpose to analyse the 
composition of the Hroticus, or to show that it bears 
the special marks of the style of Lysias.* This could 
prove nothing. Plato could have imitated Lysias, if 
he had chosen, without much danger of being found 
out by us. It is the evidence of the dialogue, not the 
evidence of the speech itself, which is important. 
Lysias is the earliest known writer of Erotic dis- 
courses ;* and he is in a twofold sense the object of 
Plato’s attack in the Phaedrus. The primary subject 
of that dialogue is the antithesis between the false 
and the true Rhetoric. The true Rhetoric springs 
from Dialectic, and Dialectic from love of the ideas. 
Hence the secondary subject of the dialogue is the 
antithesis between false and true Love. Liysias is 
by his profession a representative for Plato of the 
false Rhetoric ; by his Eroticus in particular he is the 
representative of the false Eros. Plato could have 
imitated well enough for his purpose the general 
rhetorical characteristics of Lysias; but he embodied 


1 Menex. p. 245 c. 

2 Blass (Att. Ber. p. 422) points 
out that, plain as the style of the 
Eroticus is on the whole, there is 
rather more rhetorical ornament of 
the type made popular by Gorgias 
than Lysias usually employed ; see 
€.g. Pp. 233 EB éxetvor yap Kal ayamy- 
covet kal dxo\ovOjcovc. Kal éml Tas 
Ovpas HEovet | kal wddiora ho jo ov- 


_TarKal ov é\axlorny xdpw eloovrac 


VOL. I 


kal 7oNAd ayaba av’rois evEovrar In 
such a piece as this—written very 
likely, as Grote suggests (Plato 1. 
254), simply for the amusement of 
friends—it was natural enough that 
Lysias should have drawn upon the 
Anxv@ca of the Sicilian school rather 
more than he would have allowed 
himself to do in a graver performance. 

3 Dr. Thompson, Phaedr. p. 151, 
note 3. 
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the Eroticus in his dialogue, because, further, he 
wished Lysias to speak for himself upon a special 
subject.? 


FRAGMENTS 


Three hundred and thirty-five fragments of every 
kind, from speeches, letters or unknown works, are 
arranged and examined by Sauppe, Oratores Attict, 
vol. 1. pp. 170-216. Of this number, 252 represent 
127 speeches of known title. Six of the 127 are 
represented by fragments more considerable than the 
rest. These six demand a few words of notice. 


In a Public Cause 


1. Against Cinesias [Lxx1. Lxxiv. Frag. 
143 in Sauppe |. 


1 Jn the foregoing discussion I have 
purposely abstained from attempting 
to examine several arguments, turning 
on more or less fine points of style, 
which have been brought forward on 
each side. The fact that we have to 
do with such a literary artist as Plato 
seems to minimise the value of any 
argument which might be founded 
on the internal evidence of the speech. 
As to external evidence, we know 
only (1) that Dionysius and the 
pseudo- Plutarch mention épwrkot 
among the works of Lysias ; (2) that 
this particular épwrixéds was thought 
really his by Diogenes Laertius (III. 
25), by Hermeias p. 63 (quoted in 
Spengel’s cwaywyh Texvav, p. 126) ; 
and (as Dr. Thompson points out, 
Phaedr. p. 184, Appendix lI.) by 
Cornelius Fronto—who took it as one 
of his models in his extant épwrixds 
to Marcus Aurelius. I would add 
that the reference of Hermogenes 
(epi i6. 1. 12, Sp. RA. Gr. 11. 331) 


makes it plain that he thought the 
épwrixés authentic. The evidence of 
the dialogue in which the speech is 
set must decide the question. This 
is, to my mind, conclusive for the 
authenticity. 

Modern critics have been much 
divided. Among those who believe 
the Eroticus genuine are Sauppe 
(Or, Att. U1. p. 209), Spengel (cur. 
TexvGv, p. 126), Blass (Adit. Ber. pp. 
416-423—where L. Schmidt is quoted 
as agreeing)—and Dr. Thompson in 
his edition of the Phaedrus: see esp. 
Appendix 1. Among those who 
regard the discourse as fictitious are 
Stallbaum (Lysiaca ad illustrandas 
Phaedri Platonis origines, Leipz. 
1851); C. F. Hermann (Gesammelte 
Abhandlungen, pp. 1 ff.); K. O. — 
Miiller (Hist. Gr. Lit. c. 85, vol. 11. 
p- 140 ed. Donaldson) ; and Professor 
Jowett, in his Introduction to the 
dialogue (Translation, vol. 1. p. 558). — 
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In Private Causes 


Against Tisis { oxIx. 231, 232]. 

For Pherenicus [oxx. 233, 234]. 

Against the Sons of Hippocrates [Lxm. 124]. 
Against Archebiades [x1x. 44, 45]. 
Against Aeschines [1. 1-4]. 


Por oo bo 


1. Against Cinesias.—Harpocration mentions 1. Against 
two speeches of Lysias against Cimesias. One of aere 
these was probably identical with that speech of 
Lysias “ For Phanius” from which Athenaeus (Xx1m. 
p. 551 D) gives an extract. Phanius had been ac- 
cused by Cinesias of proposing an unconstitutional 
measure (zapavoyov). The short extract in question 
is a personal attack upon Cinesias, whose impiety, 
and unfitness, therefore, to be the champion of the 
laws, are set forth. He is described as having be- 
longed to a club the members of which styled them- 
selves xaxodaipovicrai—< the Mephistophelians ”—in 
ridicule of societies who chose-carefully euphemistic 
names.’ As the latter held their meetings on the first 
of the month, the seventh, or some such auspicious 
day, so this society made a point of meeting on one of 
the black days of the calendar (dmodpddes *pépar). 
Cinesias is satirised by Aristophanes, partly for his 
dithyrambs, partly for his atheism ;* and enjoyed the 
distinction of having a whole comedy written about 


him by Strattis.* 


1 Such as the vovunvacral men- 2 Ar. Ran. 366: Keel. 330: Lys. 
tioned in Frag. 143—dv7l vovun- 838, 852. 
yiacTa@v Kkaxodamovicras odiow avrots 3 Meineke, Com. Graec. I. pp. 


rovvoua Géuevot. 227 f. 


2. Against 
Tisis. 


3. For 
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The next four fragments have all been preserved 
by Dionysius; who quotes the first of them in com- 
paring Lysias with Demosthenes—the other three, in 
contrasting Lysias with Isaeus. 

2. Agaimst Tisis.—Tisis, a young Athenian, had 
quarrelled with one Archippus at the palaestra; had 
treacherously invited him to supper afterwards; and 
then tied him toa pillar and flogged him. Archippus 
brought an action for assault and battery (aixias 
dicen) ; and the present speech was written for him by 
Lysias. The extract given by Dionysius’ contains the 
narrative of the facts, which he compares with the 
similar narrative in the speech of Demosthenes against 
Conon (§§ 3-9). The critic remarks that to other 
excellences Demosthenes joined those which dis- 
tinguished the narrative style of Lysias—clearness 
and naturalness. 

3. For Pherenicus.—This fragment is concerned 
with historical names. Plutarch? mentions Pelopidas, 
Androcleidas, Pherenicus as the principal of the The- 
bans who fled to Athens when the Cadmeia was seized 
by Phoebidas in 382 B.c. It appears that Andro- 
cleidas had died soon after their arrival, and that 
Pherenicus had taken possession of his property. He 
was sued for it by a rival claimant, probably also a 
Theban; and the present speech was made in his 
defence by an Athenian citizen, who had been hos- 
pitably received at Thebes by Cephisodotus, father 
of Pherenicus, in the exile of 404 B.c. Dionysius 
expressly says that the speech was made for Phereni-_ 
cus as for a £évos—which is against the improbable — 


1 De Demosth. c. 11. 2 Pelop. c. 5. 
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statement of Aristeides' that the Athenian franchise 
had been given to the Theban exiles on this occasion. 
As the exiles were restored to Thebes in 379, this 
speech must belong to the year 381 or 380, and is 
therefore the latest known work of Lysias. Quoting 
a passage of the same kind from a lost oration of 
Isaeus *—in which the advocate explains the motives 
of gratitude which have prompted him to come for- 
ward—Dionysius compares it with this extract. In 
Isaeus, we hear the rhetorician ; here it is the private 
friend who recounts in the simplest but most telling 
words the great services which Pherenicus and his 
father had rendered to the Athenian refugees. 

4. Agaimst the Sons of Hippocrates —A guardian 
is here defending himself against a charge of malver- 
sation in his trust which had been brought against 
him by his wards. Dionysius* places an extract from 
the opening of this speech beside a defence written 
by Isaeus for a guardian ; and remarks upon the dif- 
ference between the styles in which they respectively 
resent the imputation. The client of Isaeus uses 
elaborate phrases; the client of Lysias speaks like a 
plain man, expressing a natural sense of hardship 
at the recompense which his wards are giving 
him. 

5. Aganst Archebiades.—A young Athenian 
citizen who has lately succeeded to a fortune by his 
father’s death is sued by Archebiades for a debt alleged 
to have been contracted by his father.._The point of 
the contrast which Dionysius‘ illustrates by-an ex- 


1 Panath. p. 300 c. and the two next Fragments, see vol. 
2 tarép Evuddous, eis éXevOepiay d@ai- 11. pp. 279 f., 365 f. 
pects. Dionys. de Jsae. c. 6. On this 3 De Isaeo, c. 6. * Tb. ¢; 10, 


4, Against 
the Sons 
of Hippo- 
crates. 


5. Against 
Arche- 
biades. 


6. Against 
Aeschines, 
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tract from this speech is the same as in the two 
last cases. Isaeus, too, had once occasion to write 
for a young client inexperienced in lawsuits. Yet 
even here he could not prevent his artificialism from 
showing itself. Lysias, on the contrary, has given 
to the life the character of a man who was never 
in a law-court before, who does not deserve to be 
there now, and who hopes never to be there 
again. 

6. Against Aeschines.—The Aeschines in question 
here is that disciple whom Socrates once advised “to 
borrow from himself by shortening his commons.” ! 
Athenaeus * quotes a curious passage from this speech 
by way of exemplifying the truth that philosophers 
are not always philosophers. ‘Who would have 
supposed,” he says, “‘that Aeschines the Socratic had 
been such a character as Lysias makes him in one 
of his speeches on contracts?” (év rots trav cupBoraiwv — 
Aoyous). The “contract” to which the speech cited 
by Athenaeus referred was a debt, due from Aeschines 
to the speaker. It is not clear, as Blass remarks, how 
Aeschines came to be plaintiff instead of defendant 
in the action; that he was so, however, is plain from 
the opening words. Aeschines had applied for a 
loan to help him to set up in business as a distiller . 
of perfumes (réyvnv pupeyueny katacKkevatecOat). The 
speaker had lent him the money, “reflecting that 
this Aeschines had been a disciple of Socrates, and 
was in the habit of discoursimg impressively concern- 


1 Diog. Laert. 11. 62, dact F air@e aciriwv bpacpodyra. 
héyeww DwKparyy, émerdHnrep Ewefero b7rd 2 xu. p. 611 D. 
tevias, rap éauTov davelfecbar Tar 
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ing Justice and Virtue.” Then come some scandalous 
stories about Aeschines. The genuineness of the 
speech has been elaborately attacked by Welcker,! 
who takes it to be the work of a later rhetorician, 
inspired by hatred of philosophers generally. He 
thinks it too coarsely defamatory for Lysias. This 
kind of argument is scarcely satisfactory when not 
supported by particular evidence; and in this case 
there is none. Sauppe and Blass seem right, then, 
in holding the fragment to be genuine. The broad 
comedy of the latter part is remarkable.? 

Letters are mentioned among the writings of 
Lysias by Dionysius, by the pseudo-Plutarch and 
by Suidas.*° The last-named speaks of seven; one, 
“a business letter” (apayyatixny), is generally identified 
with the letter to Polycrates cited by Harpocration. 
In the other six may probably be included the letter 
(or address) in the Phaedrus; the Eréticus quoted 
by Harpocration; and the letters to Asybarus and 
Metaneira. A few short sentences are all that re- 
But two of these are interesting; each belongs, 
apparently, to a letter written after some coolness or 


main. 


1 The substance of his view, as 
explained in an essay, Undchtheit der 
Rede des Lysias gegen den Sokratiker 


against the Socratic. Aeschines was 
one of the commonest names. Dio- 
genes Laertius (11. 64) mentions eight 


Aeschines, is given by Sauppe, 0. A. 
II. p. 170. 

2 Besides this fragment—to which 
Athenaeus (XIII. p. 611 D) gives the 
title, mpds Aloxlyny tov ZwKparixdv 
-xpéws—two others are cited by the 
lexicographers : viz. (1) car’ Alcylvov 
mept THs Snuetoews Tov ’Apioropdvous 
xpnudarwv : Harpocr. s.v. X’rpo.: and 
(2) mpds Aloxivny BdAd4Bns: Bekker 
anecd. p. 132, 23. Sauppe thinks 
that neither of the two latter was 


bearers of the name who were all 
more or less distinguished. The 
speech epi ouxopaytias which Dio- 
genes notices in the same chapter as 
having been written by Lysias against 
the Socratic Aeschines is very likely 
that from which our fragment comes: 
see its opening words—voulfw 5 ovx 
ay padlws avrov érépay ravrns (dixny) 
cuxopavTwiecrépay éfeupeiv. 

3 Dionys. De Lys. ec. 3, ef. ec. 1: 
[Plut.] Vit. Lys. : Suidas s.v. Avolas. 
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misunderstanding with a friend; and each of them 
shows in the writer a characteristically eager warmth 
towards friends.’ 


1 The two fragments are nos. 260, rihv ’“EuredoxdXéous éxO par icxioa 
261 in Sauppe, O. 4.01. p. 210. In dcacrioa, zc. “‘that not the Principle 
the second there isa striking phrase: of Enmity itself could have parted 
—‘*T thought I was knitted to yon us.” 
by such friendship”—éare pnd’ av 
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THE ATTIC ORATORS FROM ANTIPHON TO 
ISAEOS. 2 vols. 8vo. 25s. (Macmillan and Co.) 


‘It is a happy conjunction by which one who is not only among the first of 
living Greek scholars, but himself an artist in English prose, should have under- 
taken to interpret the earliest prose artists of Greece. Erudition alone cannot serve 
to recal the lost music of a language. But the felicities of Attic idiom seem echoed 
by the very phrases in which Prof. Jebb describes them. . . . We here recognise 
gifts for which he has long been well-known among scholars—an instinctive 
sympathy with the Greek spirit, a singular insight into language, a sureness of 
touch, a just perspective in writing notes—a faculty usually denied to commentators 
—and a genius for translation which probably leaves him without a rival in this 
field. But a subject whose general range of view extends from the time of Pericles 
to the early Roman Empire, demands a breadth of treatment for which there was 
hardly any scope in Prof. Jebb’s shorter writings. It is just such a sense of grasp 
and mastery that is left on the mind by his A?tze Orators.’—Quarterly Review. 


‘In the plan of Mr. Jebb’s volumes a short but most careful biography of each 
orator precedes the chapters in which he treats of their style and examines the works 
which bear their name. These memoirs are among the most interesting portions 
of the work, and have often a special value as throwing a light not merely fresh 
but striking on the history of the time. . . . Of the revival which shed its glory on 
the Rome of Hortensius and Cicero we must not say more than that it is treated by 
Mr. Jebb with the same wealth of learning and the same refinement of taste which 
impart to his work as a whole a singular and delightful charm.’—Zdindurgh 
Review. 

‘ By the aid of Mr. Jebb’s volumes, together with the Greek text, young scholars 
may lay a substantial foundation for an intimate knowledge, not only of the springs 
of Greek oratory, but of Greek prose in general. To the preparation of the 
. chronological tables which accompany the work Mr. Jebb has devoted much inde- 
pendent and original research. . . . Such a work will be indispensable to the 
classical student, and acceptable to the general reader.’— 7zmes. 


* The subject is of universal interest. . . . No pains have been spared in facili- 
tating the use of the two handsome volumes as books of reference, as witness a 
copious table of contents, marginal headings, a register of orations and letters, a 
good index, and a table of annals containing the results of new and original studies 
in chronology.’—Atheneumnt. 


* The work is that of a scholar witha rare appreciation of language and a noble 
enthusiasm for Greek. . . . His attitude is as much that of the modern literary 
critic as of the professional scholar. And his literary gifts are such as entirely to 
justify his adopting this point of view. . . . His native feeling for the beauties of 
Greek literature is so keen that he never writes better than when he is following its 
unassisted light. He has produced a book which shows quite a singular and 
exceptional power of appreciating and carefully analysing the form of Greek litera- 
ture, and which will, we have no doubt, prove a powerful aid to the study of 
the Greek orators among English scholars.’— Prof. Nettleship, in Aacmillan’s 
Magazine. 
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‘To the scholar, who must know something more than the choice examples of 
a literature, Mr. Jebb’s book will prove a valuable—we had almost said a 
necessary—acquisition.’—Guardian. 

‘A remarkable book, and one that is likely to become a standard work.’— 
Saturday Review (second notice). st 

‘British scholarship can still relish, as a question of taste and literatiem the 
debate which sprang up in Augustan Rome, of Atticism against Asianism. .. .. 
This keen and fruitful debate, with its decision in harmony with our own most 
genuine convictions, is the starting-point selected by Prof. Jebb in his splendid 
work on ‘‘ The Attic Orators.” ’"—New York WVation. 

‘We are able to follow in his pages, and with a full comprehension of the 
cause and manner of each step in the process, the majestic development of the 
most perfect organ of human thought that the world has ever seen.’—Fall Mall 
Gazette. 

‘We must congratulate Prof. Jebb on having achieved a brilliant success in a 
department of study which has hitherto received little attention, notwithstanding 
its great importance.’—Zxaminer. 





SELECTIONS FROM THE ATTIC ORATORS, with 


Critical and Explanatory Notes. Being a companion Volume 
to the above. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


‘Every scholar and student will welcome the complement fitly added to 
Professor Jebb’s History of the earlier Attic orators by his companion volume of 
specimens from their speeches. We have here a series of their most characteristic 
passages, with notes and comments—a mirror wherein ‘‘to see the old Greeks as 
they lived and moved,” and to study Greek society in its larger political aspects. 
Mr. Jebb’s object has been in the choice of such selections to interpret each 
author’s part in,the evolution of Attic prose style, and the bearing of each passage 
on the representation of Greek thoughts, politics, and manners.’— Saturday 
Review. 

‘The notes are exceedingly good, give help where help is really required, and 
bring out the sense and purpose of the writer. The work is altogether a valuable 
addition to the means of studying the classics.’—Scotsman. 

‘Professor Jebb now gives us a discriminating selection of some of the most 
interesting passages in the works of the five orators whom he had previously 
described, together with brief notices of their respective literary characteristics, 
full critical and exegetical notes, two very complete indices of words and matters, 
and a careful collation of the various texts. . . . The ‘‘arguments” which Mr, 
Jebb prefixes to the notes on the various selected passages are of high and 
uniform excellence.’—/all Mall Gazette. 

‘In setting before us valuable illustrations of Attic oratory and Athenian life, 
as has been his avowed object, Prof. Jebb has proved eminently successful.’— 
Atheneum. 

‘Ifa more general reading of Attic oratory in our schools and colleges canbe __ 
brought about by good editing, the credit will belong to Prof. Jebb. . . . Textual 
criticism, interpretation, and illustration are here successfully combined, as they , 
had been by the same hand in dealing with Theophrastus’ Characters.’ —Academy. 
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‘To say nothing of the fine grammatical scholarship exhibited in the explana- 
tory notes, these notes will be found to be unusually replete with historical and 
antiquarian information, presented, too, in no dead form, but exhibiting a lively 
though sober use of the imagination in dealing with the facts of ancient life.’— 
Glasgow Herald. 

‘Professor Jebb’s readers will rise from the perusal of his luminous pages not 
only with a systematic view of the relations of the Greek orators, but witha 
thorough grasp of the only true method of study. He has bridged the chasm 
between Thucydides and Demosthenes, and it is a bridge of gold. What was 
lacking in the elaborate and charming volumes with which he previously enriched 
our literature, he has now supplied in this admirable work.’—Glasgow News. 

‘This volume is intended to be supplemental to the larger book, to the study 
of which it ought to add new zest. But to have read even the selected passages 
by the light of these notes is to hold in one’s own hands many of the threads 
without which the place of Demosthenes can be but half understood.’— Quarterly 
Review. 

‘Much various learning is exhibited in these notes, which not only helps to 
elucidate the author’s meaning, but makes the commentary readable and attractive. 
. . . This edition is not only the best English commentary upon these authors, 
which is suitable for the general student, but is the only edition of this description, 
so far as we are aware. — Zhe Educational Times. 

‘The notes are very full and learned, but at the same time quite within the 
comprehension even of not very advanced scholars in the oratory of Greece.’— 
Westminster Review. 

‘The notes are exceedingly judicious ; first, because they are uniformly brief ; 
secondly, because they are strictly explanatory and illustrative, and never run off 
into matters extraneous to the point. Moreover, they are so plain and simple 
that they meet the requirements of less advanced scholars, especially in the clear 
thought and condensed knowledge which can put difficult things in quite a plain 
way. —British Quarterly Review. 

‘The work, in its primary purpose, is a contribution to scholarship, and as 
such is of the highest interest and value.’—Sfectator. 

‘In this handsome book Professor Jebb has given us a companion volume to 
his admirable Aztic Orators—a work whose value was fully recognised by com- 
petent opinion here and abroad. . . . Professor Jebb has not limited his labours 
to the task, no sinecure in itself, of selecting the best possible specimens from an 
enormous mass of material. He has prefixed an elaborate collation of his texts 
with those adopted by the chief German editors, and the ‘‘ Notes” occupy the 
larger portion of the volume. . . . His scholarly work will supply a definite 
want.’—Manchester Guardian. 





MODERN GREECE. (Macmillan and Co. 5s.) 


[Four Essays: I. The History of Greece from the Roman 
Conquest to the Present Day. II. A Tour in Greece. III. 
The Recent Progress of Greece. IV. The Story of Byron in 
Greece. | 


‘We have no hesitation in recommending this pleasant volume to all who 
would possess the facts of the question in convenient compass.’—A¢heneum. 
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‘The book will be welcome alike to the historian, to the classical scholar, and 
to the student of the politics of our own day. It is an eminently stimulating 
book.’—Dublin Evening Mail. 

‘The value of Professor Jebb’s little book must be measured in the inverse 
ratio to its size. It conveys, indeed, in a small compass a surprising amount of x 
interesting and vivid knowledge in the pleasantest way conceivable. It is at once 
a book of history, a book of travels, and a book of contemporary social study as 
applied to Greece. It is.needless to say that the historical portion is executed © 
with the mastery to be expected from such a scholar as Professor Jebb. The 
narrative of the tour is charming for its genial brightness of treatment, its happy 
skill in landscape-painting, never overdone, no less than for its unobtrusive but 
deep sympathy with the people and the country visited.’—al/ Mall Gazette. — 

‘It is the work, not of a political advocate, but of a scholar who has completed 
his knowledge of what Greece was in her days of ancient renown by acquainting 
himself with what she now is, and what she has been in the many vicissitudes of © 
intervening ages. The task of tracing, in a brief and popular form, the connection 
between old and new Greece has been takén up by eminently popular hands. It 
would be an impertinence to praise Professor Jebb’s scholarship to any audience 
of competent scholars; and general literary skill and the power of sympathetic 
observation have enabled him to turn his more recent experiences to the best 
account. .. . His descriptions are amusing, pointed, and often brilliant.’— 
St. James's Gazette. 

‘This most interesting collection of essays.’—Mineteenth Century. 

* Professor Jebb adds to his unrivalled scholarship a knowledge of affairs which 
scholars are believed seldom to possess, and the command of a very admirable 
English style. The volume before us contains two lectures delivered before the 
Philosophical Institution of Edinburgh, an essay on the Progress of Greece, and a 
paper on Byron’s connection with the cause of Greek independence. The first of 
the two lectures contains a sketch of the history of Greece from the beginning of 
the Roman period down to the recovery of independence. ‘The second contains 
notes and impressions of travel. They strike us as being especially admirable. — 
The writer catches the characteristics of the Greek scenery, and describes them in 
language of a quite uncommon force and beauty.’—.Spectator. 
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and Notes. 6s. 6d. (Macmillan and Co.) A Wew L£dition 
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